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“For a long time I watched the 
new men who came into this busi- 
ness. Some stood still—stayed right 
where they started. Others climbed 
—miade each job a stepping stone to 
something better. = 

“Now, what was 
the difference? Well, 
I investigated and 
found out. The men 
who were getting 
ahead had been de- 
voting part of their 
spare time to study 
along the line of their 
work, Our treas- 
urer used to be a bookkeeper. 
factory superintendent was working at 
a bench in the shop a few years ago. 
The sales manager started in a branch 
office up state. The chief designer rose 
from the bottom in the drafting room. 


The 


“All of these men won their advance- 
ments through spare time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Today they are earning four or five 
times—yes, some of them fe times as 
much -oneyas when they came with us. 


“So out of this experience we have 
formed a policy. We are looking for 
men who care enough about their future 
not only to do their present work well, 
but to devote part of their spare time 
to preparation for advancement. 


“And I'll give you this job on one 
condition—that you take up a course of 
special training along the line of your 
work. Let the I.C.S. help you for one 
hour after supper each night and your 
future in this business will take care of 
itself.” 


“The Job is Yours- 
n One Condition! 


I’mplovers are begging for men with 


ambition, men who really want to get 
ahead in the world and are willing to 
prove it by training themselves in spare 
time to do some one thing well. 


Prove that you are 
that kind of a man! The 
International Corre. 
spondence Schools are 
ready and anxious tohelp 
you prepare for advance- 
ment in the work of 
your choice, whatever it 
More than 
two million men and 
women in the last 29 
taken the 
I. C. S. route to more money. More than 
130,000 others are getting ready in the same 
way right now. Surely the least you can dois 
to find out what there is in this proposition 
for you. Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, simply 
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years have 


Here is all we ask: 


mark and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2991.C , SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post 

tion, or in the subject, before which I mar 
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CHAPTER LI. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


HE impression created by the 

New York office of the 

United States secret service is 

wholly contingent on one’s 
state of mind. 

If it’s a matter of reporting the an- 
nexation of a pewter half dollar, the 
Office coincides with everything else 
that’s inconvenient about the 
ment. I¢ven after the long trip down to 
the Battery has been made, and the gant- 
let of statues at the customhouse en- 
trance successfully run, a seemingly in- 
terminable succession of devious twist- 
ings, turnings, elevator rides, and long 
walks must intervene before the blank- 
faced door is reached, and the counter- 
feit half dollar shoved through the win- 


govern- 


dow which shuts off the ordinary visi- 
tor from the mysteries of sleuthdom 
within. The trouble’s hardly worth 
the new coin that comes in exchange. 

If it is a matter of curiosity, and the 
visitor is a friend of the chief, the 
office has a different aspect entirely. 
The door opens upon a big room filled 
with curiosities. 
lery photographs, for one thing, of long 
and short-haired gentlemen who tried to 
make money faster the United 
States mint. There is a wonderful oil 
painting of a barrel of money that once 
hung in a New York saloon. It wa 
removed because the painting of the 
currency was so lifelike that it came 
within the scope of the treasury laws. 
There are framed samples of bills made 
by this, that, and the other gang—all 
of which contribute to an interesting 


There are rogues’ gal- 


than 
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half hour, provided the visitor has noth- 
ing on his mind except curiosity. But 
for a person like Larry Phelps—well, 
that was different. 

He had entered the big door with the 
ordinary assurance of a young business 
man intent upon a mission somewhat 
mystifying, it is true, but not annoy- 
ing. As he had passed his card through 
the window with the announcement that 
the chief desired an interview with him, 
he felt confident that in a few minutes 
the time-taking visit would be over. But 
the shuffling old office man, pointing to 
the hard, wooden bench, which occu- 
pied the boxlike space outside the win- 
dow, refrained from opening the door. 

That had bgen thirty minutes before 
—and in a half hour one can think of 
many things. Larry Phelps had come 
into the cubby-hole with a free and open 
mind. The hard bench, the bare eight 
feet of boxed-in space, which separated 
him from even the outer room of the 
chief’s office, had changed matters. He 
had arrived without much thought of 
why the chief had sent for him; now he 
was studying that phase of the matter 
with a good deal of intensity. A half 
hour before Larry Phelps could have 
sworn that he had never done—willfully 
at least—a wrong thing in his life; ex- 
cept pranks, of course, and the out- 
bursts of youthful exuberance. Now 
—well now he was beginning to wonder 
if he’d overlooked anything. He 
fidgeted uneasily. He scraped his feet 
on the uncarpeted floor just to let the 
shuffling being within know that he still 
was without. It brought no response. 

Ten minutes more. Larry Phelps rose 
to go, then decided he wouldn’t. He 
started toward the window, then sat 
down again. He wondered for the fif- 
tieth time, why the chief had sent for 
him. Then he rose suddenly with a 
strange thumping in his chest that he 
couldn’t understand. The shuffling, 
mysterious old office man had opened 
the door and beckoned. A moment later 


Larry Phelps stood at the entrance to 
the private office of the chief of the 
United States secret service, looking at 
a fat man behind a big, flat-topped desk. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” came 
in a monotone. “Sit down.” 

Larry sat in the chair nearest the 
door. The chief pointed to a position 
straight across the desk from himself. 

“No, over here.” 

Larry obeyed. The chief read a let- 
ter or two, pushed a button, gave some 
papers to the shuffling person, opened a 
drawer of his desk, shut it again, pulled 
a scratch pad into easy reaching posi- 
tion, picked up a pencil, tested its point, 
laid it down again, pushed the button 
once more, ordered the pencil sharp- 
ened, read another letter until the shuf- 
fling Father Time obeyed the command 
—lit a cigar without offering Larry 
Phelps one, then bored his rather small, 
gray eyes upon his victim. 

“Your name’s Lawrence Phelps,” he 
announced as he wrote the fact upon 
the scratch pad. Larry shifted. 

“Yes, sir.” He was not exactly sure 
why he had adopted the “sir.” 

“Age?” 

“Twenty-seven.” 

“Residence ?” 

“Lawn Moor, Long Island.” 

“Parents living?” 

“Beg pardon?” Larry suddenly real- 
ized that in a quiet sort of way he was 
being sweated. “I don’t quite under- 
stand. May I ask F 

“Certainly. Parents living?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Father’s name?” 

“Carrington Phelps.” 

“Business ?” 

“His or mine?” 

“Both” 

“He is president and general man- 
ager of the Phelps Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. I am treasurer and 
cashier of the same concern. If you 
will pardon me, chief, may I inquire 
why——” 
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Father’s been out of 


>” 


“Of course. 
town lately, hasn’t he 

“Yes, sir. For.two months, bidding 
on some contracts at San Francisco.” 

“So I understand. You’ve been run- 
ning the business while he’s gone?” 

“Yes, sir. If you don’t mind, chief, 
I think I have a right to——” 

“Naturally. Who handles the money 
for your concern ?” 

‘T Go.; 

All OF 16?” 

“Yes, sir. If you’d just tell me——” 


“How many people are there on the, 


pay roll?” 

“Just about a thousand. I haven’t the 
exact figures, but it’s in that neighbor- 
Have any of our people been 
loing anything that’s against ~” 

“About a thousand, huh? How many 


hood. 


of them get more than twenty dollars a 
week ?” 

“I’d say seventy-five per cent.” 

“Pay ’em off in cash or by check?” 


“Cash. It’s an idea of father’s. He’s 
always believed that a man who gets a 
check has to pay a certain amount of 
tribute somewhere for having it cashed, 
and so he 4 

“You make up the pay roll?” 

"YS; Si. 

“Now,” and the chief seemed to be- 
come more interested, “perhaps you 
could tell me what you usually draw 
from the bank?” 

Larry stared at the ceiling. 

“It varies. I P 

“Never mind the amount. Give me 
the approximate denominations of the 
bills.” 

“Well, I’d say five hundred fives, 
three hundred twos, three hundred ones, 
five hundred tens, and the rest in twen- 
ties—about fifteen hundred.” 

“YOu draw these yourself, do you?” 

“Yes, Sif.” 

“Then what happens?” 

“Why—why, I take them to the plant 
—usually on Friday—make up the pay 
envelopes and then put them in the safe 


until Saturday morning, when I pay 
off.” 

“Anybody help you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Anybody else 
of the safe?” 

“No one except my father.” 

“And he’s been gone for a couple of 
months.” 

“That’s right. If you'll allow me, 
chief, I think that I have a right to 
know what all this questioning’s about 


” 


got the combination 


and 

“Sure! 
live at home with your folks?’ 

“1 do.” 

“Went to college, didn’t you?” 

wxale; 

“Iever in any trouble there?” 

“Nothing except getting arrested for 
speeding a couple of times.” 

‘Anything else?” 

“Not—not that I can remember.” 

“Well, if you’d been in trouble you 
could remember it, couldn't you?” 

“T—I guess so.” 

“You guess so? Don’t. you know?” 
The chief wrote this phase of tlines 
upon his scratch pad. Larry fi d 
again. 

“Yes, I know. But when a 
brought up this way, without 
knowing what all the inquiry’s about 


” 


Now, about yourself ; do you 


man’s 
even 


or 

“By the way, married or single?” 

“Single.” 

“Engaged?” 

“No, thanks!” 

The chief looked at him 
with the air of one who knew more than 
he was telling. 

Larry hedged. 

“Well, in a way I am, and in a way 
I’m not. If I am, it isn’t because I want 
to be.” 

“Oh, I see. Mind telling her name?” 

“Not if this is a private inquiry. Miss 
Elizabeth Manning.” 

“Uh-huh. Now, to go back to the 
factory, what’s your salary there?” 


“Sure °” 
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“A hundred dollars a week.” 
“Any stock in the concern?” 
“No.” 

“Ever expect to have any?” 

“Some time—the whole plant.” 

“Oh, yes! Any debts?” 

“Only a few ordinary ones. 
ing big.” 

“Only ordinary, huh? Now, about 
that pay roll, I suppose you notice the 
bills that go through your hands?” 

“Of course.” 

“Perhaps you could tell me what kind 
of twenties you put out—whether 
they’re yellowbacks or Federal Reserve 
notes.” 

“Federal Reserve 
times a mixture.” 

“You get these at the bank on your 
pay-roll check, take them directly to 
the factory, lock them in the safe until 
Saturday morning, and then make up 
the envelopes. Nobody else has access 
to them. That right?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And would you say,” the chief 
opened a drawer and brought forth five 
twenty-dollar Federal Reserve notes, 
“t- these are the same bills that you’ve 
been using?” 

“T—I'd say they were like them.” 

“If I told you they were the identical 
bills, would you believe it?” 

“I—I guess I’d have to.” 

“Well, just to relieve your mind,” 
said the chief, at last, lifting one of the 
bills and looking at it through a mag- 
nifying glass, “they are the same.” 

“Yes—yes, sir.” 

“Further, they’re counterfeit, every 
blamed one of them!” 


Noth- 


usually. Some- 


CHAPTER II. 
ANYTHING TO OBLIGE. 


[F the chief had led up to his climax 


to produce a result, he got it. For 
a moment Larry Phelps pawed uncer- 
tainly, reaching for the bills, then al- 
lowed his hands to drop listlessly at his 


sides. He slumped in his chair. He 
tried to speak, forgot what he intended 
to say—then said nothing. He shuffled 
his feet. He swallowed several times, 
but whatever was in his throat wouldn’t 
go down. Again he strove to get his 
voice and his brain working at the same 
time, and succeeded. 

“You don’t think I—I had anything 
to do with it, do you?” 

The chief smiled. 

“Well, I’d hardly say that you were 
the fountainhead of the organization,” 
came at last. “To tell the truth, I sim- 
ply wanted your story. I’ve handled a 
lot of counterfeiting cases—but this 
one’s rather tough. You say nobody 
else has the combination to the safe?” 

“No one but my father—and_ he’s 
away.” 

“No one helps you make up the pay 
roll?” 

“Absolutely not. This job’s a sort 
of added attraction with me. The cash- 
ier died about three months ago, and, as 
it’s a rather particular job in our estab- 
lishment, I took it over rather than go 
to the trouble and annoyance of break- 
ing somebody else in.” 

“Who’s the assistant cashier ?” 

“There isn’t any.’ 

“Then no one else touches this money 
from the time that you get it at the bank 
until you pay your employees °” 

“Correct.” 

“What bank do you patronize?” 

“The Stock-Riverman’s National.” 

“Do you always get the pay-roll 
money from the same window ?” 

“Yes. Number 3.” 

“Know the teller ?” 

“Only casually. He’s been at the win- 
dow about three months. I’ve seen him 
around the bank, though, for a good 
while.” 

“What's his name ?” 

‘Jamieson, I think.” 

“Have you ever noticed anything 
wrong with the bills that he’s handed 
you? 
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“No.” Larry Phelps had been star- 
ing for the past few minutes at the 
five counterfeits on the chief’s desk. 
“To tell the truth I can’t see anything 
wrong with this one.” 

“That’s just the trouble. 
darned little wrong with it. 
about the best bleacher I ever 

“Best what?” 

“Bleacher. Whoever’s doing this job 
is taking one-dollar bills and bleaching 
the coloring off them with chemicals, 
and is reprinting them with a twenty- 
dollar plate. Know anything about the 
engraving process?’ The chief shot 
the question at Phelps in what appeared 
to be a last effort at gaining possible in- 
formation. But the blank face of the 
young man was sufficient answer. The 
chief picked up a counterfeit. 

“They don’t have many like this any 
more,” came at last. “There was a 
time when we had to bump up against 
real counterfeits and real counterfeit- 
ers, but that’s been a good while ago. 
Now the man who peddles more than 
a few hundred bills is getting along 
pretty well. You see the old steel en- 
gravers have gone out of the business. 
The young fellow in the counterfeiting 
game to-day thinks that all that is neces- 
sary is to make a photo-engraving of 
some sort—usually a zine etching, and 
print up his bills. The result is that 
he usually gets the face of the bill pretty 
exact. As long as he can keep the face 
of the bill toward the sucker, he’s got 
a chance to get away with it. But, about 
the time he’s turned the corner, the 
victim looks at the back of the bill and 
sees that the green is very off color, 
or notices something wrong about the 
paper. He finds that it is nothing but 
two fine sheets with the silk threads laid 
in the zone-systems between the layers. 
Then there’s a report, and the service 
is after the bird who’s been shoving 
the queer. But with this thing—well, 
it’s different. There’s only one way of 
telling how much of this stuff has been 


There’s 
It’s just 


” 


put out through your pay rolls, and 
that’s to wait until the bank upon which 
they've been drawn can put out a call 
and get them all in to compare them 
with the numbers on their books. Look 
here ‘5 

The chief leaned forward, picked up, 
one of the counterfeits, and began a 
dissection. 

“In the first place, you'll notice that 
the paper is O. K. That’s because it’s 
regular United States treasury paper 
that once bore the imprint of a one-dol- 
lar bill. Evidently the one-dollar cer- 
tificates are obiained brand-new, and 
then soaked in acid to remove the print- 
ing. That's easier than it seems. We 
had a Jap in here last week complaining 
that he sent a pair of overalls to the 
laundry, thoughtlessly leaving a bill in 
one of the pockets. The washing com- 
pound not only took the dirt out of the 
overalls, but the coloring out of the bill. 
But to go on: : 

“If you'll look at the scroll work on 
the face and back of this bill, you'll 
see that’s it clear-cut and almost perfect. 
The scroll’of the seal is all right. The 
printing is perfect.” 

“Whoever 1t 1s, he 
plant!” 

“Real? What do you mean 

“A regular outfit—printing presses 
and everything like that.” 

The chief leaned back 
and chuckled. 

“T guess I'll be safe in letting you go 
on your own recognizance,” he said. 
“You know as much about counterfeit- 
ing as a savage does about Sunday. The 
big, complete plant upon which this bill 
was printed probably occupies about as 
much space as a typewriter. The whole 
outfit, the pan of acid for bleaching the 
bills, the drying rack, and the press, all 


must have a real 


29 


in his chair 


could go in the drawers of my desk. I 
never saw one of these real birds yet 
who had a big establishment. That 


makes it all the tougher. But let me 
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explain this bill in case you get any more 
of them: 

“As I say, the scroll work’s perfect. 
The seal’s all right. The green color- 
ing on the back of the note’s in perfect 
accordance with a regular treasury 
green, and—wait a minute——” The 
chief looked at the numbering of the 
bills, took the last two numbers of each 
series, divided them by three, and com- 
pared the result with the finely engraved 
little letter in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the bill. ‘The check marks are 
all right. But there’s one thing left for 
the ordinary man, and that’s the semi- 
profile of Cleveland in the vignette. 
What’s wrong with it?” 

Larry Phelps bent closer and exam- 
ined the bill. 

“Of course,” came at last, “this isn’t 
a full-face portrait and his other eye 
is in the shadow. From the position of 
the one that does show plainly I’d say 
Mr. Cleveland was as wall-eyed as a 
Cayuga pike.” 

“You've got it. No man ever allowed 
his eye to flatten out in that manner 
unless he was deformed—and the real 
engravings of Cleveland show that he 
had a pretty good set of lamps. Now, 
every one of these bills has that pe- 
culiarity, Whoever this old-timer is 
that’s putting out these wall-eyed bleach- 
ers, he made just one slip in about three 
months’ work. He missed his guess on 
that eye.” 

“Then this isn’t a photographic re- 
production ?” 

“Photographic nothing! It’s a_ bill 
from a steel engraving. Of course, in 
the beginning, the steel may have been 
sensitized to such an extent that the 
original bill was photographed on it. 
But after that every letter and every line 
was cut into the plate by hand, follow- 
ing the tracings of the photographic im- 
age. What’s more, the process prob- 
ably was the same as that used in the 
bureau of printing and engraving, with 
the exception, of course, that he didn’t 


have the advantage of being able to use 
a geometric lathe. Otherwise, | guess 
everything went about the same—the 
original plate was cut on soft steel, then 
hardened, a second plate was made from 
the first on a roller of soft steel which 
also was hardened, and from this roller 
the third plate was made. The print- 
ing’s probably done on a sort of wash- 
wringer press, the plates fitting under 
two rollers, and the pressure put on by 
means of a hand screw. The whole 
thing isn’t bigger, as I say, than that 
typewriter, and the result’s too darned 
good a bill to be comfortable.” 

“How many ig 

“Have been put out? Don’t ask me. 
We'd never have got on to this if it 
hadn't been that one of my men hap- 
pened to change a hundred-dollar bil! 
for five twenties for O’Leary, the 
grocer, where a lot of your people trade. 
He noticed the wall-eyed Mr. Cleveland, 
and brought the bills into me.” 

“But perhaps’—it was a last glim- 
mering hope—‘“it was some mistake in 
the bureau of printing and engraving.” 

“Nope.” The chief had picked up a 
microscope and was holding it over one 
of the twenties. ‘Look here.” 

Larry looked.  Criss-crossing — the 
printed lines of engraved scrolls on the 
twenty-dollar bill were fine, colorless 
marks which ran here and there in 
seeming confusion, the imprints of other 
engraving, placed upon the paper at an- 
other time. 

“That’s the scroll work of the one- 
dollar bill,” said the chief. “It never 
leaves the paper, no matter how much 
it’s bleached. You see, these things are 
printed under pressure. The paper is 
forced down into the lines and grooves 
of the steel plate, where the ink is picked 
up and literally pulled out. You can 
bleach out the colors—but you can’t 
bleach out those pressure marks. What's 
more, no amount of discoloration ever 
destroys a note’s identity under the 
glass. The indentations see to that. 
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These are new one-dollar bills, bleached 
and reprinted into wall-eyed twenties. 
You’ve probably been paying off your 
plant for weeks in counterfeit money !” 

Larry Phelps sank back in his chair. 
“That means Pe 

“A lot of things. Principally that 
there are some several thousand 
dollars of these bleachers in circulation. 
Further, suspicion lies between yourself, 
the teller of the bank, and some one 
who’s working in between and who has 
gained the combination of the safe with- 
out your knowledge. As for yourself, 
I believe you’re absolutely innocent. 
You'd be a fool to be otherwise. How- 
ever, | must ask that you give me your 
personal recognizance not to leave town, 
aid not to mention this matter to any 
one until permission to do so is given 
by me. Further, I want you to report 


here every Thursday to receive instruc- 
tions before paying off the force.” 
“But about the teller?” 
“T put men on him before you came 


in. I merely asked you those questions 
to be sure. Wait a minute.” The chief 
leaned toward the telephone. “Give me 
Jordan.” A brief wait, and he got his 
man. “How about Jamieson at the 
Stock-Riverman’s ? Huh? Oh, all right.” 
He turned to Larry again. “Left on 
his vacation this afternoon.” 

“Vacation? Then that means 

The fat chief grinned. 

“Tt’s liable to mean a lot of things— 
and then it’s not. However, that’s for 
us to look after. In the meanwhile 
kindly sign this recognizance, and re- 
member what I told you.” 

“Yes, sir.” Larry signed, then diz- 
zily, hazily, left the office. Once clear 
of the customs building he came dazedly 
out on the cobble-stoned streets leading 
to the Battery and dazedly made his way 
to the subway, where he attempted to 
pass the ticket-chopper without a fare. 
Somehow he made the Pennsylvania 
Station and his train. Just as blankly 
he entered the machine waiting for him 


at the Lawn Moor station and was 
driven home. Vaguely he sought his 
room, walked around it, looked at the 
pictures he had seen for years, then 
pulled himself into a semblance of his 
usual complacency as the door opened 
and a tall woman, imperious in spite of 
her beaming smile, entered. 

“Late, weren’t you, Lawrence?” she 
asked as she came forward to kiss him. 
Larry nodded. 

“Yes. Had a lot of work at 
office.” 

“T knew it! I wish you'd speak to 
that telephone operator down there, 
Lawrence, and ask her to be more dili- 
gent. I’ve called three times since two 
o'clock.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“She told me that you'd gone out. 
She knew who I was, too—I told her.” 

“Tl see about it, mother. Anything 
important.” 

“Very. I’ve some good news for you. 
Everything’s arranged.” 

“For what?” 

“Why, the Charity Masque, of course. 
You haven’t forgotten >” 

Larry Phelps shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’d passed it up completely, mother. 
Hadn’t thought a thing about it. Been 
too busy to make an engagement with 
any of the girls, and I’m just as glad 
of it. Don’t feel well. Honestly, I 
don’t!” 

“But, Lawrence,” there was a tinge of 
anxiety on the features of Mrs. Phelps, 
“you must pull yourself together. 
Really you must. I’ve made all ar- 
rangements for you—and it would be 
embarrassing for you not to go. Be- 
sides, it’s with The One.” 

“The who?” 

“Elizabeth.” 

The chin of Larry Phelps went three 
degrees lower. His eyes assumed a 
glazed, stricken appearance. He 
dropped into the lounging chair, his 
arms flopping at his. sides. 


the 
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“Good heavens, mother, not her 
again! I’ve done my duty this week. 
Twice already, and it’s only Wednes- 
day.” 

“But, Lawrence 

“Besides, I don’t feel well. Really. 
What I need’s a doctor and a couple of 
nurses—or a rest, or somethin. J-———’”’ 

“Lawrence,” answered the feminine 
head of the Phelps household, “T never 
saw you looking better in your life. I 
simply can’t understand your attitude 
toward Elizabeth. She’s a lovely girl.” 

“Certainly she is—for somebody else. 
But——” 

“And you must think about the fu- 
ture. Her position dg 

“T don’t know how it is at other times, 
but it’s retten when she plays golf,” 
answered the son. “And it’s worse 
when she’s dancing. Honestly, mother, 
it’s like dragging around a ton of coal 
to take that girl through a dance. You 
don’t know—you sit out on the side 
lines and think how nice it'll be for your 
son to marry an aristocratic person like 
Elizabeth Manning, with her family tree 
and all that sort of rot. But you won't 
have to be the one to do the marrying. 
I’m it. And I just can’t stand it!’ 

“Why, Lawrence!” Mrs. Phelps had 
lost her smile and now was dabbing 
lightly at each eye with a handkerchief. 
Larry rose and hurried to her. 

“There, moms,” he apolegized, “didn’t 
mean to break your heart, really I didn’t. 
But she’s a pelican, honestly.  Let’s 
forget all about it—she’d have a better 
time with the professor than with me. 
[——” 

“But, Lawrence, I wheedled her into 
breaking hér engagement with the pro- 
fessor so that she could go with you.” 

It was the final blow. Wearily 
Larry Phelps accepted the end of an 
imperfect day. 

“Certainly, moms,” he announced 
with a little squeeze at her arm, “any- 
thing to oblige.” 


, 
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CHAPTER III. 
PIRATES AND PIERRETTES. 


HE news of the decision was like a 
balmy breeze to Mrs. Phelps. She 
sighed again, dabbed once more at her 
eyes, then hurriedly gave her son an 
affectionate kiss. 

“T knew you'd really be glad to go, 
Lawrence,” she said. “You can have 
such a lovely time with Elizabeth-———” 

“Oh, wonderful. But, moms, I just 
happened to think——” 

“Yes?” 

“T can’t go, after all.” 

“You can’t—why, Lawrence!” 

“This is a mask ball, isn’t it 7” 

“Of course.” 

“All right. I haven’t any costume.” 

“Oh, but you have. William has 
just gone after it. He should be here 
any time.” 

Larry groaned. 
vanished. 

“Would you mind telling me what 
I’m going to represent? Anthony and 
Cleopatra, or Napoleon—er what ?” 

“Why, just as a cavalier. You'd like 
that, wouldn’t you, Lawrence?” 

“Wonderful, moms. It goes with the 
part, too—one would have to be a couple 
of cavaliers to 7 

“Lawrence !” 

“T’ve finished.” Larry reached for a 
cigarette, and Mrs. Phelps reached for 
the door. Fifteen minutes later Wil- 
liam, puffing from a hurried climb up 
the stairs, arrived with a byndle. Sor- 
rowfully Larry surveyed the clothing, 
then dressed for dinner. The Charity 
Masque was not at all to his liking. 

In the first place there were other 
things on his mind—principally the vi- 
sion of a wall-eyed vignette of former 
President Cleveland, adorning the cen- 
ter of hundreds of twenty-dollar bills, 
each of which had slipped through his 
hands to the pay-roll envelopes of the 
Phelps Manufacturing Company, and 
thence to circulation throughout New 


His last chance had 
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York. Whence had those bills come? 
Had they been given to him by the 
teller of the Stock-Riverman’s Bank 
who now was conveniently on his vaca- 
tion? Or had some one opened the safe 
in the factory, during the repose of the 
currency overnight, to substitute the 
bogus money for the real? 

Throughout the dinner Larry sought 
to figure it out and in vain. Absent- 
mindedly he went to his room and ac- 
cepted the costume which William 
thrust upon him. Downstairs he 
found his mether waiting in the living 
room. 

“Lawrence, in case I forget it in the 
morning, will you telephone the Home 
Agency and ask them what they’ve done 
about my maid?” 

“What they’ve done about what?” 
Larry pulled himself back from wall- 
eyed money and counterfeiting outfits 
and the United States secret service. 
Mrs, Phelps elucidated. 

“My maid. They were to have sent 


one to me yesterday, and I haven’t heard 


a thing from them. Tell them that if 
they can’t do something for me’ by to- 
morrow night that “4 

“They're fired bag and baggage and 
that we'll patronize somebody else. All 
right, moms. I'll look after it. Bettter 
yet, make a little note of it and lay it 
on my dresser so I'll see it in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Have a good time, Lawrence.” 

“I’m expecting a wonderful one.” 
Larry said it with one eye closed. 
“We'll be the life of the party and all 
that sort of thing.” But once outside 
his raillery ceased. “To The Elms,” he 
ordered as he entered the machine and 
sank back, the frills and furbelows of 
his cavalier costume bulging uncom- 
fortably against the cushions of the au- 
tomobile. The evening before him was 
hardly one of the sort to be desired 
after one has learned that he has acted 
as an agent in a counterfeiting scheme 
that showed promise of running into 


the hundred-thousand-dollar class. 
Larry wanted to think about bills, and 
safe combinations, and other things. 
Certainly he did not care to discuss the 
growth of the modern drama or the fine 
points of the newer art. And that he 
knew would be his lot—with Elizabeth 
Manning. 

In fact, things had been a bit black 
ever since Larry’s mother had returned 
from California six months before, with 
the glowing announcement of her meet- 
ing with Miss Manning at the Coro- 
nado, and the further news that Miss 
Manning was coming to New York to 
pursue her studies under Professor La- 
mion, who had retired from his chair 
in some university, Larry didn’t even 
remember which, and was devoting his 
life to the furtherance of his own 
specific investigations. Which would 
have been very well—had it turned out 
that way. But it hadn’t. For Mrs. 
Phelps had decided that Miss Elizabeth 
Manning, with her high forehead, 
straight-brushed hair, angular visage, 
and large horn-rimmed glasses, would 
be the exact person to act as a governor 
upon the rather exuberant spirits of her 
son, to relieve him of his colloquialisms 
and his slang, and to temper his life into 
a smooth groove of much learning and 
quiet aristocracy. 

The machine turned in the driveway 
of The Elms, and Larry in his foolish 
and uncomfortable costume crawled 
forth to await the coming of his com- 
panion of the evening. It was a wait 
of wonderment—then of surprise. For 
Miss Manning had chosen to be Queen 
Elizabeth. Larry groaned as_ he 
watched her approach. 

“There’s one consolation,’ he mused, 
“she’ll have to wear a mask.” 

A consolation which brought little 
solace. Masks conceal only countences, 
not voices, or mannerisms. After a 
greeting Larry settled down to the 
agony of a perfectly miserable evening. 
For Miss Manning was voluble. 
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“Such a wonderful day!” she gushed 
as the machine sang along through the 
soft night. “Such a marvelous day. The 
professor and I took an excursion into 
the country to study the Lepidoptera.” 

“Indeed.” 

“It was so interesting. We discov- 
ered several beautiful specimens of the 
Ephestia Kuhniella, and a perfectly mar- 
velous example of the Chlanogramma 
jasminzrum, which the professor states 
is rather rare in this part of the coun- 
try, especially at this time~of the year. 
Really, his store of learning regarding 
everything is to me a never-ending reve- 
lation. I——” 

“It must be.” To Larry Phelps the 
subject might as well have been the 
religions of the savage tribes of Tas- 
mania—if there are any. Besides, he 
was wondering what sort of chemicals 
are used to bleach the coloring matter 
from one-dollar bills. Miss Manning 
went on: 

“To hear him explain how the Lepi- 
doptera in general obtains its coloring 
pigments, and hy some butterflies are 
white and others have every hue of the 
peacock is simply wonderful.” 

“It must be.” Larry was a bit re- 
lieved. The long names applied only 
to butterflies. Besides, just around the 
turn of the road he had caught a 
glimpse of the radiance of Crown Arms, 
the home for that night of the Charity 
Masque, bringing the promise of a sur- 
cease of his boredom in the music, the 
and in the general gayety. 
With studied interjections he heard the 
day’s history recounted and the lore of 
the butterfly revealed in names which 
he didn’t understand. Then the ma- 
chine stopped. 

For three dances the world ran upon 
a very rocky course for Larry Phelps 
The conversation changed from the. va- 
garies of the aurora borealis to the 
eradication of famine in China. Larry 
listened and thought of other things, 
while the music called him forth to the 


crowds, 


floor and to unenjoyable dances. The 
weird figures of the mask passed and 
repassed, and Larry sighed with the 
knowledge that faces were masked, and 
that he could not distinguish a single 
friend to take from his shoulders the 
burden of learning and advancement 
which was his for the evening. Then 
suddenly she came. 

It was the second time she had passed, 
a little Pierrette, twirling a long feather, 
her mask covering all but the tip of a 
pert little nose, and lips which were 
tilted at the corners in an unceasing 
sinile of general enjoyment. She had no 
escort, and she seemed neither to recog- 
nize any one nor to be recognized. Ap- 
parently it caused her little concern. 
Behind the mask dark eyes roved and 
twinkled. The long feather twirled—at 
intervals she balanced it for a moment 
upon a small hand with great concern 
for the outcome of the feat—then went 
on again. Larry lost for the moment 
the sodden feeling that had occupied his 
chest all evening. Here and _ there, 
through the moving, swaying throng he 
followe@ the little figure, wishing—wish- 
ing—— 

“Isn’t that the professor? 
the professor!” 

The voice of Elizabeth Manning 
called him back to earth. She was nod- 
ding toward the center of the floor 
where a tall, angular being, attired in a 
worn cap and gown, was walking rathet 
aimlessly about in absent-minded fash 
ion. Larry leaped to his feet. 

“Tl find out for you. Pardon me 
I'll be gone just a moment.” 

Out he hurried to approach the black- 
garbed figure and to whisper a name. 
The professor nodded. Larry grinned 
hopefully. , 

“Miss Manning sent me for you!” he 
fabricated happily. “She’s been watch- 
ing for you all evening.” 

“Indeed! A very interesting young 
woman, Miss Manning.” 

“Oh, all of that. She was saying 


It must be 
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something about wanting to know the 
name of that last butterfly “4 

“Let me see.” The professor put a 
hand to that portion of his mask which 
shielded his forehead. “Was it the 
Chrysophanus thoe 

“Can’t prove it by me.” Out of a 
corner of his eye Larry had noticed that 
the Pierrette had reached the opposite 
side of the ballroom, and that she again 
was in the throes of excitement attend- 
ant upon the balancing of the feather. 
“I never could assimilate those names. 
Are you with any one, professor?” 

“No, indeed! I came more as a mat- 
ter of duty. You know, personally, I 
don’t care for e 

“Miss Manning just mentioned that 
she was a trifle bored, also. Perhaps, 
you could i 

“Certainly. I would be most happy.” 

Larry took him by the arm. A mo- 
ment later, Queen Elizabeth was ex- 
citedly recounting, while Cap and 
Gown stood modestly by, just how dex- 


” 


terously the last and best specimen of 
the afternoon had been pursued and cap- 


tured. Larry turned his head and 
searched the great room for the small, 
trim form of a Pierrette with a feather. 
Five minutes later, lost in a sea of en- 
lightenment, Larry sought to follow the 
trend of the conversation which had 
veered from Rodin’s statue of Victor 
Hugo, reposing in the Louvre of Paris, 
to the actual application in real life of 
the Marxian theories, interjecting a 
“yes” or a “no” at what he believed to 
be the proper moment. Then gradually 
he began to perceive that the discussion 
Was more and more between Miss Man- 
ning and the professor. Larry’s gaze 
roved the ballroom. Then suddenly he 
rose. 

“If you could pardon me just a mo- 
ment ?” 

They could. Larry turned away like 
a boy from school. A dance had just 
begun, and far over at one side Larry 
had seen the Pierrette bobbing about 


at the edge of the drifting tide, starting 
forward, then retreating, and evidently 
in distress. A glimpse and Larry 
guessed the reason. She had lost her 
prized feather, and the feet of dancers 
were busily destroying it. Hurriedly 
he skirted the edge of the throng. 
Quickly he put forth an arm to support 
her as, followed by hurried apologies, 
she stumbled backward as the result of 
a collision with a dancing couple. 

“If I may,” he begged. Then bend- 
ing swiftly he rescued the somewhat 
bedraggled feather and held it before 
her. The tilted lips curved in a smile 
of gratitude. 

“You're all that your costume stands 
for,” she said enthusiastically. 

“What’s that?” Larry had forgotten 
what he was representing. 

“Aren’t you a cavalier?” 

“T—I hope so. But—I’m a new 
one.” 

“T don’t understand.” She was 
straightening the fronds of the feather. 
Larry became bolder. 

“A sort of twentieth-century one.” 

“Still I den’t “i 

Larry grinned boyishly. 

“Well, the old-style fellows that used 
to do this for a living were satisfied just 
to be doing it. I’d—I’d—that is if you 
won't think it impertinent—I’d like a 
reward. Could I 

The lips smiled again. The slits in 
the mask revealed a pair of eyes that 
twinkled more than ever. The music 
had swelled, the dance was at the height 
of its fervor. He held forth a hand, 
and she came toward him. 

“T hope I’m dancing half as well as 
you are!” 

“Flatterer.” 

“Honestly. 

“What ?” 

“Well, if you only could understand 
how much I appreciate some one’s good 
dancing.” 

She laughed. 

“Now I know you're a real cavalier.” 


style 


If you only knew 
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“Honestly, I’m not. I’m just a poor 
lost soul seeking solace.” 

“Poetry?” She bantered. “A soul 
seeking solace. Tell me, is that any- 
thing like a shoe seeking shoe laces.” 

“That’s sacrilegious—or something. 
May I have the next dance?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Is it taken?’ The portion of Lar- 
ry’s features below his mask became 
doleful. ‘Then perhaps ” 

“Oh, it isn’t that. But, you see, we're 
strangers.” 

“J don’t care about that—if you 
don’t.” 

“But is it proper?” 

The dance had ceased, and they were 
walking toward the dimly lighted re- 
cesses of the adjacent lounge rooms. 
Larry glanced toward the professor and 
Queen Elizabeth. They were deep in 
conversation, and he returned to the 
more important question. 

“This is a masked ball, you know. 
The rules are supposed to be a bit re- 
laxed. And besides, we can introduce 
ourselves,” 

Quickly she placed a hand on his arm. 

“Please don’t.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because—if you told me your name, 
I'd be forced to tell you mine.” 

“T want to know it.” 

She laughed to cover her embarrass- 
ment, he thought. 

“But you mustn’t.” 

“T can’t call you Miss—Miss Noth- 
ing.” 

“Then, Sir Walter, why not just make 
it Cinderella?” 

“But Cinderella 
costume.” 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“No’—Larry admitted that with. a 
shake of the head—“but—but—why 
Cinderella ?” 

“Why not?” 

“T guess that’s true, too. Still—“a 
begging, boyish note came into his veice 
—‘there isn’t any harm about our know- 


doesn?t match the 
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ing who we are. I’m not afraid. Look 
here.” 

He raised his mask and held it aloft 
while she studied his features. The dark 
eyes twinkled. 

“You're very good looking—if that’s 
what you mean.” 
“But it isn’t. 
could make a trade. 

and then a 

“They’re dancing.” 
arm. 

“Does that mean ?” 

“That they’re dancing.” But her lips 
belied the statement. Larry begged. A 
moment later they were on the floor, 
and again Larry was telling her how 
different it was to dance with some one 
who could dance, and who didn’t talk 
about weighty subjects and whose mind 
was on the music and not upon the 
theory of education for the uplift of the 
unenlightened tribes of Abyssinia. Then 
suddenly he bent closer. 

“Do you think you’d know me if we 
ever should meet again?” 

“Of course! But we must not meet.” 

“Why ?” 

“T told you I was Cinderella. After 
the ball, you know, Cinderella goes back 
to—well, you remember the story, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes. But I don’t understand the ap- 
plication. How am’ I going to " 
Then he stopped and smiled to himself. 
The hand he held was small and pretty 
—he had noticed that before. But now 
he saw something more, something, for 
the moment, of far greater importance. 
On her finger was a ring, a queer, 
twisted thing which resolved itself into 
a Chinese dragon holding a ruby in its 
widespread mouth. Larry suddenly 
changed the subject. “Am I to have 
another dance to-night, Cinderella?” 

“Are you,” she bantered, “Captain 
Kidd?” . 

“But I thought I was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or somebody like that.” 


1 thought perhaps we 
I'd lift my mask, 


She touched his 
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“You were—for a moment. Since 
then you’ve been a pirate.” 

“Are you afraid of ’em?” 

“Pirates? Terribly.” 

“All right, then. I’m a whole flock 
of pirates. Captain Kidd, Jean Lafitte, 
Buccaneer Charlie, Mackerel-eye Vane, 
yo, ho, ho, all the bottles of rum and the 
dead man’s chest rolled into one. After 
the next dance I'll run up the black flag 
and come sailing back in a low, rakish 
craft for another dance. And I ask for 
nothing—I take it. I'll have the dance 
after next.” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered in 
meekness. The music ceased. 
put a guttural roll into his voice. 

“R-r-r-r-e-member-r-r-r-r-r!”” he or- 
dered in mock-villain fashion. “The 
dance after next.” 

Then he hurried back to the realiza- 
tion that life after all wasn’t a glowing, 
wonderful thing of smooth floors and 
drifting music, of yielding, swaying 
forms, of pretty lips that tilted engag- 
ingly, of dark eyes that glistened and 
twinkled. Instead, when he reached 
them, the professor and Miss Manning 
were complaining that masked balls were 
deadly dull affairs, not at all conducive 
to the higher aims of life. 

“Merely catch-penny devices,” the 
professor was saying. “During the year 
that I took a post-gratudate course at 
Brander University it was my good for- 
tune to become very well acquainted 
with Professor Jordan, who held the 
chair of applied psychology, and we 
often discussed this very thing.” 

“Of what thing, professor, if I may 
ask?’ Larry coming back to prison felt 
that he might as well suffer the whole 
penalty. The professor turned with 
soggy seriousness. 

“The practice in which the average 
human indulges of raising money for 
various causes. This dance, for in- 
stance. If every one here had simply 
appointed a chairman to collect the 
funds, then forward a check for his or 
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her share, think of how much easier 
the whole task would have been, and 
how much more beneficial. There 
would have been no deductions for ex- 
penses or x 

“Then the idea would be for nobody 
to have a good time, but just to spend 
his life sitting at home signing checks.” 

“T mean ” Then the discourse be- 
came a lecture through which Larry sat 
blinking and thinking of other things. 
The wall-eyed picture of Mr. Cleveland 
rose again before him, but it was not 
as haunting as it had been. There were 
other things to think about, eyes for in- 
stance that were not wall-eyed, but spar- 
kling and lively, lips that were inviting 
yet aloof, a hand that was small and 
caressing and perfectly proper, and a 
personality that was a mystery. 

Almost as much of a mystery, had 
Larry only known, as the benumbered 
sheet of paper which William, his man- 
servant, was at that moment holding 
to a shaded light in his room on the 
top story of the big, rambling Phelps 
home at Lawn Moor. The message had 
been delivered by the Phelps chauffeur, 
who had left his machine on the main 
road, crept to the rear door, then hur- 
ried on again, once the paper had found 
its way safely into William’s hands. 

A queer, rambling thing it was, seem- 
ingly only columns of figures scribbled 
by some one figuring his accounts, mean- 
ing nothing to the ordinary person who 
might discover it, and apparently noth- 
ing more than the frenzied attempts of 
some one to find the discrepancy be- 
tween the figures on the stub of his 
check book and the amount shown on 
the monthly bank-balance sheet. But to 
William it evidently was something 
more. 

Close to the light he held it, his pen- 
cil selecting numbers and checking them, 
his brow furrowed, his eyes serious. 
One after another the numbers were 
brought forth to be put in rows and 
checked and rechecked. Now and then 
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he peered at a small memorandum book 
which he brought from under the rug, 
only to return it warily after each con- 
sultation. Wider his eyes became, and 
wider. His mouth puckered. He whis- 
tled softly. A green paleness took the 
place of the usual ruddiness of his 
cheeks. Then softly he rose and tiptoed 
down the hall to the room of Arthur, 
the butler. He tried the knob of the 
door. It was locked. 

Anxiously the servant raised a hand 
and knocked. There was no answer. 
He knocked again, this time with more 
strength. A voice came from within: 

“Who’s there?” 

William, his face greener than ever, 
leaned close to the door. 

“Shh-h-h-h!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“It’s me—Bill. Open the door. I've 
got bad news.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RING ON THE FINGER. 

UT Larry Phelps did not know. Be- 
sides, the dance was beginning, and 

with a hurried apology, which was not 
heard by the heavy-minded pair at his 
side, Larry rose to hasten forth in 
search of Pierrette. He found her 
standing near the spot where he had 
left her, and Larry wondered ii there 
was anything significant in that fact. 
He asked her—then wished he hadn’t. 

“Really, I didn’t notice,” came her 
bantering reply. “I just happened to 
be here. In fact, I didn’t expect you to 
come.” 

“Would you have been sorry—if I 
hadn’t ?” 

“It wouldn’t be fair to answer that. 
If I should tell you that I wouldn’t have 
been sorry, that would be rude. And if 
I should have been sorry, that would be 
forward. So,” and she smiled at him, 
“T shall remain discreetly silent.” 

“And you won’t tell me who you 
are?” 

It was the beginning of the same ar- 


gument, all over again. Rather a plea, 
for one cannot argue against a settled 
fact. It lasted through the dance, and 
another after that. It was continued 
as they stood in the dimness of the 
lounging room. 

“Please,” he begged, “I’m willing to 
tell you who I am—but you won’t let 
me. You've threatened to run away 
from me the minute I mention my name. 
That isn’t fair. Let’s be polite and 
conventional and everything and intro- 
duce ourselves. Now I’m 

“Don't!” There was a seriousness 
about her command = which halted 
Larry. He veered to another angle of 
the plea. 

“Then let’s just exchange looks. You 
owe me one. I’ve lifted my mask, but 
—please, won’t you?” 

He reached toward her, only to with- 
draw his hand as she caught at it 
swiftly, almost in alarm, Larry thought. 

“Please don’t—I can’t explain, I can 
just tell you that you'd be sorry if you 
knew.” 

“Sorry: 

“Yes.” She smiled quizzically. “You 
are having a good time, aren’t you?” 

‘Best in my life.” 

“It'll be a pleasant memory ?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then don’t spoil it.” Suddenly she 
touched his arm. A bugle was sounding 
from the orchestra balcony. ‘What's 
that ?” 

Larry turned and peered out into the 
ballroom. Here and there persons were 
gathered in little groups, others were 
hurrying toward each other; there was 
laughter and greetings and jollity. 

“It’s the order to unmask,” Larry an- 
nounced jubilantly. “Now “i 

Suddenly he stopped. For, in the mo- 
ment that he had watched the activity 
of the dance floor, Pierrette had disap- 
peared, 

Frantically Larry started in search of 
her. He was almost as much excited 
as William, who, with the butler, still 
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bent close to the bit of- paper with its 
rows of figures, going over it a third 
time for the sake of accuracy, and find- 
ing still the same message: 

Pinched. Don’t worry. In for fighting. 
Dicks haven't any idea. Lay low until you 
get word. Am sending wife to wise you. 
She'll bring message. LANE. 

William’s pale-green face had light- 
ened somewhat as the butler took the 
sheet of paper, deciphered it according 
to his own ideas, and received the same 
result. 

“It must mean that he’s just afraid 
that they will get on to something,” 
came from William at last. “Anyway, 
we're safe.” 

“Yes,” the butler pulled back the 
sheets preparatory to retiring once more, 
“but we'll have to be careful until we 
get the word. Nothing’s been pulled so 
far this week.” 

“No. Of course, everything’s ready. 
Lane must mean to turn the proceeds 
over to the missus instead of taking ’em 
to him.” 

“Better wait and see. Anyway, he 
can’t be in for long, if it’s only for 
fighting.” 

“That's true. 
to see him?” 

The butler gave William a look of 
utmost scorn. 

“Great Ceasar, no! 
your mouth to the others 
get the word.” 

William pattered back to his own 
room and to the burning of a sheet of 
paper. That message must remain a 
secret-—especially from Larry Phelps. 

But just then Larry Phelps wasn’t 
worrying about things of which he had 
no knowledge. What was uppermost 
on his mind was the fact that a moment 
before a very pretty, shapely, mysteri- 
ous young woman had been at his side— 
and that now she had disappeared. One 
after another he made the rounds of the 
various lounge and reception - rooms 
Which adjoined the ballroom. He 

2F—ps 


Think we'd better try 


And don’t blab 
until you 
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searched everywhere, but found no trace 
of the person he sought. Gradually, 
hopelessly, a bit forlorn, he drifted back 
to where the professor and Miss Man- 
ning, unmasked now, were more deeply 
engaged than ever in a new discussion, 
and sought aimlessly to become inter- 
ested. It was vain. Now that masks 
were removed, persons passed whom 
he recognized, stopped to chat a mo- 
ment, then went on. The music began 
once more, and dutifully Larry broke 
in on the conversation long enough to 
drag his companion through a dance, 
then bring her back to the professor 
and to themes which were apparently 
far more important than the ordinary 
diversion of moving one’s feet in 
rhythm with music. Larry excused 
himself and drifted away again, Un- 
der ordinary circumstances he might 
have considered it rude, but now his 
emotions dominated his social con- 
science. 

“You didn’t see a young woman in 
a Pierrette outfit leave here, did you?” 
Larry asked as he slipped a bill into the 
hand of the head of the check room. 
That person rubbed his bald head 
thoughtfully. 

“Let me 
like ?” 

“About five feet three, dark—and I 
think she still wore her mask.” 

“That’s right. I remember now. It 
was just after the bugle call, wasn’t it ? 
Of course, it was none of my affair, sir, 
but I simply happened to notice that she 
still kept her face covered after every 
one else had taken off their masks. 
Yes, sir, I noticed her. She’s gone, 
sir.” 

“Thanks,” said Larry, but there was 
no thankfulness in his heart as he turned 
back to the ballroom. The Charity 
Masque had lost for him a great deal 
of attractiveness. At the main door- 
way he met a group of persons 
whom he knew, and danced. But the 
music suddenly had become poor and 


see? What did she look 
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out of time, the floor had changed from 
the smooth, even thing that it had been 
a short time before, and the girl was 
deadly dull. Besides, she couldn’t dance, 
absolutely not. Larry again made apol- 
ogies and wandered on—back to his 
millstone, Miss Manning. 

Only to rise shortly, however, and 
again with a hastily fabricated excuse 
seek new surcease. The professor and 
Llizabeth now had turned to the set- 
tlement of the problems of the nation, 
and Larry Phelps didn’t care to settle 
anything, except the mystery of Dier- 
rette and the disconcerting fact that he 
formed what apparently was the cen- 
ter of a counterfeiting that 
might tangle the affairs of the Phelps 
Manufacturing Company for months. 

He had momentarily forgotten that 
angle of his difficulties, but now it all 
came back again, the wall-eyes of the 
counterfeited Mr. Cleveland staring out 
from the vignettes of twenty-dollar 
bills in sorrowful proclamation that they 
weren't really worth twenty dollars. 

Larry shook himself in a_ physical 
effort to rid himself of a mental distress 
—an effort which failed to achieve the 
desired result. He glanced toward the 
professor and Miss Manning. They 
still were deep in conversation. A sud- 
den desire to get away, to forget every- 
thing for at least a few moments, had 
come over Phelps, and, like a boy 
sneaking to a swimming pool, he edged 
toward the check room for his coat and 
hat. Larry wanted the air, if only five 
minutes of it. He wanted to forget for 
a moment the crowded ballroom, the 
weaving, grotesque figures and cos- 
tumes, and the memory of a person 
whose identity he had failed to learn. 
Until this -day life had been a fairly 
even succession of events, with little 
that was untoward to mar the perspec- 
tive of a satisfied existence. But—— 

He turned from the broad steps and 
passed the caller without giving an or- 
der for his machine. Larry preferred 


scheme 


the exercise of finding it for himself 
rather than the long wait until the flash- 
ing lights should enumerate the number, 
and the chauffeur could extricate the car 
from the maze of waiting automobiles 
and come forward. So, threading his 
way among the parked vehicles, he 
walked here and there, searching for 
the familiar outlines of the Phelps 
limousine, walking up one line and down 
the other, finally to discern the license 
of his car and to hurry forward. 

Beside the limousine another car stood 
with its door open, in evidence of the 
fact that some one had just entered. 
Larry looked toward it with a casual 
curiosity which became slightly height- 
ened when he noticed that the feminine 
occupant was leaning out in conversa- 
tion with his chauffeur. He could not 
see her features, all was shadowy ex- 
cept one bright spot of light from a ma- 
chine far at the rear, which cut through 
the space of the parking and caught her 
hand where it rested on the knob of 
the door of his limousine. Evidently 
a question had been asked, for Larry 
saw the silhouetted head of his chauf- 
feur bob. Then came his voice: 

“Yessum. [Everything’s O. K.” 

Without stopping to reason Larry 
hurried forward, reaching the edge of 
his machine just in time to see the hand 
withdrawn from the knob. Then, 
clouded and befogged as the exhaust of 
the engine poured forth its oily smoke, 
Larry stood impotent. A spurt, and the 
machine had left its place in the park- 
ing. Larry was unable to gain the license 
number or even to form a hazy idea 
as to its make or ownership. For one 
other thing had claimed all of his at- 
tention, one other thing had held his 
eyes. 

The hand which had rested on the 
knob of his limousine had been un- 
gloved. It was a small hand, and a 
dainty hand, but that was not what 
Larry had noticed. It was the fact that 
a finger bore a queer ring, a queef, 
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twisted Chinese dragon, holding a ruby 
in its mouth. 


CHAPTER V. 
MARY MAKES HER ENTRY. 


ITH — sudden 

went forward to. stare  futilely 
down the driveway. Four machines 
were bunched on the progress toward 
the main road, and there was not a 
chance to discern which one contained 
the woman whom Phelps knew was the 
mysterious Pierrette of the Charity 
Masque. Following the one remaining 
clew, he turned back to his own car 
and the chauffeur. 

“Who was that woman?” came ab- 
ruptly, and the chauffeur stared. 

“Really, I don’t know, sir. [ never 
saw her before. They came in after 
we did, sir, and her car scraped this 
one a bit. She was asking if there had 
been any damage.” 

“Was there ?”’ 

“No, sir. Their bumper hit our tire.” 

Disgustedly Larry climbed in and 
sank back upon the cushions. If there 
had only been some damage and a dis- 
pute between chauffeurs, with a claim, 
and that sort of thing—at least he could 
have learned her identity. But now he 
was as much in ignorance as before. 

“Take me for a five-minute drive,” he 
ordered, and the chauffeur obeyed. Al- 
most before he realized it Larry was 
back again, making his way toward the 
professor and Miss Manning. 

“Another dance?” he asked with the 
best simulation of expectancy that he 
could summon. She raised a limp hand. 

“Oh, dear, no! Really the floor’s too 
crowded, don’t you think ?” 

Phelps agreed. An hour more, at 
least, his watch said that it was an 
hour, and they were homeward bound, 
taking the professor with them. He 
also lived at The Elms. 

Under ordinary conditions Larry 
Phelps would have gone to sleep im- 


realization Larry 


mediately after saying good night to his 
companion. Two hours later found him 
awake and staring into darkness. Three 
hours, and he had not exchanged his 
preoccupied wakefulness for sleep. 

In the morning Larry threw himself 
into his clothes and began the morn- 
ing rush to the oftice, only to be halted 
at the door. 

“T found this notation on your 
dresser, Mr. Phelps,” said William, 
handing him a bit of paper. Larry 
took it, stared at it a second, then 
jammed it into a pocket. 

“Yes,” he grunted, “mother wants a 
maid. Tell her I'll attend to it first 
thing.” 

At the office he telephoned. Receiy 
ing a promising answer Larry tore up 
the reminder. Fidgeting and nervous 
he fretted about the office striving to 
concentrate on his work, and consist- 
ently failed. Five minutes more he en 
dured it, then reached for his hat and 
went forth to summon a taxicab. Again 
he found himself in the little inclosure 
of the secret service, while the shuf 
fling being within took his card. But 
this time there was no delay, and the 
fat chief extended a hand as he en- 
tered. 

“Just getting ready to send for you,” 
came his announcement. “Don’t like 
to telephone—too many persons may lis- 
ten in. You've not told any one around 
the office that there’s an investigation 
on?” 

“No. I came down here to ask you 
about that. I was wondering if it 
wouldn’t be better to telegraph my fa- 
ther.” 

“Does he expect to get back soon?” 

“Not for another six weeks or so.” 

“Would anybody at the plant know 
that it was unusual for him to hurry 
back ?” 

“Yes, sir. Several.” 

“Then let him Never mind 
writing him anything about this mat- 
ter, or telegraphing him. He’d come 
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home in a minute, some one might sus- 
picion the reason, and the jig’d be up. 
Besides, he couldn’t help. Take a look 
at this picture. Ever see this man be- 
fore?” 

Larry accepted the proffered rogues’ 
gallery photograph and stared hard at 
the features of the man depicted there. 

“Never saw him—that is, that I re- 
member.” 

“Never worked around the plant?’ 

“Not that I know.” 

“Do you see most of the employees ?’ 

“All of them—when I pay off. But 
I’ve never noticed this fellow. Why?” 

“We pinched him last night.” 

“Then you've got e 

“Not a thing. He’s just a slick con- 
man and counterfeiter who’s done a 
couple of jolts. He seems to have too 
much money without working for it, 
so one of my men got into a scrap 
with him last night while the framed 
cop came along and made the pinch. 
They’re holding him on a few faked-up 
charges, such as assault with attempt to 
kill, until we can make an investiga- 
tion.” 

“Now how about the paying teller?” 

“Nothing to him. We found him 
really on his vacation at Erndyke Hills, 
his wife and children with him, and 
his vacation address at the bank. He’s 
worked there for five years and there 
isn’t anything against his record.” 

“Then e 

“If you’ve been putting out coun- 
terfeit money that you’ve got from the 
Stock-Riverman’s Bank, it’s been 
switched on you, either on the way to 
the bank or after you’ve put it in the 
safe. That’s why I asked if you ever 
had seen this bird. Thought he might 
have got a job at the plant and used it 
to pull a trick.” 

“I’m sure he’s never worked there. 
Would he be under his real name?” 

“His real name or some other one,” 
laughed the chief. “You can see by our 
records that he’s used several.” 


’ 


“Peter Lane—alias Boston Pete, alias 
Harry Carson, alias Tom Denton, alias 
Filler Moore! Confidence and counter- 
feiting,” read Larry, then looked at the 
chief. ‘I don’t remember having seen 
any of these names on the pay roll.” 

“That’s tough. I thought maybe we 
had a line on things. One thing’s a cinch 
—unless you’re doing this counterfeit- 
ing yourself, Mr. Phelps, and I hardly 
believe that, it’s an inside job, where 
the money is switched on you in the 
safe.” 

“Then ig 

“There’s only one thing to do. Wait 
and see whether the thing’s repeated. If 
it isn’t, we'll know that we’ve got the 
right bird in Boston Pete. If it is, 
all we can hope to do is to put a secret 
guard on duty at the plant.” 

“But suppose that they work it again 
before we put on the guard. The plant 
will be out that money.” 

“The government will refund you in 
that case. It’s our only chance. Go to 
the bank as usual Friday and draw your 
money. Then put it in the safe as 
usual. After that we'll just have to 
wait and see what happens.” 

All of which was not a pleasant out- 
look for Larry Phelps. The rogues’ 
gallery photograph of Boston Pete had 
meant nothing to him, and according to 
the chief there was no evidence other 
than the fact that he was an ex-con- 
vict to cause suspicion. The hope that 
the deal might be traced to the missing 
paying teller of the Stock-Riverman’s 
Bank, thereby stopping any more at- 
tempts at substitution of the pay-roll 
cash, had proved fruitless. Now it was 
a waiting game—and, frankly, Larry 
Phelps didn’t like it. 

But there was nothing else to do. 
He returned to his office to spend the 
day in mentally searching the records 
of every one in his employ—to no avail. 
Old Houseman, the bookkeeper, had 
been there twenty years. Gregg, the 
manager, Mastin, the superintendent— 
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one by one, Larry checked them over 
and was forced to hold them blame- 
less. Then at the close of the day he 
made his way thoughtfully to the sta- 
tion, and home. 

There he sought his room, dismissed 
William, and sank into his big chair 
to await the usual evening visit from 
his mother. It was not long delayed. 
Larry began at what he knew to be her 
first interest: 

“Maid get here yet, moms?” 

“Not yet, Lawrence. But I’ve sent 
the car for her. They telephoned that 
she’d arrive on the six o’clock express.” 

“She’s coming, all right, then. I gave 
them the dickens over the telephone this 
morning.” 

“I only hope,” said Mrs. Phelps with 
a sigh, “that she’s satisfactory. I al- 
most give up hope sometimes. But, 
Lawrence, did you have a good time 
last night ?” 

For a moment the sky cleared for 
Larry. 

“Wonderful,” 
ment. 

“Was there a good crowd?” 

“A crowd? Really, I didn’t notice. 
Yes, I suppose there was. Every one 
was there—the Agnews, and the Ma- 
sons and Kendalls—I ran into a num- 
ber of them, and they all seemed to be 
having a good time.” 

“And Elizabeth?” 

“Oh, great,” lied Larry. 

“You really had a good time?’ 

“Excellent !” 

“There!” Mrs. Phelps suddenly took 
a new tack. -“Isn’t it just what I’ve 
always said? If you'll only come out 
of your shell and give Elizabeth the 
benefit of the doubt, she'll prove as in- 
teresting and as companionable as any 
other girl. And, Lawrence, she’d have 
a wonderful influence over you.” 

“But, moms’’—Larry had neglected 
to mention that his good time was ex- 
perienced in the moments when h 
decidedly not in the company of 


came his announce- 
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beth Manning—“TI don’t want any influ- 
ences.” 

“Tt isn’t what you want, Lawrence, 
it’s what you need.” 

“Then I don’t need any.” 

“But you do. Every young man does. 
Elizabeth is just the sort of girl who 
could bring out the best in you.” 

Larry shook his head doggedly. 

“Listen, moms,” came at last, “let’s 
just thrash this whole thing out and 
have it over with. In the first place 
I hardly know this girl. You met her 
—how long ago was it?” 

“Why, when I first went to Coro- 
nado. She impressed me right from 
the beginning.” 

“All right! You met her at Coro- 
nado, and you liked her because she 
was a highbrow and had all this up- 
stage society stuff and looked aristo- 
cratic. Why is it that any one to look 
aristocratic has to be as ugly as a mud 
fence?” 

“Lawrence!” 

“Well, it’s the truth, and since we’re 
on the subject, I might as well get my 
back against the wall and have it out. 
It’s easy enough to fall in love to order 
with some one that’s peppy and pretty.” 

“Please don't much slang, 
Lawrence.” 

“Very well, full of verve and dash 
and pretty as a picture and everything 
like that. I could even stand a little 
highbrow thrown in on such a person. 
But with Elizabeth it’s different. She’ 
tall and angular and ugly—please par 
don me for using a plain word—and 
well, I just can’t stand her, moms, that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Well, Lawrence,” Phelps had 
put on her best broken-hearted voice, 
“you know that I wouldn’t want to 
force you into anything, but you must 
remember this, that I’m a great 
older than you are, and much more 
experienced. I’ve watched these giddy 
young things to whom you refer—and 
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they don’t last, Lawrence. 
is pretty forever.” 

“But some of them are ugly forever,” 
returned the son. 
“Perhaps so. 
than the others.” 

“I don’t care about the safety,” he 
answered truthfully. ‘What I want is 
some one that I can look at. I can’t 
do that with Elizabeth Manning. Be- 
sides, what on earth would we talk 
about? I’d come home and tell her 
about the ball game and she’d be try- 
ing to tell me about the difference be- 
tween the solar system and the Penn- 
sylvania systems. Besides, I might as 
well tell you, moms, that there’s an- 
other and very good reason why I can’t 
marry Elizabeth Manning.” 

“Lawrence, you don’t mean _ that 
you’ve fallen in love with some one 
else?’ 

“Frankly, I don’t know whether I do 
or not. All I know is that I’ve run up 
against a little system of comparison 
that makes me sure I don’t want Eliza- 
beth, and that I couldn’t be happy with 
her, no matter how much joy it might 
give you. Beyond that, there isn’t much 
to say except——” 

There was a knoek on the door. It 
was William. 

“Mrs. Phelps, begging your pardon, 
but there is a young lady downstairs 
that Thomas just brought from the sta- 
tion. She says she was sent from the 
employment agency.” 

“There’s your maid, moms.” 

“Yes, thank goodness! Now, if she'll 
only be satisfactory. I'll be right down, 
William, to interview her.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Phelps. I'll tell her, Mrs. 
Phelps.” : 

On went William. 
turned again to her son. 

“But don’t you think, Lawrence 

“To tell the truth, moms, I’m not 
thinking at all. I don’t have to. In- 
stinct—listen, let’s talk about it some 
other time. The way servants are now, 
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that girl’s liable to run out on you if 
you don’t show up down there pretty 
quick.” 

“But, Lawrence, I simply can’t let 
you run headlong into anything without 
knowing something about it. I is 

“You'll know all about it before any- 
thing happens. There’s my word on it. 
I’m not going to elope and leave you 
with Elizabeth on your hands—even if 
I have to go out and scare her up a 
hsuband myself. Besides, how on earth 
do you know that she would want to 
marry me, anyway ?” 

“TI don’t. But then there’s no good 
reason why she shouldn’t.” 

“I’m hoping there are a lot of ’em,” 
returned Larry as his mother left the 
room to interview the waiting maid. 
And in the next ten minutes he repeated 
the sentiment more than once. It was 
sad enough to be smothered under a 
downpour of wall-eyed counterfeit bills, 
to say onthing of being tormented by 
the knowledge that he had met some 
one whom he felt he could really like 
and enjoy, only to be denied the knowl- 
edge of her identity. This was quite 
sad enough without the added outlook 
upon a highbdow life in company with 
some one who thought it a bore to dance, 
foolish to enjoy a ball game, and worse 
than silly to do anything less elevating 
than reading the classics. And, as 
Larry Phelps mentioned to himself, he 
wasn’t built that way. He laid his 
cigarette absently upon the arm of the 
chair instead of the ash try and forgot 
it until the odor of scorching varnish 
reminded him that burning cigarettes 
contain fire. He removed his collar 
and tie, then replaced them simply be- 
cause he couldn’t think of anything else 
to do. He tried to whistle, and ended 
by swearing enthusiastically under his 
breath. Then he turned to the hall to 
listen to the set of questions which his 
mother invariably asked every prospec- 
tive servant. 

For a moment or so he listened from 
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the landing, a smile at last finding its 
way to his lips as the usual line of 
inquiry was followed; the names of 
parents, grandparents, state of health, 
length of employment at the last posi- 
tion, all in the deadly seriousness with 
which Mrs. Phelps was wont to view 
the decease of a near relative, or a win- 
ning hand at bridge. The smile grew 
broader as the inquisition rounded into 
the home stretch, then suddenly faded. 
There was something about that voice. 

Larry went down the stairs. He 
gasped. The full face he never had 
seen before, but the eyes, the tilt of the 
lips, that ring: 

“I believe you are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, Mary,” Mrs. Phelps was saying. 
“Arthur will show you to your room.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Then the new maid 
looked up, straight intothe face of Larry 
Phelps. Her eyes widened, the lips 
parted in a startled manner, the color 
fled for a second from her cheeks. Then, 
with the most maidenly sort of a curtsy, 
she bowed to Mrs. Phelps, and, appar- 
ently completely at ease, handed Arthur, 
the butler, her handbag and followed 
him as he led the way toward the back 
stairway and her room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FROM THE BEDROOM WINDOW. 


for Larry Phelps, he could only 
stand and stare in a befuddled 
amazement. Mrs. Phelps reached her 
son’s side on the stairway. 

“I said, Lawrence, that I think she 
will do very well.” 
“Beg pardon? 

course.” 

“T like a trim-looking maid. [ don’t 
think there is anything more necessary 
about one than daintiness. Do you?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“But you don’t seem pleased. Was 
there anything about her that you didn’t 
like ?” 

“I? 


AS 


Oh, 


yes, yes, of 


Tickled to death. There 


couldn’t have been a better choice if I’d 
made it myself.” 

With which Larry returned to his 
room and to the true expression of his 
feelings. So this was the reason that 
she had refused to reveal her features 
at the Charity Masque! This was why 
she had not told her name, and why she 
had called herself Cinderella! Some- 
body’s maid, sick of the drab life, tired 
of the constant sight of others enjoy- 
ing the luxuries of life, she had ob- 
tained a ticket somewhere and gone 
forth for one fairylike night in another 
world. 

Larry wondered vaguely what he was 
going to do about it all. He wondered 
how he was going to act toward her, 
and whether she would take advantage 
of the fact that they once had danced 
together. With that his shoulders 
straightened. slightly. 

“Can't help it if she does!” came at 
last. “I did it, and I’m not ashamed 
of it, whether she’s a maid or an em- 
press or—not that I want to marry her, 
now, or anything of the kind”—the mo- 
ment of soliloquy had become a mono- 
logue. “But just because a person's a 
maid is no sign they’re not just as good 
as a lot of other people and—— Won- 
der what William did with my tie pin?” 

Following the last thought he stepped 
into the hall at the sound of steps, ex 
pecting to find the effulgent, somewhat 
flabby William. 

It was the maid, coming hesitatingly 
along, attired now in her servant’s garb, 
and apparently on the way to the room 
of Mrs. Phelps. At the sight of Larry 
she stopped, half turned as though to 
flee, then, with a sudden flip-of her head, 
came forward. 

“Mr. Phelps,” came in 
tones, “I—I—didn’t know.” 
Larry laughed. 

“That’s all right. 
about it.” 

“Oh, everything. I—TI never did any- 
thing like that before in my life. But 
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it was just my chance to have a good 
time and I took it. I never dreamed 
that I’d show up here at your house to 
work.” 

“No one’s injured by it.” 

She wrung her hands, staring discon- 
solately at them. 

“I know—nobody but myself. I'd 
always dreamed of going to something 
like that, and it was my night off and 
the lady for whom I was working was 
sick. I just couldn't resist. I hired a 
costume and got a machine. I kept my 
mask on all the time and went in on her 
ticket. I stole it.” 

“That was why 
corted f°” 

“Yes. I went through the door with 
a crowd and nobody noticed it. And” 
-—she looked pleadingly toward Larry— 
“T did have such a good time.” 

“Well, why not just remember that 

and forget the rest ?”’ 

“That’s what I’d like to do. After 
it all was over I wanted to have the 
dream of having met somebody—like 
you—who would wonder who I was and 
think of me as maybe some rich girl— 
it would have been just wonderful if 
it only had worked out that way. But 
it didn’t. The lady where I worked 
found out that I’d taken her ticket and 
gone to the ball, and fired me. That’s 
how I happened to come here. They’d 
been looking for a maid at the employ- 
ment agency and I just happened to 
show up and to be what they wanted. 
I didn’t tell Mrs. Phelps the truth.” 

Larry smiled. 

“Don’t,” he cautioned. 

“But you'll i 

“Did I act like a gentleman the other 
night ?” 

“Oh, wonderful, Mr. Phelps.” 

“Then I suppose I still can continue 
being a gentleman. And a real gentle- 
man, you know, never tells.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Phelps. If I’d 
known whose place it was, I’d have 


you were unes- 


never come here. I wanted you to think 
—but I guess that’s over now. But I 
did have a good time.” 

Larry bowed. 

“So did I. We’re even. It’s over 
now—let’s mark it up to a pleasant 
memory and forget the rest. You may 
trust me, Miss “i 

“I guess you’d better call me Mary.” 

“Very well, Mary. The incident,” 
as they say in diplomatic circles, “is 
closed.” 

Again she thanked him effusively and 
went on, Larry Phelps watching her 
retreat. His words had been a trifle 
hollow, his smile forced. For if it was 
displeasing to Mary to find herself a 
maid in the home of her cavalier, it was 
just as displeasing—perhaps more so— 
to Larry Phelps to learn that his Cin- 
derella of the Charity Masque was a 
Cinderella after all, and that there was 
no slipper to transform her into any- 
thing else. Somewhat grumpily Larry 
returned to his room and punched the 
bell for William. Then he dressed, went 
down to dinner, and listened to the news 
that his mother had spent a wonderful 
afternoon with Miss Manning. Which 
for Larry only made matters worse. 

But in it all there was this consola- 
toin: When the interview was over 
Mary became simply Mary, the maid, 
who served Mrs. Phelps, bowed in true 
servant fashion to Larry Phelps as he 
passed, and apparently forgot that he 
had ever begged her for dances, or 
sought her in the thronged ballroom of 
the Charity Masque. A day, and the 
embarrassment of the situation seemed 
to have passed for her—the past had 
become a blank. But something else 
was now claiming Larry’s attention, the 
fact that Friday was here, that he had 
made the usual visit to the Stock-Riv- 
erman’s Bank, received the fifteen hun- 
dred twenty-dollar bills for the pay 
rolls, scrutinized them carefully, found 
that they were genuine, and placed them 
within the safe to await the coming of 
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Saturday morning and the making up 
of the pay envelopes. 

That incident would 
things. If the bills 
through the night 

With nervous hands Larry Phelps 
turned the knob of the big safe the next 
morning and peered within. The bun- 
dle of bills was there, but, for that mat- 
ter, they always had been there on 
pay-roll morning. The thing to be de- 
cided was whether they were real bills 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the United States of America, or 
whether they were twenty-dollar coun- 
terfeits with the eyes of Mr. Cleveland 
staring out in wall-eyed vacuity upon 
the disappointed beholder. Nervously 
Larry brought the package forth and 
spread the currency on the desk before 
him. Mr. Cleveland’s eyes appeared to 
have improved vastly. The feel of the 
paper was genuine, there was not that 
slightly deadened crinkle that had been 
apparent upon close examination in the 
money which the chief had shown him. 
One by one he went over them, check- 
ing them by the numbers which he had 
taken at random from the currency 
which he had received at the bank the 
day previous. They matched. Happily 
Larry filled the pay envelopes, then re- 
ported at Customs Building. 

“Looks like we’ve got the right man, 
chief,” he announced. 

“Everything all right this morning ?” 

“Fine! Not a bill replaced. All of 
them genuine.” 

“Good! We'll start sweating this fel- 
low to see what we can learn.” 

But three days of inquisition brought 
nothing, as Larry learned when he made 
his visit to the secret-service office the 
early part of the week. The counter- 
feiter—if he were the counterfeiter— 
was standing pat. Larry looked to the 
chief for inspiration. 

“What's the next move?” 

“There isn’t any, for a while. 
still holding him without bail. 
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we're still working on him. Sometimes 
they come through quick, and some- 
times they don’t come through at all. 
How long it’ll take before we run on to 
something incriminating, I can’t say. 
Anyway, you don’t seem to have much 
to worry about, now that you’re being 
left alone.” 

And to Larry Phelps that was some- 
thing to regard with utmost gratitude. 
A sense of security had come to him 
with the knowledge that the safe had 
yielded good bills instead of bogus ones. 
He forgot to search the faces of those 
who worked about him, to eye suspi- 
ciously every person who went near the 
safe. He even listened to the lectures 
of his mother upon the right sort of 
a wife for a heedless young man, with- 
out starting an argument. Further—— 

“Don’t take this as anything indica- 
tive, moms,” he announced over the 
telephone one afternoon. “But I'll not 
be home until late. Thought I’d give 
you a thrill and take Miss Manning out 
to dinner and to the theater. She isn’t 
such a bad sort after all.” 

“T knew 

“T mean just for that sort of thing. 
But as I said—you understand. This 
is just an evening, and not a lifetime.” 

The next morning Larry Phelps con- 
fided to himself that he hadn’t had such 
a rotten time, after all. Moreover, he 
had done most of the talking and— 
well, it had been a good dinner and a 
good show, and the world was whirling 
along pretty well in general. 

It continued to whirl as Larry went 
to the bank as usual for his pay-roll 
money, examined it, and placed it in 
the safe at the office. But with the 
closing of the big door there returned 
to him some of the nervousness of the 
week before, some of the uneasiness, 
the suspicion. Suppose that it had been 
only a fluke, that something had gone 
wrong for once and that 

He was silent at dinner. He was 
grumpy with William. Long after the 
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rest of the house had retired he sat 
trying to read, but in reality, wonder- 
ing what was happening at the office, 
wondering whether the big door to the 
safe had opened at the touch of some 
mysterious hand, wondering whether 
the bank notes which rested there were 
real or genuine. 

He extinguished the light and sought 
sleep. It would not come. Rising he 
drew the big chair to the window, and 
sat there staring out into the darkness. 

After all, the last week or so had 
been enough to make one sleepless. 
Counterfeiters, a girl with a high brow 
and horn-rimmed glasses, a trim, piquant 
little figure who allured, and then came 
to one’s own house as a maid—none 
of the memories were pleasant, none 
were conducive to peace and content- 
ment. Larry rubbed his eyes, and with 
a yawn started once more for bed. He 
paused to look down toward the broad 
cement space which fronted the garage, 
at the side and to the rear of the house. 

Some one had come out from the 
rear door, and he saw a girl hurrying 
along in the shadows. She reached the 
garage door and opened it. Larry 
needed only the general outline, the 
trimness, the carriage of the body to tell 
him her identity. A moment more and 
there came the purring of an automo- 
bile engine. Then a car slid forth, the 
Phelps touring car, with the chauffeur 
and Mary on the front seat. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ANOTHER WALL-FYED BLEACHER. 
ARRY watched the machine depart, 
glide down the driveway in the 
shadow of the big elms, then disappear 
on the main road. It spelled to him 
the logical conclusion of his dreams. A 
week or so before he had believed the 
person who now sat beside the chauf- 
feur to be the girl that he some day 
would marry, if he could persuade her 
that he was the only man worth while. 


Now—she was sneaking out in the mid- 
dle of the night, for a rendezvous with 
the chauffeur; together they were using 
his gasoline to further a love match 
which Larry had believed belonged to 
him on an entirely different plane. 

This explained many things to Larry. 
First of all it told him the reason why 
she had been leaning out of the car 
that night at the Charity Masque with 
her hand on the knob of his car to talk 
to Thomas. It might also be the rea- 
son why she was at his house—that 
she might be near the man she loved 
without her employers being any the 
wiser. 

Larry found a lot of things to think 
about in the escapade. An hour still 
found him in the big chair watching the 
lights of a machine that came along the 
main road, turned in at The Elms, and 
crept quietly back to the garage. But 
this time there was only one occupant. 
The maid had disappeared. 

It gave more play for thought, more 
chance for conjecture. Wild ideas be- 
gan to chase through Larry’s brain. The 
maid had gone—disappeared in the 
night. Why? She had sneaked forth 
when everybody supposedly was asleep, 
been taken somewhere by the chaufieur 
and left there. Where? And why— 
at midnight? Larry struggled with the 
problem until he fell asleep in the big 
chair. The chill of early morning awoke 
him and sent him to the comfort of 
bed. He rose with a question mark in 
his brain which lasted, however, only 
until he reached the foot of the stair- 
way. Tor there was Mary, looking a 
bit sleepy, but in her servant garb, and 
carrying upstairs his mother’s break- 
fast tray! Larry blinked and went on 
to his morning meal. But once in the 
roadster bound for the station, he 
leaned toward the chauffeur. 

“Out last night, Thomas ?” 

“Me? No, sir.” 

“Sure you didn’t have the touring car 
out for a while?” 





“Oh, that.” The chauffeur grinned. 
“Yes, sir. I thought you meant to ask 
me if I went out for the evening. Yes, 
sir, I had it out about midnight. Mary, 
the new maid, asked me if I’d take her 
to the station. She was worried about 
her mother—seems she’s sick or some- 
thing—and she’d had a dream that she 
was worse. It got her all nervous in 
spite of the fact that I told her it wasn’t 
anything but a dream. She insisted on 
going into town to find out—and natu- 
rally I took her to the station. There 
wasn’t anything wrong. She called me 
up at six o’clock this morning and I 
went and got her again. About all she 
got out of it was the loss of a night’s 
sleep. Women are awful funny.” 

“They are that.” But Larry’s appli- 
cation of the remark applied to a pretty, 
mysterious little figure at a Charity 
Masque, not a worried maid hurrying 
to the side of her sick mother. And 
Larry continued upon the theme as he 
caught his train and hurried to his office 
in town, 

Letters were stacked on his desk. He 
opened and answered them, then turned 
to the work of the morning, the mak- 
ing up of the pay roll. Almost with 
the old confidence he opened the safe, 
reached within for the money drawer, 
took out the packages of money, and 
began filling the envelopes. One he 
stuffed with currency, a second, a third. 
Then with a sort of choking squawk he 
halted, grasped one of the bills and 
raised it. His mouth worked in an 
aimless, speechless manner. The color 
left his feafures. For there, staring out 
into space from the vignette of a 
twenty-dollar bill was a wall-eyed Mr. 
Cleveland! 

With scrambling hands Larry picked 
up the remainder of the bills and shuf- 
fled them. All were the same as the 
first. There was no mixture of Federal 
Reserve and National Bank notes, such 
as there had been the week before, and 
such as he had brought from the bank 
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on the previous afternoon. Instead, they 
were all the same, all the wall-eyed 
bleachers, each of which represented 
a profit of nineteen dollars for some 
counterfeiter, every one telling plainly 
the story that the game still was on, 
and that he and the secret service were 
playing on the losing side! 

Hurriedly he stuffed the bills into his 
pocket and rushed for the chief’s of- 
fice. There he piled them on the fat 
man’s desk, gasping out the news that 
they had been substituted for real bills, 
that the safe in the office of the Phelps 
Manufacturing Company had been en- 
tered, and the real counterfeiter 
still was at large. The chief grunted. 

“Don’t see so much reason to get ex- 
cited over that,’ came at last. ‘That 
looks pretty good to me.” 

“Good?” Larry merely gurgled the 
word. “Good—when even the safe of 
our institution isn’t secure against 
them? Chief I locked that safe myself 
last night. I know it was locked, and 
I know that nobody else has the combi- 
nation but ’ 

“T’d hardly say that. Somebody else 
must have the combination, otherwise 
those bills couldn’t have got in there, 
unless you did it yourself. That’s why 
I say it’s good news. It narrows the 
process down.” 

“What’s to be done—what can be 
done?” 

“Go ahead. I'll put a man to watch 
the safe. What’s next to the factory 
building ?” 

“There’s a warehouse on one side and 
an old rooming house on the other.” 

“Does the rooming house face the 
offices—could we put a man in there?” 

“Easily.” 

“Good! TI’ll look after it. In the 
meanwhile, I'll have this matter of a 
refund looked after. It’ll take three or 
four days—but you'll get your money.” 

“Thanks for that,” Larry laughed un- 
easily. “Otherwise, if this keeps up 
very long, we'll be going broke. Shall 
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I do anything about the rooming 
house ?” 

“Nothing. Forget it. Stop worry- 
ing. Lither we'll get the counterfeit- 
ers, or adopt some new sort of a sys- 
tem. You can get your pay-roll money 
on Saturday, can’t your” 

“Not very easily. The bank insists 
on paying those checks on Friday. Of 
course, if it came to a pinch 

“Got a safe at home?” 

“Yes. A small one.” 

“Then that'll work, perhaps. But I 
want to try it once more at the factory, 
if you don’t mind. You'll get your 
money, all right. And as you say, if it 
comes to a pinch, you can stop paying 
in currency altogether and go to checks. 
Only, I’d hate to see that done right 
now. It’d give the gang, whoever it 
is, a tip, and make ’em that much 
harder to catch. <As it stands now 
things look rosy.” 

“They may to you, but I’ll be darned 
if they do to me,” confessed Larry 
ruefully as he left the office and hur- 
ried to the bank for an additional fif- 
teen hundred twenties, obtained on a 
personal check at a window other than 
that devoted to pay rolls. The old 
sense of insecurity had returned. The 
world had begun to wabble once more 
on worn bearings. 

Nor did the stationing of the secret 
service man the last of the following 
week relieve the feelings of Larry 
Phelps. He had come to that point 
where mystery was all about him, 
where every bit of money seemed tainted 
by the bleaching acids of counterfeiters, 
where every pop-eyed person he met 
gave him the fidgets. Again the old 
suspicion occurred, the absence of the 
merest office boy or girl caused him 
fleeting excitement, until he had to pull 
himself together again and make him- 
self realize that one can’t be an expert 
counterfeiter without experience. The 
talks with his mother—and the subject 
still was .Elizabeth—became _ short, 


jagged affairs which usually left the 
stately Mrs. Phelps dabbing at her eyes 
and wondering what the world was com- 
ing to. 

“Would you mind, sir, if I used one 
of the cars to-night?” It was Thomas, 
the chauffeur, bending out of the ma- 
chine as Larry left it on the evening 
return from the factory. ‘My sister’s 
working at The Elms, you know, and 
she’s leaving for Kansas City on a mid- 
night train. If you don’t mind, I’d 
like to run her over to the station. 
I'll only use the roadster.” 

“Go ahead.” Larry had given his 
consent and was within the house be- 
fore the connection came to him. This 
was Friday evening. And Friday night, 
a week before, a car had gone forth 
about midnight! 

The thought sent Larry to his room 
directly after dinner. Friday night, 
eventful Friday night! Down in the 
old lodging house, next to the factory, 
a figure sat in the dark watching the 
dimly lighted offices. And in his room 
Larry Phelps also sat in the dark wait- 
ing for midnight. Was it only a coin- 
cidence that the chauffeur should de- 
sire to use a machine at midnight on 
Friday for two successive weeks, or 
was it something else’ Larry Phelps 
had reached the point where every un- 
usual occurrence could lead to only the 
wall-eyed bleacher, which had changed 
him from a happy-go-lucky young man 
to a worried, fidgety, fretful person with 
lines in his face. A week before had 
been an exception with but a poor ex- 
cuse. And to-night? What of to- 
night ? 

Wearily Phelps waited for the ap- 
proach of hi every 
shadow, listening to every move. The 
light in the chauffeur’s room above the 
garage burned stéadily toward eleven- 
thirty, then was extinguished. Fifteen 
minutes more passed, then Larry leaned 
forward with sudden intensity. A slight 
sound had come from the rear of the 


midnight, watching 
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house. A figure was making its way 
on tiptoe, and Larry could see that it 
was Mary, working her way toward 
the garage in the shelter of the shad- 
ows, holding tight to something that 
bulged in the two large pockets of her 
light coat. 

Instinectively Larry whirled and 
turned toward the door in pursit, only 
to check himself. If he were right in 
his surmise he could accomplish noth- 
ing by accusing them now. If he were 
wrong there would be the necessity, in 
ali fairness, of making some sort of 
explanation. Seething with excitement, 
he forced himself to the window again 
to watch the machine glide forth down 
the driveway to the main road and dis- 
appear. Then he laughed. 

“Maybe it’s only a love affair, after 
all.” 

But an hour of waiting changed the 
decision. Once more the machine re- 
turned, as it had returned a week be- 
fore, with only the chauffeur. Toward 
morning Larry, tossing in restless sleep, 
was faintly aware that the car had de- 
parted again, and again returned. In- 
stinctively he knew the answer. Mary 
had come home from “visiting her sick 
mother.” 

When he got up, Larry asked no 
questions. Mary was again the efficient 
maid, in spite of the rings of sleepless- 
ness under her eyes, quietly going about 
her duties as though mystery and mid- 
night rides from which she did not re- 
turn—immediately at least—were 
things unknown. At the garage the 
chauffeur was waiting, but Larry passed 
him with an excuse. 

“Think I'll drive all the way in this 
morning, Thomas,” he anneunced. “The 
roadster’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. Working fine, sir. Would 
you want me to go with you?” 

“No. I'll keep the car in town and 
drive it back this evening.” 

“Very well, sir.” 


Thomas opened the doors. Larry, a 
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bit relieved, slid into the seat of the 
roadster and pressed his foot on the 
starter. In his heart was the desire to 
be alone—he knew that with Thomas at 
his side there would be the inclination 
to ask questions, and Larry didn’t want 
to do that. First of all there was ac- 
tually nothing upon which to base sus- 
picion—a chauffeur and a maid simply 
had gone out two Friday nights in suc- 
cession, There was nothing wrong about 
that. Suddenly Larry saw himself in the 
light of the morning after—and laughed 
at his nervousness. He breathed deep of 
the morning air, he noticed that the 
green of the distant foliage looked pret- 
tier than ever; the road was clear, and 
he allowed his gaze to travel from side 
to side to watch the farmers in the 
fields, the horses as they scampered and 
galloped in clumsy, kittenish fashion 
about the meadows. He turned his eyes 
to the speedometer to note his progress, 
then suddenly snapped his attention on 
something that lay half concealed be- 
tween the upholstery of the side of the 
car and the vacant cushion. His speed 
slowed and he reached for the piece of 
paper. He studied it with popping eyes. 
Then, stuffing it into his pocket; he 
jammed his foot on the accelerator and 
began to break every speed law known 
on Long Island. The eyes of Larry 
Phelps had looked again upon a wall- 
eyed bleacher ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ICE CREAM AND CIGARETTES 
HEN Larry arrived at the office of 
the secret service the chief had not 
yet arrived. Nearly an hour had passed 
before the young man, dragging the bill 
from his pocket, faced the head of the 
service across the big, flat-topped desk. 
“T’ve found ’em,” he announced 
grimly. “Look at that.” 
He tossed the bill on the table and 
the chief stared at it. 
“That’s another wall-eyed bleacher.” 
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“Yes, sir. I found it this morning 
in my roadster. My chauffeur and a 
new maid who’s been working at my 
house for a week or so went driving late 
last night in the car.” 

“Then one of the two dropped it. 
Give me the names.” 

Larry obeyed. The chief wrinkled 
his forehead. 

“This part of it’s up to you,” came 
at last. ‘We'd spill the beans if we 
tried putting a shadow on ’em. You've 
got to do the watching.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And be careful about it. Don’t make 
a move unless you're sure. This in 
itself isn’t any evidence, remember 
that.” 

“Not evidence?” Larry demanded. 

“Just remember,” answered the 
chief, “how many of these things are 
in circulation. And remember also how 
many of them got past you without be- 
ing discovered.” 

“That’s right—that’s right. I’d for- 
gotten about that.” Larry Phelps 
laughed. “I’ve got so accustomed to 
looking for them that I thought every- 
body else ought to be as careful. That 
might not mean anything at all.” 

“It might not—then it might mean 
everything. So keep your eyes open. 
Don’t make the mistake of asking any 
one if they’ve lost a twenty-dollar bill. 
If they have, they'll howl soon enough. 
If they know there’s a loose counter- 
feit floating around they’ll want to dis- 
claim it. So just keep quiet.” 

“Yes, sir. Everything must have been 
quiet at the factory, last night?” 

“Suppose so. Jordan’s outside, I'll 
call him.” A push of a button and a 
man entered. “Anything doing?” 

“No, sir. Everything was quiet. 
From that room I’ve got I can see every- 
thing that’s going on about the place.” 

Relieved, and believing less in the 
efficacy of the clew than when he first 
entered the secret-service office, Larry 
departed to begin his day at the factory. 


But the day lasted only until he had 
entered the safe, brought forth the bills 
which he had obtained the afternoon 
previous from the bank, gnd began to 
sort them. The thing had happened 
again! 

There they were, all the same, all with 
the eyes of President Cleveland staring 
out of the vignette like a pauper at a 
million dollars, all bleachers! The se- 
cret-service man had seen nothing, yet 
there they were! Hazily Larry Phelps 
consulted the list which he had made 
of his currency when he drew them the 
afternoon before: a conglomeration of 
National Bank notes, of yellowbacks, 
of Federal Reserves, with the names 
of a hundred different banks situated in 
as many parts of the country. What 
now was before him was a steady suc- 
cession of the same signatures, the same 
name of a bank, the same face of flat- 
eyed Mr. Cleveland, the same _half- 
dead crinkle to the paper. Substituted! 
And substituted while a member of 
the secret service looked on from his 
vantage point in a window just across 
the way! 

Weakly Larry sank back in his chair 
and ran a wet hand across a wetter 
forehead. Weakly his voice came in a 
dull announcement to himself: 

“T’m—lI’m through with this thing. 
All I get out of it’s being the goat.” 

Dazedly he counted the bills. His ex- 
pression changed, and he counted them 
again. For a third time he went over 
them, laying them out in stacks of fifty, 
and enumerating each stack separately. 
He whistled. 

“Don’t guess I'll quit just yet!’ came 
with a new determination. “That’s 
something that at least looks like a con- 
nection !”’ 

For the count had refused steadily, 
in spite of Larry’s repetition, to tally. 
Three times he had counted the bills, 
and three times the amount had come 
out the same—fourteen hundred and 
ninety-nine twenty-dollar counterfeits, 
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instead of the necessary fifteen hundred. 
And that morning he had found a coun- 
terfeit twenty in his own roadster! 
Larry closed his desk and departed once 
more for a visit with the chief. 


All that afternoon Larry Phelps had 
schemed and figured in vain. Trap 
after trap had he devised, only to find 
them full of holes and meaningless. 
Only one thing was sure, that if Mary 
was playing a part in the counterfeit- 
ing scheme, it must be upon her, and 
not the chauffeur, that attention should 
center. And for some reason, that he 
could not quite understand, Larry found 
himself making excuse after excuse, not 
for the maid herself, but for a trim, 
pretty, little Pierrette with a feather, 
full of the joy of life, begging him just 
to know her as Cinderella, and to be 
happy with her in mystery. Time after 
time the vision arose—a vision that 
Larry had almost forgotten. He had 
been able to put it beside him with the 
knowledge that she was a maid and not 
the little queen that he had _ believed 
her. But the thought of a felon—well, 
that was different! 

Grimly, almost forcing himself to the 
decision, he dressed for the evening, 
and almost in self-defense called Eliza- 
beth on the telephone. A ride with her 
—after what he had determined to do 
—would at least bore him to the extent 
that he might forget the more disagree- 
able things. Then, waiting until the 
servants had gathered in their room for 
dinner and his mother had settled for 
her evening doze, Larry slipped out of 
his room and up the stairs to the serv- 
ants’ quarters. 

“Feel like a burglar,” he whispered 
as he crept along passing door after 
door, then turning the knob of what 
a system of elimination told him was 
the room of Mary. Suspicion had cen- 
tered. It must be carried out. Care- 
fully, hesitating lest he leave something 
to show that it had been disturbed, 


Larry made the rounds, peering into the 
closet, into the drawers of the old bu- 
reau, and at last into a pocketbook 
which had been hung carelessly on a 
post of the bed. A few coins lay within, 
the usual lipstick, hairnet, and buttons. 
Larry Phelps did not notice them, for 
there was something else, a twenty-dol- 
lar bill with the vignette of a gentleman 
whose eyes had caused nightmares for 
weeks! 

For a moment Larry stared at the 
bill, then hastily replaced it and hung 
the pocketbook in its original position. 
A moment more and he was in his own 
room, striving to figure it all out, and 
seeking, in spite of himself, to find some 
reason, some excuse. But there was 
none, and the image of the little Pier- 
rette grew farther and farther away. 
It was all very well to be romantic and 
chivalric and that sort of thing—but 
not as concerned counterfeiters. The 
net was weaving—closer, closer. There 
needed only one more link to clinch mat- 
ters. And that was to catch the girl 
in some predicament where the evidence 
would be sure, where there would be 
no extenuating circumstance, and no 
chance to plead an accident. Long 
Larry thought, then gave it up. A half 
hour early he started out to keep his 
engagement of the evening, only to stop 
suddenly and turn toward the rear of 
the house. Through a_half-opened 
door he had seen Mary, her pocket- 
book over one arm, coming down the 
rear steps, preparatory to taking her eve- 
ning off. And in that pocketbook lay 
inspiration. 

“Mary!” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Phelps.” She came 
forward expectantly, half smiling. In- 
stinctively Larry fought to put from 
him the memory of a tilt-lipped little 
Pierrette who looked up at him with 
brown, sparkling eyes, who smiled, and 
whose lithe litle body seemed to fairly 
drift over the smooth floor. “Did you 
want something, Mr. Phelps?” 
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“Yes—er”—a struggle and the idea 
returned. “I called for William and 
couldn’t find him. Could you run an 
errand for me?” 

“I'd be very glad.” 

“Thanks! If you're going by that 
little store down by the highway, will 
you buy a carton of cigarettes for me? 
He knows what kind—just tell him 
they’re for me. I’m afraid he'll be 
closed by the time I can get there.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Phelps. be 
right back with them.” 

Larry reached for his billbook and 
gave inward thanks. A twenty-dollar 
bill lay facing him and he playfully 
stuffed it in the little pocket of her dress. 

“Guess it’s just as safe there as in 
your pocketbook,” he bantered. 

“Oh, yes. Nobody’ll hold me up, any- 
way.” 

And Larry Phelps gave thanks again. 
He wanted no chance of an accident, no 
excuse, no alibi. A moment he waited 
until the girl was safely out the back 
door, then with a casual air he strode 
toward the front veranda. A leap and 
he had gained the shrubbery to watch 
the girl as she made her way along the 
main highway and the little box of a 
store which stood just beyond the en- 
trance to the Phelps driveway. 

From tree to tree, shadow to shadow 
he followed. The pocketbook still hung 
over her arm. He saw her enter the 
store and talk to the keeper. Then he 
swore. For the storekeeper had shaken 
his head—and Mary was starting out! 

Scrambling, running, taking advan- 
tage of every shadow, Larry gained the 
house and managed to still his panting 
breath by the time that the closing of 
the back door announced the return of 
the maid. With a perplexed air she 
came forward holding out the folded 
bill as she did so. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Phelps, but he said 
he was all out of your kind of ciga- 
rettes. I didn’t know what other brand 
to buy so [ brought back the money.” 


“That’s all right. Thanks.” Larry 
took the bill and, without looking at it, 
jammed it into a pocket. “I'll get them 
at The Elms. Thanks, very much.” 

It hadn’t worked! Larry reminded 
himself of that fact a full half dozen 
times as he returned to his room to work 
off his spleen before calling for Eliza- 
beth. If that fool storekeeper had only 
substituted some kind of cigarettes, no 
matter what, if—— 

Sut it hadn’t worked. Larry finally 
convinced himself and started forth to 
the boredom of an uplifting evening. 
Two hours later, whirring along the 
road from Far Rockaway, he suddenly 
leaned forward-and turned his ear atten- 
tively toward the engine. 

“Do you hear a knock?” he queried. 
Elizabeth Manning shook her head 

“T hardly——” 

“Cl-l-l-un-n-n-k !”’ 

It was the answer from the engine, 
followed by a staccato beat which 
seemed to be tearing the mechanism to 
atoms. Larry grunted. 

“A bearing! What's that 
roadhouse ?” 

“Really, I couldn’t stay. 
an ice-cream parlor. 

“Guess they’ve got a telephone. We'll 
go in there and have something, while 
I phone Thomas to bring another car. 
Do you mind?” 

“Not at all. Now, as I was saying 
—that noise is dreadfully annoying, isn’t 
it?—as I was saying, I really like settle- 
ment work if it accomplishes anything. 
But so many persons simply go into it 
for the looks of the thing, or to form 
what they believe is an entering wedge 
into society, that [—— 

“Yeh,” answered Larry, still bending 
forward. “I think it’s the third bearing. 
Hope it don’t jam that connecting rod 
through the crankshaft. Guess we'll be 
all right if there’s plenty of oil.” 

Then they reached the ice cream par- 
lor and the engine, clattering and boil- 
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gave their order, and Larry sought the 
telephone. 

“Busy now,” said central most engag- 
ingly. Larryewent back to the table. 
The refreshments arrived. Larry tried 
again. 

“That line is busy now,” came the an- 
swer to his call. 

“Told me that once before,” he said, 
and returned to the consuming of his 
ice cream. Then once more he tried. 

“I’ve been ringing that number,” came 
most confidentially, “but it doesn’t ane 
swer.” 

“You said a minute ago it was busy!” 

“Did I? Well, it doesn’t answer.” 

Which was a large amount of satis- 
faction. Again Larry resumed his ice 
cream consumption, at last to finish, to 
reach into his pocket and to bring forth 
the twenty-dollar bill which Mary had 
handed him on her return from the 
store. 

“Do you mind paying? 


” 


he asked. 


“I’m going to this telephone and I’m 


going to hang on until I get that num- 
Some one’s there—I’m sure of 


“Oh, most certainly.” Elizabeth 
Manning took the money, and Larry 
Phelps took the trail to the telephone. 
Five minutes of argument and he got 
his number. He hung up, turned tri- 
umphantly away, then suddenly went 
forward. An argument was in prog- 
ress at his table. 

“T can’t help who gave it to you,” 
the storekeeper was saying. “I know 
a counterfeit the minute I set my eyes 
on it. I used to work in the United 
States treasury!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A BUNDLE UNDER THE HEDGE. 


ND this time no figure of a pretty 
little Pierrette arose before Larry 
Phelps as he strode forward and took 
the offending piece of paper from the 
hands of the excited man. Sympathy 
ar 
3 DS 


and romance and that sort of thing 
might be all right in its place. But 
now 

“Gave you the wrong bill,” he an- 
nounced hurriedly. “Had this thing 
passed on me to-day and didn’t have 
time to take it to the secret service. 
Here.” 

He handed out the necessary money. 
The former treasury man glanced to- 
ward the certificate in Larry’s hand. 

“That’s a good piece of work. It 
would have fooled even me if it hadn’t 
of been for them eyes. That’s what 
I always watch for—eyes. If an en- 
graver makes a slip, it’s usually there.” 

“Yes—I know—that’s how I caught 
on to it,” answered Larry vaguely. 
Then he turned toward Elizabeth. 
“Sorry.” 

“Don’t mention it. But’—the ice 
cream purveyor had turned away now— 
“really, I never felt so horrible in my 
life.” 

It was an end to the evening. They 
walked outside and waited impatient] 
until Thomas appeared with the limou- 
sine. Then, still apologizing, Larry es 
corted Elizabeth to The Elms, and 
turned homeward. 

He was thoroughly and decisively dis- 
gusted with himself. If it had been any 
one but the owl-eyed Elizabeth! 

Larry slouched in the car and bit his 
lips. He had been tricked all the way 
through, and in a manner from which 
there was little recourse. His fine little 
scheme had gone for nothing. Instead 
of switching the bill and passing it on 
the storekeper, where he could be cer- 
tain of establishing guilt, the maid had 
passed the bill on him, and he had not 
even examined it. “Then he, himself, 
had attempted to pass it through an- 
other person! Technically, Larry found 
on recapitulation, if there were any 
guilt, if the maid had not simply made 
a mistake and given him a counterfeit 
by accident which she had obtained 
without knowing it was bogus—then he 
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was as guilty as she. She had passed 
the bill, and he had attempted to do 
the same. Unless he worked by trick- 
ery to convict her, and induced Eliza- 
beth Manning to remain silent, the alibi 
would be complete. Besides, this was 
only one bill—the defense could easily 
be that no one would pass a single coun- 
terfeit when there was the weekly op- 
portunity to dispose of them by the 
thousand. Besides, Larry remembered 
with a sudden feeling of disgust that 
he had absolved the maid from all blame 
during that one excited moment in the 
ice cream parlor, when he had claimed 
ownership of the wall-eyed bleacher and 
announced that he had received it dur- 
ing the day. More, he remembered say- 
ing that he had known that he possessed 
it, and that he had intended taking it to 
the secret service. He had killed his 
own evidence. Now, if anything was 
to be done, it must be started at the be- 
ginning and carried through to the end. 

“Isn’t that some one walking ahead 
of us?” Larry asked the question as the 
machine neared home and his wander- 
ing gaze caught sight of a shadowy 
figure moving along at the side of the 
road. 

~wes, if,” 
through the tube. 
ute ago.” 

“Isn’t it Mary?” 

“T think it is, sir.” 

“Then pick her up. She might as 
well ride with us to the house.” 

“It’s only a step, sir. I 

But Larry had seen something which 
caused him to be obdurate. He had 
seen the figure move far to one side, 
into the deeper shadows of a small em- 
bankment, hide something quickly, then 
step forward, just as the lights of the 
machine caught her. Larry leaned to 
the speaking tube. 

“Pick her up. There’s no need of 
her walking the rest of the way.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


answered the chauffeur 
“T noticed her a min- 


The machine stopped, and Larry 
opened the door. 

“Thank you, Mr. Phelps, ever so 
much,” said the maid as she entered the 
car. “I was getting a little tired. It’sa 
long walk from the station.” 

“Been in town?” 

“Just to Rockaway. 
movie.” 

But Larry knew it was not the truth. 
Further, his eyes had singled out land- 
marks. If he could just get back before 
he lost their image. 

At the house Larry alighted and 
watched the machine as it turned to- 
ward the garage. He felt sure that the 
attempt to recover the package, what- 
ever it was, would not be made with 
the automobile—already he could hear 
Thomas opening the door of the garage 
preparatory to putting the machine 
away. He left the veranda and skirted 
the shrubbery. A hundred yards from 
the house he began to run, following the 
protection of a small gulley at the edge 
of a field toward the main road. There 
he sought the shadows of the big elms, 
hurrying onward to where instinct told 
him that something of an incriminating 
nature lay hidden. Otherwise, why had 
she sneaked to the embankment at the 
approach of the car? Now that Larry 
thought of it, Thomas had pressed twice 
on the horn for apparently no reason, 
just a second before Larry had seen 
the figure at the side of the road. Had 
it been a signal? To warn her that a 
Phelps machine was approaching and 
that she might be picked up? That it 
would be best to hide the package she 
was carrying to avoid any questions re- 
garding it? Larry went on. A moment 
more he bent by the side of the em- 
bankment and raised a heavy, cumber- 
some bundle wrapped in newspapers. 
A part of it was round and solid, and 
in an instant Larry knew the reason 
for her action. A faint odor came from 
it, indistinct, yet penetrating. Had it 
been carried into the inclosure of a 
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limousine, it would have led to ques- 
tions immediately. Acid! And he 
knew its purpose—bleaching compound! 

Cautiously, Larry looked about him. 
There was no one in sight. The string 
about the package was tied loosely— 
he would have time to investigate, then 
to retie it in at least a semblance of its 
former appearance. His fingers worked 
quickly at the knot. It yielded. He 
spread the paper, then felt of the con- 
tents. Bills, done in packages, evi- 
dently new, either from the treasury or 
from the presses of a counterfeiting out- 
fit. Swiftly Larry drew one forth from 
the center of a package, strove to make 
out its design in the darkness, failed, 
and stuffed it into a pocket. Then with 
with racing hands he wrapped the pack- 
age and tied it, placing it in the cover 
of the embankment. Far down the 
road he had seen a filmy figure hurry- 
ing toward him from the big gate of the 
Phelps driveway. 

Flat on the ground behind the-near- 
est clump of underbrush Larry waited 
and watched. The figure came closer, 
dodged across the road, crept to the 
embankment, then began to search 
along it. There came a slight sound 
as of some one touching paper, then 
the form rose with the package clasped 
tightly under one arm, and started to 
return. Larry watched until he was out 
of sight, then waited a moment more 
for safety’s sake. At last, close to the 
ground, shielding the illumination as 
much as possible, he brought a match 
from his pocket and, striking it, held it 
close to the piece of currency he had 
taken from the package. He blinked 
suddenly with astonishment and stared 
until the match burned his fingers. No 
wall-eyed face of Grover Cleveland 
glared out at the darkness of the night. 
Instead, there was the spread eagle of 
a bright, new, one-dollar bill. 

“Idiot!” he said. “I might have 
known it! They’ve been making the 
things right under my nose!” 
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A blank feeling of dismay came over 
him as he sprawled back on the ground, 
the one-dollar bill still clutched in one 
hand. He had been fooled at the 
Charity Masque, fooled into taking the 
maid into his own home, fooled into 
allowing her to use the car to transport 
the bogus money to his own factory, 
fooled in every play of the game. ‘That 
bundle meant a new onslaught, holding 
package after package of new one-dol- _ 
lar bills and the bottle of acid necessary 
to reduce them to so many pieces of 
blank United States treasury paper. 
Somewhere about his own home those 
bills would be converted into twenty 
dollar certificates. 

With a sudden resolve Larry rose 
and hurried toward the house. There, 
creeping along in the shadows, he made 
his way to the rear and toward the 
garage. But no light showed there; the 
chauffeur, evidently, once his package 
was safe, had gone to bed and to sleep. 
Larry forgot his caution. He forgot 
everything except the fact that he at 
last was on the real trail. He opened 
the and turned to the 
leading to the chauffeur’s room. He 
tried the knob. It yielded and he went 
within. 

“Thomas !” 


door stairway 


he ordered. There was 
10 answer. He called again—and still 
there came no reply. The shades were 
drawn. Larry snapped on the light. 
The bed was untouched—Thomas was 
gone, and there was not even an indi 
cation that he had been in his room since 
he had returned with the limousine. 
And vet, in the garage proper, a dull 
hulk in the darkness showed the car 
was stored for the night. Larry 
switched off the light and in the cloak 
of the shadows he moved to the front 
of the house and stepped upon the 
veranda, only to step back. Some 
one was standing in the living room at 
the telephone, talking. A sudden move- 
ment, and he knew that he had been 
heard. Larry gave up his hope of 
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eavesdropping and went to the door to 
find it opened before he could place his 
key. Mary faced him. 

“lve been looking 
Phelps,” she announced. 
ning’s on the telephone. 
twice but could not find you.” 

Another clew to something suspicious 
had gone into the discard. Grunting 
something about taking a walk before 
retiring, Larry went to the telephone, 
while the maid disappeared noiselessly 
down the hall. She had been right. It 
was Elizabeth Manning at the other end 
of the line. 

“T just couldn’t go to sleep for think- 
ing of that experience,” she gushed. 
“If he should want to be nasty about 
the thing 

“Oh, forget it,” and Larry said it with 
emphasis. “I told him where I got the 
bill, and I can prove it. Besides, he 
can’t start anything without having the 
counterfeit, can he?” 

“No—I didn’t think of that.” 

“Well, I’ve got it, and there’s an end 
to it. So forget the whole thing. Sorry 
as the deuce over it, but it can’t be 
helped.” 

“Of course not. 
You’ve relieved me terribly. 
frightfully worried.” 

“No need. Good night! Thanks for 
calling.” 

And he hung up the telephone, not at 
all thankful for the call, or for’ Eliza- 
beth Manning, or for anything else. 
All Larry wanted at that moment was 
the chauffeur. And he intended to have 
him. 

He went to his room and swept the 
point of vantage where before he had 
seen the mysterious actions in the neigh- 
borhood of the garage. The windows of 
the chauffeur’s room stood black and 
vacant. Larry knew that a light within 
would at least bring a chink of bright- 
ness at the edge of the curtains, and 
he waited for that gleam. Just what he 
would do when it did appear was be- 
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yond him for the moment. There would 
be, at least, an interview—Larry was 
sure of that—and a forced invitation to 
talk to the chief of the secret service in 
the morning. He waited an hour, two 


hours. But the light did not appear. 


CHAPTER X. 
IN HIS OWN HOUSE. 


OMEWHERE a door opened and 
closed gently. Larry stiffened at 
the window. But no figure showed, and 
fifteen minutes of waiting brought noth- 
ing except shadows and stillness. If 
some one left the house, he or she had 
not taken the usual path across the ce- 
ment areaway. 

Larry gulped with excitement. A 
door had opened and closed—that much 
had been certain. Then, if they had not 
left the house, they must have come in. 
Obvious, certainly! But Larry’s brain 
was working confusedly. He rose and, 
removing his shoes, crept forth into 
the hall. The house was in darkness. 

Down the stairs, careful of each creak, 
he went, stopping every few steps to 
listen. In the reception hall he halted. 
He caught a faint mumble of voices, 
mingled with a peculiar, muffled, clank- 
ing sound, as of rollers passing over 
steel. Gradually he placed the sound 
in the half basement that ran under the 
front veranda. With creeping steps he 
made his way to the front of the house 
and with an ear to the floor listened. 

A man’s voice rose in an apparent 
interrogation. Tensed, every nerve 
centered, Larry pressed his ear hard 
against the floor to be rewarded with 
what he believed to be an answer to 
the first speaker’s question. 

“Yeh. It’s working a lot better now 
with those new plates. We sure were 
lucky to get away with that last bunch 
—the way that scroll work jammed.” 

“Scroll work! Plates!” Larry knew 
what they had meant. And more, he 
had recognized the voice of the chauf- 
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feur. He turned hesitantly. If he 
could only reach the door and make the 
garage without being discovered! The 
telephone was useless—there were 
branches in every part of the house. 
But with a car he could get to Rocka- 
way and back again with sufficient po- 
lice to surround the house and take the 
counterfeiters. 

Then he halted like a graven thing. 
Twenty feet away the telephone had be 
gun to ring insistently, the piercing tone 
that only a telephone bell has in the mid- 
dle of the night. 

To answer it meant to give the news 
to those beneath that he was awake. 
To refrain—— Then the question was 
setued. A door opened at the rear of 
the house. Hurried steps sounded. In 
the dimness of the big living room 
Larry could see a figure racing toward 

» instrument. Mary was speaking. 

“Yes?” her voice was low, vibrant 
with excitement. A pause, and then 
came her voice again. 

“Sure?” 

I:vidently the answer was in the af- 
firmative. 

“All right. Thanks. 
word, Stay where you are. 
you up.” 

She leaped from the telephone and 
ran down the hall, nor did she stop to 
notice Larry Phelps behind her. Ten 
feet away he was now, poised, tensed, 
yet hesitating until he could learn the 
message which had come over the tele- 
phone. Besides, the girl had swung 
wide the basement door, and was talking 
to some one who evidently had waited 
just within. 

“Tell the gang to pack up and duck. 
Quick! Lane’s come through!” 

“Confessed? Yes! Boggs just tele- 
phoned. It’s in the morning paper. 
The dicks ought to be here any min- 
ute. Hurry—we’ve got two stops to 
make! Rush it. 2!” 


I’ll give the 
We'll pick 


I'll keep watch here! 
A scrambling descent of the basement 
stairs, a slight scream of surprise as 


Larry rushed forward and caught the 
girl by the arms. 

“You tell whoever’s downstairs to 
wait until you give the word,” he or- 
dered in a whisper. “Or *. 

“Or what?” 

Her 
thought. 
grasp. 

“You heard what I said. I'll give 
you a chance if you do. I’ve got the 
goods on you—every one of you.” 

“For what.” 

“Counter feiting !” 

“Why, Mr. Phelps!’ Utmost sur- 
prise was in the tome now. “Whoever 
heard of such a thing? That isn’t what 
we've been doing down there, honestly. 
But we're in a pickle—all of us. We're 
all right. Tim—hit him!” 

She half screamed the order over his 
shoulder, and Larry released his grasp 
to whirl in defense. A slight push, a 
woman’s laugh, and Larry, caught off 
his balance, scrambled down the dark- 
ness of the basement stairs, while a 
door slammed and a lock clicked behind 
him. Tricked again! 

‘he basement was empty. The lights 
had been extinguished, and the occu- 
pants had departed. Hazily Larry 
floundered about, at last to find the 
switch and push the button. Through 
an open door in the front of the base- 
ment, just under the veranda, he could 
see a tray of liquid, and a few white 
pieces of paper scattered about. Every- 
thing else was gone—and from the roar- 
ing sound at the garage, Larry knew 
where. 

Wildly he sought the basement door 
leading to the yard. It had been locked 
as the last of the gang departed. He 
clattered up the steps to the door 
through which he had been pushed by 
the tilt-lipped maid, only to find the 
bolt had been thrust into place from 
without. He braced himself against the 
side wall and kicked, but it only hurt his 
He banged on the panels 
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with his fists. Then he remembered 
that he had a voice. 

“William!” he called loudly. “Let me 
out of here—somebody come down and 
let me out!” 

From without the roar of the auto- 
mobile had changed to a pur as it 
reached the main highway and turned, 
according to Larry’s best sense of 
sound, to the right. He banged again 
with his fists, and again put the full 
power of his lungs into action. 

Above, some one was moving about. 
Larry heard a chair thump-as the re- 
sult of a collision in the darkness. Then 
a faint chink of light showed under the 
door. A frightened voice asked, “Law- 
rence—Lawrence—is that you?” 

“Yes. I’m down in the basement. 
Locked in!” 

“Well, what on earth 

“Don’t ask me questions. 
this door. Hurry!” 

The bolt rasped in its fastenings, and 
the door was drawn open. Larry stared 
for just a second into the frightened 
features of his mother, then leaped past 
her. 

“Can’t stop to explain it now!” he 
shouted as he made for the kitchen door. 
“Somebody’s been in the house!” 

“Burglars!’’ Mrs. Phelps screamed 
and promptly began to faint. Lawrence 
whirled toward her. 

“For the love of Mike, mother,” he 
begged, “don’t faint on me now—I 
haven’t got time for it! Promise you 
won't faint.” 

“T—I won’t,” answered Mrs. Phelps. 
Larry sailed out the door. 

The garage stood open, and he rushed 
within. The limousine was all that re- 
mained—the big touring car was gone. 
A leap and Phelps was in the driver’s 
seat pressing the starter. Far at the 
brow of the hill, nearly two miles away, 
he could see the gleam of lights as a 
car seemed to halt a moment, then 
plunge over the edge with greater speed 
than ever. Now his engine was roar- 
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“ing, and, slamming it into gear, he 


started in pursuit. 

In vain! A mile he drove, pressing 
every atom of power possible into the 
engine. Two miles. Once the lights 
ahead showed, very, very faintly, then 
faded. They had gained on him. A 
mile more he raced, the limousine lurch- 
ing and plunging about the road—then 
lifted his foot from the accelerator. 
The weight of the heavy, inclosed car 
was too great a handicap. The maid, 
and all that she commanded, had es- 
caped. 

White-faced, his teeth gritted, Larry 
turned his car homeward. Ten minutes 
later he rushed toward the telephone. 
Mrs. Phelps reached him first. 

“Lawrence, I can’t find a 
they've stolen.” 

“They didn’t.” 

“But you said——’ 

“Can’t help what I said. 
ask me any more questions. 
earth’s the telephone book ?” 

“Right in front of you. I 
rence, I’ve called the police.” 

“Secret service’—Lawrence was re- 
peating to himself—‘home address. 
Where in thunder is his home address ?” 

He got it at last and called. A long 
wait, then a_ sleepy voice. Larry 
shouted into the telephone. “Chief 
Wayne there?” 

“No. He’s gone to the office.” 

The receiver banged to the hook, and 
Larry sought a new number. Again a 
long wait. 

“Hello? Chief? Phelps talking. 
Watch all the roads coming into New 
York for a car with license 22-486. 
That’s my touring car. The whole 
bunch is in there.” 

“Sure of it?” 

“Absolutely. They got away from 
me out here and——” 

“Better come down here yourself.” 

“But “s 

“Come on down.” 

Larry stared aimlessly. 


thing 


’ 


Please don’t 
Where on 


’ 


ut, Law- 


The chief 
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had hung up on him. Larry groped 
wildly for a hat. 

“Come on up while I put on my 
shoes!” he called to his mother as he 
bounded for the stairs. “I'll tell you 
about it. Nothing to be frightened 
about—really. Counterfeiters. One of 
‘em confessed to-night. The others 
have been working in the house here. 
Chief must have some dope—or he 
wouldn’t be at the office in the middle 
of the night! Hand me that other shoe, 
will you, please? Thanks.” 


An hour later, following the shuf- 
fling, sleepy-eyed office man, Larry 
walked toward the private room of the 
chief. The door opened and he stepped 
within. Then, stupefied with surprise, 
he flattened himself against the door, 
and allowed his arms to drop weakly at 
his sides. 

“Why—why—Elizabeth!” he said in 
surprised gasps. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PIERRETTE DROPS HER MASK. 
BEFORE him Miss Manning sniffed 
and said something sarcastic to the 
person who sat disconsolately beside 
her. Larry stared, gulped, then twisted 
his hat. It was the professor. And be- 
side him was Larry’s valet. 

“I—I never expected to find you 
here, William,” said Larry, gaping at 
the pasty-faced man who once had been 
his servant. “J——” 

A laugh cut him short. 

“Guess you're a little mixed up in the 
names.” The chief was speaking. 
“This bird’s name isn’t Elizabeth. It’s 
Kate—‘Cincinnati Kate.’ She and her 
husband here, ‘Denver Red,’ are two of 
the slickest little engravers in the busi- 
ness. That’s what held us up so long 
—they were playing off to one side, and 
it wasn’t any use catching the rest of 
the gang until we’d caught them. And 
William here—well, William's his right 
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name, only we’ve always called him 
Bill. Bill Jeffers, couldn’t stay out of 
trouble; could you, Bill.” 

William, the ex-valet, shuffled his hat. 

“Well, chief,” he admitted finally, 
“you know how it is. I was broke when 
I got out of Leavenworth, and this 
thing looked so soft that I just thought 
I'd hop back here to li'l’ old New York 
and take a flyer at it. I sure thought we 
had you hipped this time, chief.” 

“You didn’t though, Bill,” the chief 
answered dryly and turned to a man 
whom Larry Phelps once had known 
as Arthur, the butler. ‘This, in case 
you haven’t known his real identity, is 
Lafe Brennan, the best in his line. 
Lafe’s got the steel process down pretty 
fine. You see, in the treasury depart- 
ment, as I told you some time ago, the 
engraving is made first on a piece of 
soft steel, and then hardened. Well, 
Lafe does about everything that we do 
in the bureau. Working with the pro- 
fessor there, they make a team that’s 
pretty hard to beat. Another thing, 
they’re the real exponents of the com- 
pact method of counterfeiting. There’s 
none of this movie stuff about Lafe and 
Denver Red when it comes to putting 
out the queer. Look here.” 

Larry looked at a small combination 
of rollers and plates hardly larger than 
a wash wringer. The chief leaned for- 
ward and patted the shrinking Lafe on 
the back. 

“You made that, didn’t you, Lafe?” 

“Yes, sir, chief.” 

“Had things fixed so that you could 
set it up anywhere and go to printing 
bills. Well, it’s a great game if you 
can beat it—but the only trouble is that 
it can’t be whipped. Now”—and he 
turned back to the professor—“just for 
the purpose of getting this thing 
straight, let’s see if———” 

“If you don’t mind, 
the other——” 

“This fellow? 
Thomas, the chauffeur. 


chief, who’s 


The chief pointed to 
“He’s just one 
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of .the shovers -and outside men. 
Doesn’t amount to much compared to 
Denver Red or Cincinnati Kate.” 

“Don’t call me Cincinnati Kate!” 
Owl-eyed Elizabeth Manning had re- 
moved her glasses and was very busily 
snarling at the chief. That person 
chuckled, 

“Well, if you don’t like that name, 
I’m sorry. It’s the only one I know you 
by. Let me see, wasn’t it just before I 
sent you to Atlanta that you got that—” 

“Aw, cut it out!” Cincinnati Kate 
was high-browed no longer. Larry 
nodded his head in jerky fashion. 

“There’s—there’s another one,” he 
announced. “Who's she?” 

“Herr” The chief turned to Mary, 
the maid. “Oh, her! That’s Mary 
Martin.” 

“And who’s Mary?” 

“My niece.” The chief grinned when 
he said it. 

“Your—— 

“Yeh. My niece. Wait a minute 
before you get excited. She wants to 
talk to you about something—don’t 
know what. But I want to get this 
other thing straightened out first. Now, 
Red, you might as well start at the be- 
ginning. How was the game worked?” 

“Easy enough, chief.” Denver Red 
leaned forward and pulled at his pro- 
fessorlike Vandyke. “Lafe there really 
had the idea. When he got out of stir 
about three years ago he happened to 
fall into this butler job at the Phelps. 
Of course, he got an earful of what 
was going on at the factory, how much 
the pay roll was and everything else, 
and it give him the inspiration. Then 
they let Bill out, and Lafe sent for him 
to come on and grab off a job valet- 
ing.” 

“I remember.” Larry, white-faced 

-and gulping, nodded. “I needed a man, 
and Arthur recommended William.” 

“Well, after that, it wasn’t anything 
at all to ring Tom in as the chauffeur, 
and then we had the gang pretty nearly 
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complete. Kate and I were out in Cali- 
fornia making the plates, and Arthur 
tipped us off that Mrs. Phelps was com- 
ing out there and that she’d fall for the 
highbrow aristocrat stuff. So we just 
pulled it—and got away fine. That gave 
us entrée. Then Lane——” 

“Lane’s the bird we pinched first,” 
explained the chief. But Larry hardly 
heard. There was too much to assim- 
ilate. Besides, Denver Red was talking 
again. 

“Then Lane horned in on the deal and 
just like he always does—took charge 
of the shoving. There really wasn’t 
any place for him. We had Jerry 
Boggs i 

“We've got him in the cooler. Pinched 
him a half hour ago.” 

“Yeh, you told me when we were first 
brought in. Anyway, as I say, we had 
Jerry Boggs planted at the factory as 
night watchman, and it wouldn’t have 
been any trick at all for him to make the 
switch. But Lane seemed to think that 
he ought to do it, and threatened to 
squeal if we didn’t let him in. So what 
else was there to do? And there’s the 
whole line-up. Kate and I made the 
plates, Lafe and Bill printed the money, 
Tom took it to Lane, and Lane went 
into the factory Friday nights and 
opened the safe with a combination that 
William plucked out of young Mr. 
Phelps’ pocket one night when he 
brought his private papers home. Re- 
member ?” 

Denver Red looked at Larry. Larry 
gulped, just as he had been doing for 
the last fifteen minutes. 

“I—I remember bringing the combi- 
nation home. I never thought ‘ 

“That’s why they got it,” laughed the 
chief. “But for that matter P 

“We never thought, either, chief,” 
grinned Denver Red, “that Mary here 
wasn’t Lane’s woman. She’s a dead 
ringer for her.” 

“That’s why I put her on the job. 
Not bad for’an amateur, either. Come 
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on, boys and girls, I guess we’d better 
be wandering to the Tombs. Tim’s got 
a couple of harness bulls in the outer 
office waiting for you.” 

One by one they filed out, while 
Larry Phelps stared at them. Then, 
with a sudden realization, he was aware 
that some one had arisen from the big 
chair by the chief's desk, some one with 
smiling lips, and dark, sparkling eyes, 
some one who was coming toward him. 

“[’m sorry,” she said and held out 
her hand. 

“For what?” All at once Larry had 
come back to earth. Rather, back to a 
dance floor where forms were weaving, 
where there was music and brightness 
and happiness and life. “What are you 
sorry about ?” 

“That I couldn’t tell you. I wanted 
to—really. But I was afraid. I never 
did anything like this before—and I 
was scared to death. You see, I had 
to go to the ball that night to give the 
chauffeur a note in code supposed to 
come from Lane. I was frightened and 
nervous and everything, and when you 
came along—you didn’t know it—I 
could have hugged you, I was so glad 
of company.” 

“You knew who I was 

“No. The fact is,” and she laughed, 
“IT didn’t know much of anything. 
Everybody was so excited. Uncle Fred 
had arrested this Lane, just for inves- 
tigation. He wouldn’t talk, but they 
found a code book on him that looked 
mighty suspicious. Besides that, there 
were notations in the book—it was just 
a memorandum affair—about having re- 
ceived so much from this one, and paid 
out so much to the other—all the names 
were there. They didn’t mean any- 
thing unless we could get the evidence. 
Then uncle Fred arrested Mrs. Lane 
and saw that I looked a lot like her. 
The first thing I knew, he’d taken a ring 
from Mrs, Lane’s finger—this one— 
pushed it on mine, given me a lot of 
instructions and told me I had to go 
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through with it all or die in the attempt. 
I nearly died.” 

Larry chuckled for the first time in 
months, it seemed. 

“Was that why you were at the ball ?” 

“Yes. Jordan was going to escort 
me, but at the last minute uncle Fred 
had to pull him off and send him out on 
another line of things. So I went alone. 
That is—after I received a telephone 
message from an operative who’d been 
sent to watch the garage for that night, 
saying that the chauffeur had taken you 
out somewhere in costume. We knew 
then that you were going to the Charity 
Masque, so I skirmished up a costume 
and went there, too. All I had was the 
license number of your car. There was 
a notation in the memorandum book that 
read ‘Tom, chauffeur, thirty thousand 
dollars.’ Uncle Fred told me to find the 
chauffeur and send a note by him—if it 
were Tom. I’d sent it and was waiting 
for him to come back when—well, when 
I lost the feather.” 

“But you looked so happy?” 

“T wasn’t. I was just smiling to keep 
up my courage. And I wanted to tell 
you who I was—TI really did. But I 
couldn’t. Don’t you see?” 

“T’m beginning to see a lot of things,” 
Larry confessed. “For instance, that 
was why——”’ 

“Well, I might as well take them one 
at a time. I had to keep up the bluff 
after I’d come to the house as a maid, 
so I went to the factory twice with the 
money, but merely handed it to the 
watchman. The second time we posted 
an operative to watch him when he 
opened the safe and made the subgtitu- 
tion. That gave us the evidence we 
wanted there. I’d seen William and 
Arthur making the money downstairs, 
but uncle felt sure that they hadn’t made 
the plates. So I had to wait until it 
came up naturally, and I could worm 
the names of Miss Manning and the 
professor out of Thomas and the others 
without being suspected. After that, it 
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was easy. I marred a plate and tele- 
phoned to Miss—well, Cincinnati Kate 
to send over a good one. The pro- 
fessor—that is, Denver Red—brought 
it. We had a man watching The Elms, 
and when he saw Denver Red leave he 
waited until he was sure that he’d got 
to the house, then telephoned me a fake 
message about a confession. You know 
what happened after that—I helped to 
superintend the get-away, and locked 
you in, so you couldn’t do anything 
foolish, and perhaps get shot. Then we 
picked up Chincinnati Kate, drove to the 
factory, got the watchman, and then 
—well then,” she laughed happily, “I 
never saw so many welcome policemen 
in my life. There must have been a 
hundred!” 

Larry laughed also, and with a free- 
dom that he had not known in weeks. 

“By the way, that night, when I sent 


you to the store, did you give me a bogus 
bill ?” 

“Of course not. Why?” 

“Then it might be a good thing to 
tell the rest of the gang that Miss— 
that is, Cincinnati Kate’s been holding 
out on them. She was doing a little 
passing on her own account.” 

“And you thought ‘ 

“Lord knows what I _ haven't 
thought!” Larry confessed with a sigh 
of relief. ‘Do you—do you suppose I 
—I could tell you all the things I’ve 
thought, at dinner to-night—say at the 
Ritz? There are so many apologies to 
make.” 

“Are there’—the lips had their old, 
merry tilt—Mr. Cavalier?” 

Larry laughed, then suddenly so- 
bered. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed boyishly. “I’m 
glad you're not a counterfeiter!” 


“FINDERS ARE KEEPERS” 


BY a recent decision of an Indiana court the heart of a fifteen-year-old boy 

was made glad, and the old adage, “finders are keepers,” was upheld. Levi 
Todd, while excavating for the basement of a house to be erected on a farm 
velonging to John Hardin, uncovered an earthenware jar containing thirteen hun- 
dred dollars in gold. Mr. Hardin, as owner of the land, appealed to the courts 
for a share in the treasure, and Mrs, Clara Freeman Vickery, a former owner 
of the farm, claimed that the money was rightfully, hers. She told the court 
that the contents of the jar was part of the estate left by her mother, ‘The 
judge decided that Mrs. Vickery had not given sufficient evidence to prove that 
her mother had buried the jar. Mr. Hardin lost his suit, because, in the opin- 
ion of the court, buying the land when he did not know of the jar’s existence, 
did not give him ownership of the money. 
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PIN SCRATCH CAUSES LAWSUIT 


CRATCHED by a pin which, he says, was concealed in a fur piece, Doctor 
J. H. Marshall, of Dallas, Texas, is suing Abraham Buckspan for thirty 
thousand dollars’ damages. The doctor accompanied his wife when she wished 
to purchase some fur, and in rubbing his hand over the piece she had selected, 
his petition to the court alleges, his finger was scratched by a pin. Blood poi- 
soning followed, and, to save the finger, eight operations and fifteen incisions 
were undergone by the physician. 
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nother Story of Doctor Bentiron 
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WAS in a great hurry. Janet, 
our baby, had refused to go 
to sleep until I sang “Sweet 
Evalina” for her—she, at 
least, admires my singing voice, which 
is not generally so well thought of— 
and Milly and I were going out for a 
party. We had planned a little dinner; 
and I had seats for the latest play. 
For a week we ‘had talked of nothing 
but this outing, like two children look- 
ing forward to a party; for my days 
were full enough to make such excur- 
sions rare. 

Now, thanks to little Janet’s whim, 
it was nearly seven o’clock,- and my 
evening rounds not yet finished. I gave 
the wards no more than a glance; luck- 
ily, most of the patients were quiet. 

But one sedative order was needed; 
Margaret Winstead insisted on reciting 
Poe’s “Raven”—con amore, and very 
loud, indeed. So I raced down the hall 
to the main office, after the night medi- 
cation book. 

The big room was empty, save for 
the telephone girl and Miss Manley, the 
night supervisor, who had just come 
on duty. One shaded lamp threw its 
dim light over the deserted desks, and 
gleamed from the brass rail which di- 
vided the office proper from the wait- 
ing space for patients. Beyond it the 
stiff wooden benches which Doctor 
Bentiron provided for those who 
sought his care stood idle. 





As always, the sight of this dark- 
ened, deserted place affected me oddly. 
It was no more than a month since 
Doctor Bentiron had given up his eve- 
ning office hour; I was not yet used to 
seeing those benches empty, which, 
when I first came to him, had been 
crowded with waiting patients until 
late at night. 

“Tt looks queer to see the place 
empty,” I remarked, and Miss Manley 
smiled. She had been with the doctor 
for twenty years. 

“Tt’s not like it used to be, even when 
you first came, Doctor Blakely,” she 
answered. “Then you’d not be going 
out at this time, all dressed up like 
you are.” 

She glanced quizzically at my eve- 
ning clothes. I threw out my chest, 
reveling in the touch of a ‘stiff shirt 
bosom—for I like to dress up, once in 
a way. 

“Not much chance for an open-faced 
coat then,” I admitted. “Well, I don’t 
get away so often, even now. But Mrs. 
Blakely and I are going to the theater 
to-night.” 

“Are you?” 

The question was merely rhetorical ; 
but even as she spoke the street door 
burst open—for the chief’s door was 
never locked, and some one was always 
on duty near it. 

“Am I?’ I repeated—and groaned 
aloud. 
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For a tall old woman entered pre- 
cipitately ; a gaunt, gray old woman, all 
in black. Her plain, honest face was 
twisted with grief; her eyes bulged, 
glittering with excitement. 

Here would be a whole half hour 
lost, I thought, sighing—if I could get 
rid of this visitor at all! And I had 
left my poor wife dressed in her very 
best, slim white shoulders bare, pow- 
dering her pretty nose. Her big blue 
eyes had been so bright with anticipa- 
tion; they would be bright with tears 
if we must lose our evening together, 
after all. 

But I came forward manfully, try- 
ing to smile. 

“Ts the doctor here?” 
intruder anxiously. 

Her voice shook. She advanced to 
the brass rail and gripped it with both 
lean hands as though to force her way 
through. As the light shone upon her 
upturned face, I saw more clearly the 
tension beneath which she _ labored. 
Her mouth writhed strangely; her lids 
were red and puffy, and she passed 
her tongue back and forth across dry, 
cracked lips. Her neat black hat was 
awry; one thin wisp of gray hair fell 
untidily across her forehead. 

“Ts the doctor here?” she repeated in- 
sistently. “I want him. I got to see 
him! You call him, miss; get him for 
me right away!” 

Miss Manley glanced questioningly at 
me. I hesitated. Doctor Bentiron was 
in his own office, I knew; and I was 
in a great hurry. But I had guarded 
his leisure too long; I could not disturb 
him needlessly, even now. 

“The doctor is very busy,” said [. 
“Can’t you wait until morning. Is it 
very important?” 

“Important?” she clamored, and the 
brass rail shook beneath her grip. “Im- 
portant? Sure, ’tis sudden death an’ 
murder, sir. I got to see the doctor, 
right now! He knows me, sir. You 
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just tell him it’s Mary—old Mary 
Monohan that worked f’r Miss Sevier.” 

I nodded. I remembered Miss Alicia 
Sevier; a pleasant, homely old body, 
unassuming and democratic in spite of 
—or because of—her distinguished an- 
cestry and her vast fortune. She was 
arterio-sclerotic, I knew; must 
have had an apoplexy to send this old 
servant here in such disorder. Her 
mistress was sick, no doubt; and of all 
the thousands of physicians in New 
York City, this Mary Monohan had re- 
membered only Doctor Bentiron, and 
had come straight after him. Well, 
that was the way of all who knew“the 
doctor. 

“T’ll tell him,” I promised. If it had 
been the mistress herself, I might have 
turned her away; but I knew that the 
chief would never allow an old serving 
woman to be sent from his door. He 
had an especial tenderness for humble 
folk. 

“T’ll tell him right away. You want 
him to come and see Miss Sevier to- 
night ?” 

The old woman her head 
bleakly ; her thin lip trembled. ‘“Nun- 
no, sorr.” Her brogue broadened dis- 
tressfully. “No, sorr—my madam, she 
do be dead, sorr. I’m just after leavin’ 
her up in Westchester, sorr, dead an’ 
gone—dead an’ gone!” She twisted 
shaking hands together, her eyes dull 
and absent, and began to. croon. 
“Ochone—ochone! Och, why did ye 
die!” 

Then 
flushing dully. 
sorr,” she apologized. 
ful upset with it all. ’Tis foul play 
I’m fearin’, sorr. IJ—lI Just lave 
me see himself, please, sorr—I can tell 
it to th’ doctor better. F’r I misdoubt 
there’s been dirty work done. Och, 
th’ pore lamb!” 

Tears hopped down her hollow 
cheeks; she rocked herself back and 
forth, struggling for composure. 


she 


shook 


she pulled herself together, 
“?*Tis no time f’r that, 
“T do be dread- 
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pitied her; she seemed on the verge 
of collapse. 

“Just sit down here, Miss Monohan,” 
I urged. “Miss Manley, get a little 
aromatic ammonia. Try to get hold of 
yourself, now; I’m going right in to 
Doctor Bentiron, and you want to be 
all steady to explain things to him, 
you know.” 

I left her weeping quietly, and went 
back to the private office. Despite my 
disappointment, my nerves crisped 
pleasurably. I am not very quick of 
wit; but my years with Doctor Bente 
iron have developed in me a certain 
special perception. This stern old 
woman’s disorder had warned me; I 
read a message in the almost palpable 
aura of horror which hung about her 
gray head. Here was mystery; here 
was the atmosphere of dark and secret 
deeds ; and I knew by instinct that pres- 
ently Doctor Bentiron would set forth, 
a slouching, apathetic Nemesis, to bring 
the light into dark places. And I would 


go with him, of course; an appanage, I 
hoped, not entirely useless. 

And so, seeing Hanrahan in the hall, 
I called to him without waiting any 
further explanation of Mary Mono- 
han’s urgent need. 

“Tell Mrs. Blakely I'll have to give 


it up,’ I told him. “Here are the 
tickets. If she likes, you phone to 
Doctor Costello and ask him to go to 
the theater with her. Tell her I’m 
sorry; but there’s trouble somewhere, 
and I'll have to go out with the doctor, 
I expect.” 

I sighed once more. I grudged the 
loss of this evening with Milly. But 
my duty to the chief came first, as I 
knew she would have said. True, he 
would have excused me for the asking 
—if some investigation was really on 
foot. But to me, as to Milly, he was 
le Roi Soleil; and to play even a minor 
part in one of the doctor’s flashing, 
uncannily brilliant ventures in criminal 
investigation had its own irresistible 
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lure. “Murder,” the old woman had 
said; “sudden death and murder!” I 
must not lose this! 

So I rapped on Doctor Bentiron’s 
door, my little theater party forgotten. 

There was no sound from within; 
but the little bulb over the door flashed 
once. That meant “Come in’; in cer- 
tain moods, the chief was silent as the 
Sphynx. 

I opened the door and entered. The 
big, bare, windowless room was brightly 
lighted and hazy with smoke, which 
hung in a great cloud beneath the sky- 
light. Between his two huge, squat re- 
volving bookcases at the room’s end 
Doctor Benton sat—or rather lay—im- 
mobile in a heavy, wide-armed reclin- 
ing chair, lean legs outthrust upon its 
footrest. It is so I always think of 
him; relaxed and motionless, wrapped 
in a faded, scorched green bathrobe, to- 
bacco and papers on one chair arm, ash 
tray on the other, a half-smoked ciga- 
rette between his slender, supple fin- 
gers; bearded chin upon his chest, his 
long, dull, inscrutable eyes half veiled 
beneath overhanging brows, brooding 
upon the empty wall before him. In- 
different, abstracted, half asleep; yet in 
some subtle fashion indescribably domi- 
nant. 

He did not move or look about at my 
entry ; the strong light showed his nar- 
row, high-nosed hawk’s face immobile 
and blank. Smoke drifted lazily from 
his nostrils; he raised one eyebrow al- 
most imperceptibly. 

At this invitation I came forward 
over the bare expanse of floor; for, 
save for the book cases and the doctor’s 
own chair, the room was empty. Stop- 
ping about six feet from the chief’s 
feet and a little to the right, as he liked 
visitors to stand, I would have told my 
errand; but the faint movement of a 
languid palm checked me. 

I stood waiting. Years of intimate 
association with Doctor Bentiron had 
taught me a little of the workings of 
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his mind—though I never hope to un- 
derstand him. 

His face was half turned from me. 
His extraordinarily long eyes still gazed 
dully into space. But I was no longer 
to be deceived by that appearance of 
abstraction; with the doctor, close ob- 
servation had become instinctive, and 
I knew that he perceived and _ inter- 
preted the tiniest thing within a field of 
vision wider than that of any other man 
I have known. 

Presently he yawned, settled himself 
more comfortably in the deep-padded 
chair and fell to the making of a fresh 
cigarette. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron; an 
indescribable sound, produced with 
closed lips, by which he could express 
a score of meanings. Now it denoted 
the solution of a problem; it was the 
chief’s occasional whim to read a visi- 
tor’s purpose from his expression—and 
I would scarcely dare to tell some of 
his deductions, lest you write me down 
a liar. 

“Umphf,” he repeated. “Your sor- 
rowful countenance tells me that you 
have given up the theater; but, from 
the murky gleam of your eye, my son, 
I infer that you hope for some com- 
pensatory excitement. Umphf. Yes. 
Exactly. Not a young visitor; I miss 
the gleam in the eye evoked by the sight 
of a pretty girl. No, it will be an old 
woman. Well, bring her in, Blakely, 
and let’s hear all about the murder. 
Is it some of her own folks, or in the 
family she works for?” 

“{ think it’s her mistress,” I an- 
swered, then stopped in amazement. 
“But doctor,” I cried, “how did you 
know it was a woman—and a servant?” 

The chief grinned faintly, exhaling a 
cubic yard or so of smoke. 

“You're an ingenuous youth, Blakely, 
my son,” he drawled, his voice flat and 
expressionless. “Your face is an open 
book. Shut it.” No doubt my mouth 
was open. “I didn’t know: I guessed, 
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aided by my exhaustive knowledge of 
your mental processes. You’d scarcely 
have given up an evening out with 
Milly for a man. And if you had in- 
terrupted my meditations for any one 
but a working woman, I shudder to 
think of your fate. I keep office hours 
for people of leisure. And finally, poor 
old women who work are most likely to 
be in domestic service of some sort. 
Who is it? And who’s dead? I can 
read a murder in your avid eye, my 
child.” 

“I wish I could read print as you 
read faces,” I told him. “Her name 
is Monohan; and she says her mistress, 
Miss Sevier, is dead—murdered, I 
imagine, though she wouldn’t tell me 
much about it.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Alicia Sevier’s had a right to die any 
time this last two years. And yet Mary 
Monohan isn’t one to exaggerate; she’s 
a good, faithful old thing, Mary is. 
Well, my son, bring her in. And get 
chairs.” 

I brought in a couple of seats, and 
went back to the waiting room after 
Miss Monohan. She was sitting stiffly 
upright on the edge of a bench, hands 
tight clasped in a sort of desperate com- 
posure; she sprang up as I entered. 

“The doctor will see you now,” I 
told her. 

“Yes,”’ she answered. 
f’r him, so I have!” 

And she followed me, unsurprised, 
accepting as a matter of course a privi- 
lege which I had often seen denied to 
folk both wealthy and famous; that of 
seeing Doctor Bentiron without an ap- 
pointment. But this old woman knew 
him only as he was to the poor. 

In the private office, she dropped a 
stiff curtsy, and stood until the chief, 
his dry, dead voice now warmly cour- 
teous, bade her be seated. And then 
she began her tale. 

“My Miss Alicia is dead,” said she 
mournfully. “I’m just after leaving 
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her dead, up in Westchester. Her an’ 
me went up on the train, this very 
afternoon. She was giving a house 
party there—at Canaan, her farm, 
doctor. And she went up a day ahead, 
to get things settled, like. ‘Tis young 
Mr. Vincent plays at managing the 
place f’r her, since he gambled away 
all his own money and all Miss Alicia’d 
give him—the blaggard! And he met 
us at the station himself with the big 
car; the limmy-seen. The shofer had 
a day off, he says. He put Miss Alicia 
inside, and her bags; and he shut the 
door onto her. And I rode up front, 
beside him. was real cold, and 
snowy. 

“And when we got to the house and 
stopped, I got down and opened the 
door. And my Miss Alicia, she laid 
there on the floor—dead. She’s dead, 
sir—dead an’ gone.” 

The poor woman repeated her sad 
tidings dryly, monotonously, as if she 
wondered at her own lack of feeling. 
It was as though she held tight to the 
bare facts, thrusting their emotional 
significance out of consciousness. Her 
whole manner said, “Justice must be 
done; then I shall have time to grieve.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, tug- 
ging at his beard. “That isn’t all. 
There are plenty of doctors in West- 
chester fit to write a death certificate. 
Why did you come to me, Mary?” 

“I want you should come up and look 
at her.” 

The chief said nothing; he blinked 
mournfully at his bare wall. So I tried 
my hand. 

“But why, Miss Monohan? 
can the doctor do, now?” 

“IT want he should look at my Miss 
Alicia,” she repeated. “I been lady’s 
maid to her this twenty years and 
more; she didn’t have nobody but me. 
Many’s the thing I’ve seen—but I’m no 
loose talker. I can’t say no more now, 
sir,” with the stubborn loyalty of an 
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old servant ; “but you'll be coming, won’t 
you, doctor, yer honor?” 

For an instant Doctor Bentiron 
looked straight at Mary Monohan, his 
gray eyes like rapiers; and she bore 
that merciless stare bravely. 

“Canaan,” he said reflectively. ‘We 
can get a train at Mott Haven. All 
right, Mary. You go outside and wait.” 

He pressed one of the battery of 
push buttons on his chairarm. And 
when the night supervisor appeared, 
“Miss Manley,” he ordered, “get 
Mary here a cup of tea, out in the 
nurses’ dining room. Order my car. 
And have Miss Taggert telephone to 
Mr. Vincent Prescott at Canaan Farms, 
up in Westchester. Tell him to meet 
me at the station of the electric road; 
the train gets there a little before nine, 
I think.” 

As the two women went out, I turned 
on him irritably. “You don’t mean to 
say you’re going way out into the woods 
at this time of night, just to please this 
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hysterical old woman?” I demanded. 


“Why, there’s nothing to it! An ar- 
terio-sclerotic had a stroke and died; 
she’s been due for it this twelve 
months.” 

“Umphf,” the chief  grunted. 
“Blakely, you don’t understand the 
Irish. Mary Monohan didn’t come 
down here for nothing. There’s some- 
thing queer about this; and mysteries 
annoy me. She intended to say a lot 
more and then found that she couldn't. 
Loyalty stopped her mouth. I think— 
or fear.” 

He would say no more; and I had 
long since proved the futility of ques- 
tioning the chief when he was not 
moved to speech. He shrugged out of 
his shabby bathrobe, and into the 
equally shabby old ulster which a nurse 
presently brought; and I went up to 
my own rooms to make my peace with 
Milly and get my own overcoat. I 
would go with the doctor ; we both took 
that for granted. 
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Once settled in his big blue limou- 
sine, slouch hat pulled far down over 
his eyes, Doctor Bentiron asked a single 
question. 

“What makes you think your mis- 
tress was murdered, Mary?” 

The woman started. ‘Murdered, 
sir? I never. Why, it’s the sight, 
sir.” Her voice was hushed, awed. “I 
had it from my mother; she was a wise 
woman. Twicet before it’s come on me, 
and now this time, as clear as clear.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief, and lapsed 
into silence, while I muttered scorn- 
fully. Only my deep respect for the 
doctor prevented me from expressing 
a pungently free opinion of this wild- 
goose chase, 

In silence we reached Mott Haven, 
and silently we entered the waiting 
electric train. Nor did the chief speak 
until we had disbarked at the station 
nearest the Canaan larms. 

“That will be our man,” he remarked, 
tucking his chin deeper into his coat 
collar against a sleety wind. 

Beside the platform stood a huge 
imported car; a limousine. Its motor 
hummed quietly; behind the wheel sat 
a man, formless and unrecognizable in 
a shaggy fur coat. The doctor ap- 
proached him, Mary Monohan and I 
trailing after. 

“Are you from Canaan?” 

The stranger emerged from his high 
fur collar. His face was old-young; 
plump, yet haggard; pasty white, in 
spite of the wind which whipped my 
own color high; and it bore those flat 
red blotches of the young alcoholic. So 
much I saw by the light of the station 
electrics. 

“I am Vincent Prescott,” he 
swered. “I you were to be 
one of Miss Sevier’s house guests; 
Doctor Bentiron, isn’t it? But it’s all 
off; my aunt died to-night, quite sud- 
denly. I tried to explain over the 
phone, but the woman who gave your 
message was awfully stupid; I couldn’t 


an- 


suppose 
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make her understand.’’ Then he saw 
Mary Monohan, standing modestly 
back, and scowled. ‘“What’s that old 
creature doing here?” he demanded 
pettishly. “A fine, loyal servant! 
Sneaked ‘off before her mistress was 
even cold—with her jewelry, no doubt.” 

“Umphf,” replied Doctor Bentiron. 
“We'll go to the house now. Get in, 
Mary.” 

And, such was the authority of his 
dull, listless manner, the young man 
made no protest, but reached 
obediently to open the door. His eyes 
glinted restlessly ; he gnawed at a loose 
lip. 

The tapestry upholstery of the limou- 
sine was lighted cozily by a ceiling 
lamp. The chief opened his coat as the 
slamming door shut out a sleety gale. 

“Umphf. Nice and warm in here. 
Must have one of those heaters.” 

We drove off, cutout wide, motor 
barking. Mary Monohan stared som- 
berly down at the floor. 

“Right there,” she announced sud- 
denly, pointing downward. “Right 
there on the floor she lay—dead!’ 

I shivered involuntarily. 

We rolled on for perhaps ten min- 
utes, slipping and skidding over an icy 
roadway, then pulled up beneath a wide 
porte cochere. Groaning, Doctor Bent- 
iron clambered out, and we after him. 


The black 


back 


< bulk of a house loomed 
before us, unlighted save for the dim 
radiance which shone through a fan- 
light over its door and was extin- 
guished at ovce by the dark without. 
Leaving his car where it stood, our 
driver followed us up the steps and 
ushered us into a big reception hall 
whose dusk was scarcely relieved by 
one feeble lamp. Here he peeled off 
his shaggy coat and stood before us in 
a dark lounge suit, faultlessly cut; a 
black-haired young man, scarcely more 
than a youth, stout and short-breathed, 
whose heavy-lidded eyes were uncer- 
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tain. His round face bore plain marks 
of dissipation. 

“My aunt lies dead upstairs,” he said 
huskily, as though in apology for his 
abruptness. “You won't stay, of 
course. My chauffeur is away, but I'll 
drive you back to the station; or, 
there’s a passable hotel half a mile 
away.” 

I expected some apology or explana- 
tion; but the chief was imperturbable. 
“All in good time,” he answered dully. 
His indifferent eyes explored the ceil- 
ing with an appearance of utter bore- 
dom. “First, I will look at Miss 
Sevier.” 

I thought our host started. 
—of course,” he stammered. “You 
were her physician, weren’t you? But 
it’s quite unnecessary, doctor; our local 
man, Yost, has seen her, and I expect 
him back at any minute, to make out 
the death certificate.” 

He fumbled in a pocket and ex- 
tracted an ornate jeweled cigarette case 
with an attempt at nonchalance ; but his 
clumsy, shaking fingers tore the little 
paper tube while drawing it out. Young 
Prescott was palpably overcome by his 
aunt’s death. 

His roving glance lit upon Mary 
Monohan, standing respectfully back. 
“You!” he muttered angrily. “Get 
back to the servants’ quarters where 
you belong!” 

Then a sedate rap sounded on the 
door behind him. His whole body 
jerked convulsively ; he emitted a faint 
exclamation. 

Mechanically the old servant re- 
sponded to this call. Circling about us, 
she went to the door and opened it, to 
admit a slim, mustached young man 
whose coat and cap were streaked with 
wet snow. 

“T’ve brought the blanks, Mr. Pres- 
cott,” began this visitor deferentially. 
“Will you give me the information 
now?” Then he saw us, and stopped 
short. 

4F—ps 
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“Well, Yost,’”’ said Doctor Bentiron 
casually.. “I thought you were still up 
at Medfarm Hospital?” 

“T left in September,” answered the 
other, flushing. “I—I thought I could 
work into a practice out here.” 

His light overcoat was shabby; as 
he unbuttoned it, I saw a cheap ready- 
made suit beneath. I knew well enough 
why he had left the hospital; he 
couldn’t afford to stay. And, from his | 
almost obsequious attitude toward 
young Prescott, I judged that what pa- 
tients he had were scarcely of this so- 
cial level. And now, at last, he had 
been called to one of the big houses, 
if only to make out a death certificate ; 
and he had made his lack of blanks an 
excuse for a second call—to be charged 
for, no doubt, at regular rates. And 
here was Doctor Bentiron, who it ap- 
peared would have his trouble for noth- 
ing. I could read the fear in his weak, 
pleasant face. 

“Are—are you in charge, sir? 
asked uncertainly. 

“Umphf,” said the chief, quite under- 
standing the young fellow’s wneasi- 
ness. “Oh, no, doctor. Certainly not. 
I’m here unofficially; but with your 
permission, I’d like to look at the 
body.” 

“Oh, 
course! 
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professor—of 
Awfully glad to have you,’ 
answered Doctor Yost, vastly relieved. 

Prescott stretched out an unsteady 
hand as though to stop us, then thought 
better of it and turned away, fumbling 


course, 


for another cigarette. “I'll be in the 
library, Yost, when you’re ready to 
make out that certificate,” he called. 

Mary Monohan had disappeared ; the 
chief and I mounted the wide, soft-car- 
peted stairs after our guide. 

He led us into a big, many-windowed 
bedroom and snapped on its lights. 
The place was incongruously gay with 
pillowed, chintz-hung divans; Dresden 
shepherdesses led impossibly woolly 
sheep along its walls. 
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On the damask-spread bed lay Miss 
Alicia Sevier, still in her traveling 
clothes. She seemed asleep; beneath a 
crown of soft white hair her high-bred 
face was calm, startlingly lifelike. Her 
lips were vivid; her soft, faded cheeks 
were rose pink. Instinctively, I walked 
on tiptoe, lest she wake. 

“Heart failure,” said Yost. His voice 
was unconsciously lowered. “Mr. Pres- 
cott tells me she’s had endocarditis for 
years.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, 
glancing queerly at the younger man. 
His observation seemed to satisfy him. 
He began to roll a cigarette. 

“I remember, my son,” he drawled, 
his voice perfectly expressionless, “that 
when I lectured to you I found you too 
impressionable. You must learn to look 
behind a front; you're too likely to al- 
low environment to cloud your judg- 
ment. Suppose, now, you were back 
on the ambulance; suppose you’d just 
come into a furnished room on 199th 
Street and this body, dressed in ging- 
ham, lay on the bed. What would you 
do then?” 

The young man flushed at the implied 
rebuke. Then he looked down at the 
body with new eyes; and I stepped 
mentally back into my own days on the 
Sellevue bus and strove to envisage the 
picture which the chief’s dry words 
called up. 

Instinctively, I began to sniff; at the 
sound, Yost started violently. “Gas!” 
he cried. “Illuminating gas!” 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“You are not wholly imbecile. Do you 
know anything but carbon monoxide 
that will leave an old woman, dead this 
three or four hours, with that bright 
coloring? But let’s make sure. Got a 
pocket surgical case?” 

Yost produced a flat leather case; the 
chief chose from it a small scalpel and 
bared the dead woman’s arm. Deftly 
he made a small cut in the median vein, 
just at the bend of the elbow, and mas- 


saged the arm until a drop or two of 
blood oozed slowly out. 

It was not dark, as venous blood 
should be; it was a brilliant cherry red. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “You 
see. Carbon monoxide, as you will re- 
member, unites with hemoglobin, form- 
ing a stable compound with a very long 
name which I have forgotten. Death 
results from tissue asphyxiation; the 
blood corpuscles are no longer able to 
absorb oxygen from the air. Umphf, 
Yes. Exactly.” 

“But—but,” stammered Yost, wide- 
eyed, “it can’t be! Why, she was all 
right when she got off the train, at five 
o’colck—and she was dead when they 
got to the house!” 

“Nevertheless,” replied the doctor 
phlegmatically, “it is. Yost, my infant, 
I wouldn’t sign that death certificate, if 
I were you.” 

The boy—he was little more—gaped 
at him. “Wh—why not? How could 
[ explain it to Mr. Prescott?” He had 
built high hopes upon this call, I could 
see. It was not easy for him to relin- 
quish the prospect of a lucrative ac- 
quaintance. And it occurred to me 
that—if a crime had really been com- 
mitted—this pleasant, impecunious, im- 
pressionable young physician would 
have been an ideal instrument for its 
concealment. 

“Surely you don’t think Why, 
the undertaker’ll be here any minute 
now !” 

“T don’t think anything—yet,” Doc- 
tor Bentiron replied musingly. “But 
you hold that undertaker up, Yost, my 
son. Send for the medical examiner, 
instead.” 

Ignoring the other’s perturbation, he 
slouched over to the mantelpiece and 
tugged at an old-fashioned bell cord. 

Presently old Mary Monohan rapped 
and entered, sedate and expressionless. 
The instinct of service had triumphed 
over her emotion. 

“Yes, sir, doctor?” 
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“Sit down, Mary.” The chief sub- 
sided into the embrace of a_ huge, 
padded divan, his lean legs outthrust. 
“Sit down, you boys. We are about to 
cogitate.” 

He dropped ashes on_ the 
“Now, Mary. Tell us all about 
ride up from the station.” 

“Why, sir, we got off of the train, 
and Mr. Vincent was there with the big 
car. He put Miss Alicia’s bags inside, 
and helped her in. It was real warm 
inside; and she asked me to ride in 
there with her. She had to shout, the 
motor made so much noise. But my 
head ached, so I asked if I couldn’t ride 
outside.” 

“The motor made a great 
The cutout was open, I suppose. 
Mr. Prescott talk to you?” 

“No, sir. When we started off, he 
did something with his foot, and all the 
noise stopped; but he didn’t say any- 
thing. He was never one to talk to 
servants, only uglylike. And he acted 
queer, too—I c’d see devilment in the 
bad, rollin’ eye of him!” The old 
woman’s repressed antagonism blazed 
out; she gritted the words vindictively, 
then swallowed hard and went on in a 
low, colorless fashion. 

“He did say one thing, just as we 
come to the hill out here. He reached 
back and opened the window behind 
him. ‘Must be close in there,’ he says, 
kind of shaky. And then the motor 
began that dreadful racket again, and 
I couldn’t hear nothing more. And 
then we stopped, and I got out and 
found my mistress laying there, dead!” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “How 
long did it take you to get out here?” 

“Why, seemed like he was driving 
awful slow. It was slippery, I s’pose. 
Half an hour, maybe.” 

“Exactly. And that’s that. All right, 
Mary. Come, my children.” He 
heaved himself up. “Yost, you talk 
with young Prescott. Tell him you’re 
not satisfied. Let him argue with you; 


rug. 
that 


noise ? 


Did 


keep him busy for half an hour or so. 
I have a thing to do.” 

“All right, professor,” and the young 
physician sighed. “Just as you say— 
but I hate to do it!” 

We filed out, and descended the wide 
stairway. The chief, in advance, 
drifted down ghost-silent, as always; 
and the thick rug muffled the sound of 
our clumsier feet. Halfway down, our 
leader stopped abruptly. He gestured 
for caution. 

A chilly wind blew up the stair well. 
Leaning over the banister, I saw Pres- 
cott at the open door; he was talking 
with some unseen visitor. 

His voice was a formless mumble; 
but presently the other spoke, loud and 
insistent. 

“Cut it out! I’m sick of your prom- 
ises. You’ve been coming into money 
this last six months. It won’t go, Pres- 
cott; I’ve got to be paid—right now!” 

“Hush!” reprimanded our host, in a 
shrill whisper. “It’s all right; I'll keep 
my promises. My aunt died to-night!” 

“Oh-h!” came that other louder 
voice. “Lucky for you, wasn’t it?” 
Then a harsh laugh followed. 

“Will you be quiet?” cried Prescott, 
suppressed anxiety in his voice. 
“There’s an interfering doctor here 
now!” His voice broke; I think he 
scarcely knew what he was saying. 

“What of it?” demanded his visitor; 
there was a new note in his rough voice. 
“You've nothing to be scared of—have 
you?” 

“Oh, come in here, for God’s sake!” 

Clutching the other’s arm, Prescott 
dragged him in and through a cur- 
tained doorway out of our sight. 

Unmoved, Doctor Bentiron de- 
scended the last steps. He made no 
comment; but Yost was white and 
scared. 

“Pll wait out here till 
back,” he whispered. 

The chief nodded, opening the great 


he comes 
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front door ; and I followed him out into 
the night. 

The big limousine still stood beneath 
the porte cochere; the wind howled 
about it, driving sleet against its pol- 
ished body. <A fur rug covered its 
radiator; this the doctor stripped off. 

Then he slipped in behind its wheel 
and started the motor with a practiced 
hand. The powerful engine hummed 
sweetly; I could scarcely hear its song 
above the shriek of the wind, and it 
must have been inaudiable ten feet 
away. 

Doctor Bentiron opened the throttle 
a little more; then, beckoning to me, he 
clambered into the body of the car. I 
followed, shutting the door. 

As such high-priced machines are, 
nowadays, the car was heated by its 
motor’s exhaust. In its closed body we 
were comfortably warm. 

We sat there in silence for perhaps 
twenty minutes, while the motor purred 
on. The chief did not smoke; but he 
sniffed at intervals, felt his own pulse, 
seemed to be concentrating upon his 
own physical reactions. 

At last he stirred and yawned. 
“Umphf,” he said. “And that’s that. 
Come along in, Blakely. You’ve been 
an experimental animal, my son; you 
and me both. And as a result of this 
test, I infer that Miss Sevier’s unfor- 
tunate death was not accidental.” 

Unlike most of our American cars, 
the big machine had a full sized window 
in its rear. This the chief examined 
briefly ; then he clambered out, switched 
off the motor and fumbled about the 
driver’s seat until he found a small 
lever set in the car-edge, just behind the 
front door. He pulled it; and I heard 
a distinct click, followed by a sliding 
sound, 

“Very clever,’ commented Doctor 
3entiron. He had walked to the back 
of the limousine, and stood contemplat- 
ing its wide window, now fully open. 
His thumbs were hooked in his belt; his 
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head was cocked a little to one side; he 
rocked on his heels, humming rau- 
cously, ignoring the bitter, sleety wind 
—whereby I knew that his investiga- 
tion had satisfied him. I was still mys- 
tified; but I had learned to await the 
chief’s whim. 

“Very clever. He must have fixed it 
up himself; used to do some motor rac- 
ing, you know. He’s a fair amateur 
mechanic, they say.” 

He turned back into the house, and 
I followed, glad enough to get out of 
the cold. I was eaten up with curi- 
Osity. 

Prescott stood in the big hall. His 
mysterious visitor had evidently gone 
out another way. He towered above 
Yost, arguing angrily, dominating the 
smaller, slenderer man by sheer bulk 
and noise. The young doctor turned 
toward us relievedly ; I fancied that he 
had been upon the point of yielding. 
His was not a very forceful person- 
ality. 

“Doctor Bentiron can explain,” he 
evaded, 

Prescott glowered at the unmoved 
alienist. ‘“‘What’s all this foolishness, 
anyhow?” he blustered; yet his voice 
carried a frightened, whining under- 
tone. “Here’s this cheap quack refus- 
ing to sign a death certificate—says my 
aunt’s death wasn’t natural; calls it an 
‘accident’! And after saying it was 
heart failure himself, too. What does 
he mean, ‘accident’? And what are 
you doing, poking round here, you 
Bentiron? What is this your business? 
I—I’ll 

The chief had been blinking absently 
down the hall, thumbs in belt, leaning 
forward from the waist. Now he 
turned his head, his bearded chin 
drooping a trifle, and stared straight at 
our host from beneath heavy, over- 
hanging brows. Under the force of 
that cold gray stare the stout young 
man lost the thread of his diatribe, 
stammered and became silent, his rest- 
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fess eyes looking everywhere but at 
Doctor Bentiron. 

“Umphf,” — that 
placidly. “Not an 
Murder.” He yawned. “Yes. Ex- 
actly. Yost, have you notified the 
medical examiner? Do so at once. 
We'll be going now, Prescott. Drive 
us to the police station, will you? I'll 
have to lodge an information; and 
they'll want to question you, no doubt.” 

He turned away, ignoring the 
other’s expression. 

Prescott crouched, his hands clawed 
as though for attack; and my muscles 
tensed involuntarily at sight of his 
paper-white, snarling face. It was for 
a breath only; then he weakened, stand- 
ing irresolute. 

“Oh, all right,” he muttered, “any- 
thing to oblige! J haven't any rights 
here, of course.” But his black eyes 


said 


No. 


gentleman 
accident. 


held a vicious, cunning gleam; I re- 
solved to watch him closely. 
Doctor Bentiron was already clam- 


bering into the big car, whose rear win- 
dow he had reclosed. I followed, leav- 
ing Doctor Yost bewildered and uneasy 
in the hall. 

Prescott came out, muffled in his fur 
coat, fumbled beneath the driver’s seat, 
then went to the back of the car. 

“Tail light’s gone out,” he mumbled, 
and crouched beneath the spare tires 
for a moment. As he came back past 
the open door, the chief reached out 
and tapped his shoulder. 

“Drive straight,” he warned, “or I'll 
drill you.” 

I grinned to myself in the dark, for 
the doctor never carried a gun; none 
the less, I knew that he would contrive 
some means to punish disobedience. 

I closed the door as Prescott slid in 
behind the wheel. The motor purred, 
then roared defiantly as he opened the 
cut-out ; and we were off. 

Dr. Bentiron switched off the ceiling 
lamp and peered out into the night. 

“He’s going right,” he drawled. 
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“The young gentleman knows when 
he’s beaten—or else he still believes he 
can get away with it.” And the doctor 
relaxed, thrusting out his lean shanks, 
and fumbled for his cigarette papers. 

“Suppose you explain now,” I urged. 
“You surely don’t mean that this fellow 
managed to give his aunt illuminating 
gas, here in this car?” 

“T never said he did.” He licked his 
cigarette, lighted it, and inhaled deeply. 
Then he began to talk. 

“Young Prescott is emphatically no 
good. He ran through all his own 
money, years ago. Lately, he’s cashed 
his expectations, and used the proceeds 
to buck the cotton market. He couldn’t 
lose fast enough on the stock exchange, 
you see. And he’s a hundred thousand 
or so in the hole.” 

I wondered how the chief knew all 
this. He never read the newspapers; 
he scorned the ordinary sources of in- 
formation. Yet, in some way, he man- 
aged to know everything worth know- 
ing. His grasp of the news was en- 
cyclopedic; I think he soaked informa- 
tion in through his skin. I did not 
question his accuracy; I only strove to 
follow him—and with difficulty, for my 
head was unaccountably heavy. My 
wits thickened; there was a roaring in 
my ears, though our progress was al- 
most noiseless. Prescott had closed his 
cut-out ten minutes ago. 

“And he’s Miss Sevier’s sole heir,” 
the chief went on. Was it my fancy, 
or did his dry voice drag more than 
usual? “There we have a motive; and, 
if murder was done, he alone had the 
opportunity. One would hardly sus- 
pect Mary. But—the question is “ 

The slow drawl died away; or the 
roaring in my ears obscured it. My 
head dropped forward ; far off in space 
a tiny flame seemed to dance. It grew 
and blazed, approaching at incredible 
speed; it filled the car, enveloped me. 
I sank into its embrace. 

“Umphf,” came the doctor’s voice, 
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very faint, very distant. I smiled to 
myself dreamily, that his tones should 
still be so weary and indifferent when 
the end of the world was upon us. 

“Umphf. The man must be crazy!” 

Then a crash, and the tinkling of 
falling glass, as he drove an elbow 
through the car windows, one after an- 
other. A great gust of cold, clear air 
swept in; I drank it thirstily, and it 
blew the fog from my brain. Sud- 
denly I knew that my nostrils were full 
of the fumes of burnt gasoline. 

“Stop!” Doctor Bentiron 
briskly. 

He reached a lean hand through the 
broken window behind our driver; his 
lean forefinger bored into Prescoott’s 
back. 

That young man flinched, as from a 
pistol muzzle, and swung obediently to 
the side of the road. In the distance, 
with a vast clattering roar, a huge fur- 
niture truck was approaching; some 
landlord’s victim had planned a night 
flitting, I thought vaguely. 

The chief leaned forward, finger still 
in his captive’s back. “It’s all up now, 
son,” he said not unkindly. “You poor 
infant! Did you think you could as- 
phyxiate me as you did your aunt? 
You’re not to be trusted. Get down; 
Blakely will drive, and you and I will 
hold hands back here until I turn you 
over to the police.” 

Prescott gave a little, frightened 
moan, and began to climb slowly down. 
The huge truck rumbled closer; it 
loomed imminently above us. 

Wordlessly, with incredible agility, 
Vincent Prescott cast himself full in 
its path, like a Hindoo devotee before 
the wheels of Juggernaut. 

A startled, profane shout ; the scream 
of brakes! Skidding perilously upon 
the slippery road, the great truck 
lurched on, rolling remorsely over that 
prone figure, then plunged to a stand- 
still—too late! 
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“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“No doubt that was the best solution.” 

Leaving me to settle with a frantic, 
sobbing truck driver, he clambered out 
and set about examining the limousine, 
Prescott was quite dead. By the time 
I had explained matters—as best I 
could—taken the driver’s name and 
number and his promise to report to 
the police, the chief was leaning idly 
against the hood, a wad of cotton waste 
in his hand. 

“This was wedged in the exhaust,” 
he explained, “just tight enough to 
hold back part of the fumes without 
being blown out. The car is heated; 
the exhaust runs through a coil under 


the seat. And about a dozen little holes 
have been drilled in the pipes. Very 
pretty indeed! 

“You see, with the cut-out open, 


everything was all right. Shut that, 
and this waste held back the exhaust 
enough so it leaked out into the car 
body. With the windows shut, it 
wouldn’t take long to asphyxiate any 
one inside—as you and I came near 
proving. When he’d finished us, our 
gallant host would have opened his cut- 
out again, opened the front window 
and jiggled his little lever, opening the 
rear window, too. And in five min- 
utes the fumes would have blown out. . 
Another mysterious death or two—and 
he counted on bulldozing Yost into 
making out that death certificate after 
all. I think he might have done it, too 
—but he’d have hard work explaining 
it. No doubt he’d have chucked our 
two corpses out onto the railroad 
tracks somewhere. Pretty risky, of 
course; but he was desperate.” 

“But,” I protested, still confused, 
“where does the illuminating gas come 
in? And we sat in this car with the 
motor muffled for twenty minutes, and 
didn’t get overcome.” 

“Umphf,” muttered Doctor Bent- 
iron scornfully. “Before we got there, 
he’d taken out his plug of cotton waste, 
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of course. And those tiny holes where combustion of gasoline is prac- 
wouldn’t leak much gas when the ex- tically complete—has very little odor; 
haust was wide open. He tucked his and is very deadly. Lesides, I did smell 
plug back into place when he was fool- the gas, Otherwise, you and I would 
ing with his tail light, just before we be mooning about in the Elysian fields, 
started out; it was then he decided to picking bunches of asphodels, by now. 
murder us, too. And as for gas; J Umphf. Yes. [xactly. Pick up 
never mentioned illuminating gas. That Prescott’s feet, Blakely; we'll put him 
was your contribution. I said carbon inside and drive back. I'll ride outside 
monoxide; and you should know that this time, I think. And we'll report the 
the fumes of burned gasoline are heavy unfortunately accidental death of Mr. 


with carbon monoxide.” Vincent Prescott, and tell Yost to make 
‘Why didn’t I smell the gas?” I out that death cerificate ‘heart failure’ 
asked. I was still muddled. after all—if it’s not too late. I detest 
“The exhaust of a good motor— _ unnecessary publicity.” 
BPTPITIIBECEC CECE 


HONEST MAN FOILS COUNTERFEITERS’ PLAN 
ECAUSE an engraver was honest a plot to counterfeit the United States 

1920 war savings stamps was frustrated recently and three men were 
arrested by secret-service agents. John Maraia and Alfred Pistone, printers, 
and Nicholas Mercanti, an apprentice in a photo-engraving establishment in New 
York, are the accused. They are said to have confessed that they intended to 
counterfeit whisky labels, but deny that they were planning to make spurious war 
Savings stamps, 

According to the information given the Federal authorities, the two prin 
persuaded Mercanti to aid them in making whisky labels. After he had con- 
sented to do this they decided to counterfeit war savings stamps instead. \er- 
canti made a photographic negative of a stamp, but had not enough knowledge 
of the engraving process to proceed any further with the work. He asked the 
advice of a fellow workman in the shop where he was employed, and this honest 
man, suspecting that a scheme to defraud the government prompted Mercanti’s 
questions, notified the local secret-service agent of the incident. 


vi 
HOLDUP IN OFFICE BUILDING 


SCENDING with his victim in the elevator of an office building at Madi- 
son Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York, a thug recently robbed 
Walter Stark of ten thousand dollars. The thief apparently knew that it was 
Stark’s custom to collect each morning the receipts from the branch offices of 
the Bascom Theater Ticket Agency, Inc., of which he is assistant treasurer, 
and take them in a brown-paper parcel to the main office. He was waiting near 
the building and entered the elevator with his quarry. 

His cap pulled well down over his eyes, the crook kept his face turned 
away from Stark. When the elevator reached the sixth floor both men left 
the car. The corridor was empty, and the holdup man’s terse command t 
“Drop that package!” was backed by a revolver pressed against Stark’s side, 
The treasurer raised his hands, and the package fell to the floor. 

Hastily picking up the parce! the thief retreated to a door separating a stair- 
way from the main corridor of the sixth floor, opened it and rushed down- 
stairs. Before Stark reached the ground floor of the building the robber had 
eluded immediate pursuit in the crowd of, people always to be found in the 
vicinity of Forty-second Street. 
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HE trunk on the glass stand 

flew open, and out popped the 

head of a Chinaman, who a 

moment before had appar- 

ently vanished from a swing in mid- 
air. 

Balbane, master magician, acknowl- 

edged the wave of applause with a 

smile and a bow. But the smile, like 


his every gesture, his every inflection 
of voice, was no more than a trick. 
It masked worry and dread and premo- 


nition of coming disaster. 

Always, of course, there was dan- 
ger of mishap in the feats of pseudo- 
magic. To the audience that saw only 
one side of the exhibition, every per- 
formance flowed as smoothly and evenly 
as rich cream; yet none knew better 
than Balbane himself that fresh emer- 
gencies were constantly arising, de- 
manding not only the technical skill of 
a conjurer, but, also, the nimble wit of 
a quick mind. Every night was liter- 
ally a new night; every trick a new trick. 

The very fact that this performance, 
the last of his week’s engagement in 
Milwaukee, was drawing to its close 
without untoward incident, proved 
nothing. Rather, it urged greater cau- 
tion. It was as if mocking Fate were 
waiting for the final move of the game 
before announcing checkmate. Balbane 
moistened his lips—and smiled again. 

He nodded across the stage to “Old 
Bert” standing by the curtain mechan- 
ism. Old Bert was one of Balbane’s 


many helpers ; in fact, Balbane permitted 
none but his own troupe behind the 
scenes. Old Bert nodded back. 

It was as though Old Bert had said, 
“Yes, I realize that the next illusion is 
‘Pharoah’s Favorite,’ and that, as soon 
as Miss Lenoir finds her way back to 
the stage, I am to be ready with a quick 
curtain—unless something happens.” 

Ah, there was the rub—“unless some- 
thing happens!” “Turning to his audi- 
ence Balbane stole another glance at 
Belveau. The. rival magician, dress- 
suited, kid-gloved, and insolent, was sit- 
ting in the second row, staring brazenly 
at the man he had tried so often and 
so vainly to discomfort. Not needed 
were the flaring black mustache and im- 
perial to give a Mephistophelian air to 
the coarse shrewdness of the face be- 
hind. 

But, when Balbane spoke, there was 
no hint of nervousness in his smooth, 
carefully modulated tones. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he began, “before attempt- 
ing my next feat of conjuring, I am 
going to ask you to look carefully at this 
large cone, which is exactly six feet 
in height, and which is made of reeds 
gathered from the headwaters of the 
River Nile.” 

He advanced to the footlights, hold- 
ing the enormous cone in one hand. 
From the lower right stage box the 
governor of the State leaned forward to 
make certain that no quickness of the 
hand should deceive him this time. In- 
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deed, all over the theater the little flut- 
ter and rattle of moving fans and swish- 
ing dresses died away, while the audi- 
ence centered on the final feat of the 
evening, the widely advertised “Pha- 
raoh’s Favorite.” 

“In Egypt, land of mystery, Pharoah- 
Hophra, the great Egyptian ruler, was 
initiated into all the dark secrets of 
the magicians of his court. Most 
guarded of all was this cone, woven of 
the reeds of the Nile and laid under 
the spell of the black magic, as well as 
the white. 

“You see that the cone is absolutely 
empty.” Turning the base toward the 
audience he swept it slowly across the 
footlights, as though it were a gigantic 
telescope. 

“And now for its use. 

“It happened that Pharaoh had a fa- 
vorite, a dancing girl, whose life was so 
threatened by rivals that she was not 
safe even in the royal palace. So he 
called upon the magicians of his court 
to make for her this cone, which has 
the power of rendering her invisible.” 

ringing forward a plain wooden 
table Balbane handed it over the foot- 
lights, and then stood it at the head 
of the runway. The governor, who 
throughout the evening had been laugh- 
ing and applauding freely, bent forward 
a little nearer to the scene of action. 

Balbane waved his hand toward the 
rear of the stage. “The dancing girl— 
Pharaoh’s Favorite!” 

At a chord from the orchestra the 
dark curtains parted. There in the cen- 
ter, against a black background, her 
arms bare, her head shrouded in a 
strange Egyptian headdress, her body 
clad in a white and gold dancing slip, 
stood Desiree Lenoir. 

As Balbane looked at her he was as- 
tounded. For that matter, her dark 
beauty in this Oriental costume always 
astounded him. She seemed an utterly 
different person from the quiet, serious 
girl who behind the scenes helped so 


loyally and efficiently in all the thou- 
sand and one details that make up a 
sleight-of-hand performance, and that 
the audience never sees. Balbane en- 
joyed beauty, but he reveled in loyalty 
and efficiency. A quick side glance to 
the wings at the right gave him a 
glimpse of young Clark, his stage as- 
sistant. There, too, was loyalty and 
efficiency personified! Well, they were 
all dependable—he knew he could count 
on every member of his staff, from Miss 
Lenoir to Tony, the Italian, who han- 
dles the livestock. Loyal and efficient! 
The thought gave him a sense of se- 
curity. He must forget the menacing 
presence of Belveau. 

A wave of applause greeted the ap- 
pearance of Pharaoh’s Favorite as she 
swayed, dancing, toward the footlights. 
Balbane drew a deep breath. Sixty sec- 
onds more and the evening and the week 
would be ended. 

With a gesture he indicated the table, 
helped Miss Lenoir upon it, and then 
fitted over her, from head to foot, the 
great reed cone. Now it rested upon 
the table, its tapering end pointing up- 
ward toward the flies. 

Balbane stretched forth both arms. 
“Pharaoh-Hophra summoned the 
flowers. With a special incantation he 
called to him the flowers of all countries. 
Hathor! Hathor! Horus! Osiris! 
Thoth!” 

The orchestra, which had followed 
the words of the magician with a series 
of chords, ended the scale with a crash. 

The audience gasped. 

For, using only the tips of his fin- 
gers, Balbane had lifted the cone from 
the table. Pharaoh’s Favorite was gone. 
In her place were piled a heap of red 
and white blossoms that, released from 
the cone, spread to the sides of the 
table, and thence overflowed to the 
floor. 

With his foot Balbane upset the reed 
cone, now on the stage, so that its open 
end faced the audience. It was quite 
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empty. As for the wooden table, every- 
body, from the governor to the small 
boy in the back row, had been staring 
at that, in the vain hope of discover- 
ing concealed mirrors or something of 
the sort. But there was no visible trace 
of the mechanism. This disappearance 
had been a complete success. 

“Only sixty seconds more!” Balbane 
told himself, striving hard to conquer 
his foreboding. 

With a bow to the audience he held 
out the table for a second examination. 
The trick was over. Nothing remained 
but to cover the brief wait before the 
girl signaled her reappearance among 
the spectators. 

The governor was nodding delight- 
edly to his staff. For the most part 
the audience was still engaged in spo- 
radic applause. One person alone 
among it leaned back in his seat with 
folded arms, haughty and disdainful. 
It was Belveau, the rival magician. 

Envious, unscrupulous, with a crimi- 
nal record behind him, the imitator 
had not hesitated to model his name, his 
advertising, and his style upon the repu- 
tation of the more successful Balbane. 
Hampered to some extent by the the- 
atrical managers themselves, he had still 
lost no opportunity to discredit Balbane 
whenever possible, although the latter 
had often managed to escape or balk 
these discreditable maneuvers. 

On this night it had seemed certain 
that the man had come with the de- 
liberate intention of ruining the per- 
formance. Ever since the curtain first 
rose Belveau had watched the stage 
with a leering smilé on his insolent lips. 
Yet he had not joined the investigat- 
ing committee which came upon the 
stage for the “Medium’s Dream,” nor 
had he done anything apparent to hin- 
der other feats. More cause, Balbane 
told himself now, to suspect under- 
hand malice, even—he sucked in his 
breath at the thought—even outright 
crime. 


With an effort Balbane attempted to 
throw off the feeling that something 
had gone amiss. The girl had disap- 
peared properly; no doubt about that. 
She had dropped from her dress the 
packets of folded paper flowers, and 
then, clinging to the hidden steel ribs 
of the cone, had allowed her weight to 
be supported by invisible piano wires 
attached to the cone itself. In that one 
moment, when, with an apparently care- 
less gesture, Balbane had set the cone 
on the stage, she had dropped through 
a trapdoor to the region beneath. Yes, 
she had gone skillfully ; and it was only 
necessary for her to make her way 
through the alley to the front entrance 
of the theater. 

He settled the table into place on 
the stage. Something had delayed Miss 
Lenoir. According to their carefully 
prepared schedule, she should have sig- 
naled her arrival out front while he was 
still offering the table for examination. 

Belveau was still smiling up at him, 
but it was no longer an expression of 
promised malignity. It was now a smile 
of raw triumph, so malicious, so meanly 
exultant, that the man’s face seemed to 
stand out from the rest of its very 
venomous glee, instead of by the eccen- 
tricity of his charlatan’s beard. 

A sickening conviction came home to 
Balbane. It was a certainty that did not 
admit of doubt. He did not suspect; he 
knew. 

Desiree Lenoir would not and could 
not make her reappearance by the front 
entrance of the theater. She could not 
because something had happened. Yes, 
something had happened to stop her 
midway in her trip from the stage door 
through the alley to the front entrance; 
and that something had been planned, 
managed, and brought to a foul conclu- 
sion by the leering Belveau. 

Balbane’s greatest trick had partly 
faifed. Desiree Lenoir, in her bare 
arms, her white and gold dancing slip, 
was in the power of Belveau. 
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II. 


Backstage Balbane’s assistants hud- 
dled in a frightened group, quick to 
sense the sickening danger. Young 
Clark, in charge, faced them with 
clenched fists. 

“I helped her down through the open 
trap,” he said desperately, ‘‘and she went 
out the door all right. The alley 
somebody search it from end to end. 
No, not you, Terry; Balbane may need 
you.” He stared a moment at Terry, 
the English actor, whose make-up was 
startling in its perfection. “Yes, he 
may need you. Tony, you go.” 

As the Italian darted away young 
Clark turned toward the center of the 
stage. Before his eyes caught Balbane’s 
expression he knew what to expect. 
One of the great magician’s maxims 

when a man is hardest hit keep 
smiling. And now, as a screen to the 
moment of blank helplessness, Balbane 
was facing his audience with such a 
whimsical, winning confidence that the 
applause, which had begun to die down, 
picked up again in growing volume. 

The sound seemed to reassure him. 
Young Clark knew his quick mind must 
be arguing that ‘there was something 
to be done to meet this emergency ; some 
solution, somewhere, somehow. Even 
as the assistant watched he saw Bal- 
bane’s chin jerk up suddenly in response 
to one of those flashes of inspiration, 
that lifted him far above the common 
ruck of professional entertainers. It 
was no supernatural vision that had 
come to the magician, Clark knew, but 
some plan of action based upon the 
quick blending of trained observation 
with clear thinking. 

He saw Balbane signal to the orches- 
tra leader. As the music stopped the 
magician advanced toward the gov- 
ernor’s box. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this evening 
I am about to attempt a feat more dif- 
ficult than any I have yet performed; 


that is, if the governor of your State 
will be kind enough to assist me.” He 
bowed toward the box, and was re- 
warded with a consenting nod. 

Zalbane faced the wings. “A couple 
of sheets of paper, Clark. I want 
the governor,” he continued to the audi- 
ence, ‘to act as judge in a little matter 
requiring some decision.” 

As Clark handed him the paper he 
found an opportunity to whisper with 
staccato brevity to the magician, “Gone 
—sent Tony—something’s happened to 
her.” 

Grim lines tightened about Balbane’s 
mouth. Without moving his lips he an- 
swered, “Have Terry keep on_ his 
make-up. Be sure ‘Cremation’ is O. K. 
May have to use it.” 

Young Clark nodded. As Balbane 
walked back to the center of the stage 
a thrill of pleasure touched him. He 
had confidence in his assistants; what 
was even better, they had confidence in 
him. The boy Clark had asked no ques- 
tions. 

Tony came back. He sidled close to 
young Clark. “She ees. not in the al- 
lee,” he reported, shaking his head de- 
spairingly. 

Out front Balban faced his audience. 

“During the week I have been ap- 
pearing in your city,” he began smil- 
ingly, “I have heard it said that instead 
of actually making Pharaoh’s Favorite 
reappear in some unexpected place, we 
have her twin sister hidden. Now, while 
the lady is still invisible, owing to the 
magic of the cone of reeds, I am going 
to prove conclusively that the feat of 
her reappearance is done without the 
aid-of any twin.” 

As he spoke he tore the paper into 
small squares, which he straightened to- 
gether into a pack. 

“T shall ask each one of you to think 
of some spot in the city—or out of it, 
if you like—where you wish the in- 
visible Pharaoh’s Favorite transported. 
The more difficult the place, the better.” 
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He passed down the runway, distrib- 
uting the little squares of paper among 
the spectators. The startled look that 
crossed Belveau’s face cheered him. He 
knew he was upon the right tack. 

Young Clark realized that Balbane 
had some plan. What it was he could 
not guess. The boy trembled with ex- 
citement. 

“Remember,” the magician said de- 
liberately, “I have told you to write on 
these slips of paper some place to which 
you wish the lady to be transported.” 
He thrust his right hand carelessly into 
his pocket. “Make the writing distinct. 
Take your time. And, after you have 
written what you have to say, fold the 
paper in two across the middle.”’ 

Clark nodded to himself. He was 
following closely the plan of campaign. 
“He’s writing his own slips with that 
hand in his pocket. But what next?” 

Passing up and down the aisle the 
magician collected the folded papers, 
and, holding them far from his body in 
one hand, crossed the stage to the gov- 
ernor’s box. 

The chief executive of the 
leaned forward, smiling. 

“Well, Mr. Balbane, what do you 
want me to do?” 

The magician extended the slips. 

“First I shall ask you to select three 
of these squares of paper. Any three, 
sir.” The governor obeyed. 

Again young Clark nodded to him- 
self. “I don’t know what the governor 
thinks, but I know that the three slips 
he took were the three the boss wrote 
himself.” 

The governor looked curiously at the 
folded papers. “What now, sir?” 

“You have three different destinations 
which have been suggested as the lady’s 
point of reappearance. Will you be 
kind enough to read them aloud to the 
audience, and then select the one which 
most appeals to you?” 

Spectators craned forward from 
boxes to top gallery that they might 
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miss no word of the governor’s deci- 
sion. The slight rustling of a moment 
before gave way to utter quiet. 

From the reading came a_ sudden 
memory to young Clark. Robert Hou- 
din, master magician! Once that great 
French conjurer had proceeded in just 
this way in a special performance be- 
fore the King of France. But Robert 
Houdin had planned his trick before; 
Balbane was apparently acting on the 
spur of the moment. Besides, where 
was Desiree Lenoir? How could Bal- 
bane know? How even guess? 

The governor adjusted his eyeglasses. 

“H’m! ‘The tower of the city hall.’” 
He looked up. “That is too far away. 
It would take too long to get there.” 
He unfolded the second slip. “ ‘Make 
the lady appear on the stage.’ I’m a bit 
afraid that would prove too easy for 
you, Mr. Balbane.” Frowning a little 
he opened the third slip. “Ah! This 
will embarrass you. It reads, ‘In an au- 
tomobile outside the theater.’ But wait! 
Which automobile does that mean? One 
of your own?” 

Young Clark risked a peep at Bel- 
veau. The hate and malignant hope on 
the imitator’s face had given way to 
a species of astonishment, not unmixed 
with confusion. He appeared to be 
gasping feebly. In Balbane’s voice, on 
the contrary, rang a triumphant qual- 
ity. 
“T shall allow you to choose, sir, which 
automobile it is to be. And before we 
begin I suggest that you send one of 
your party out to the street, to make 
certain that nobody enters or leaves any 
of the automobiles until the choice is 
determined.” 

Clark nodded appreciatively as, at a 
word from the governor, one of his 
party slipped quietly through the rear 
curtains and up the side aisle. The 
governor had paralleled the choice of 
the King of France, and for precisely 
the same reasons. He had refused one 
suggestion as too easy; another as too 
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difficult of access; and he had accepted 
the one Balbane had meant he should. 

‘Now all the boss has to do is to 
make him select the car he has in mind. 
But how does he know where she is? 
How does he know?” 

“The string of automobiles before the 
theater extends to the east and west of 
the entrance,” said Balbane. “Will the 
governor name one of those points?” 

“West,” tested the governor. 

“That leaves us the automobiles to 
the east,” Balbane said coolly. 

Young Clark stifled an impulse to 
chuckle. “Heads, I win; tails, you lose. 
I wonder if the governor thinks he is 
making a selection?” 

“Now of the automobiles to the east 
there are twelve, with the last car at 
the head of the alley. Will you name 
either the alley six, or the inner six?” 

“The cars nearest the alley.” 

Balbane nodded. “You choose the 
cars nearest the alley.” It was the old 
card trick maneuver done on a larger 
scale. No matter what his selection the 
trickster’s clever manipulation of words 
makes the chooser feel that the selec- 
tion is a free one, whereas it has been 
forced from the beginning. “Now, as 
I do not know the exact number of 
cars in this group, I shall divide them 
arbitrarily into the two nearest the alley 
and the others. Will the governor name 
one of those divisions?” 

“The cars nearest the center.” 

“Thank you. That leaves us the two 
nearest the alley. Name one of those 
two, please.” 

“The car nearest the alley.” 

“The car nearest the alley!” Bal- 
bane’s voice had risen to an exultant 
shout. Clark could understand why. 
The girl had been found—somehow. It 
was only necessary to produce her. He 
fought back a mad desire to race out 
and rescue her himself. ‘‘The governor 
has chosen the car nearest the alley as 
the place in which the Favorite of 
Pharaoh-Hophra shall reappear.” 


He raised his hands in a gesture that 
indicated a mysterious ritual. “Oh, Fa- 
vorite of Pharaoh-Hophra, I command 
you to become visible in the automobile 
at the head of the alley.” He clapped 
his hands smartly, bowed to the gov- 
ernor. “Will you be kind enough to 
send somebody to take her from that 
automobile ?” 

As two members of the party left the 
box the house buzzed with excitement. 
Exhausted with the tension of his dread, 
young Clark leaned trembling against a 
piece of scenery. Standing still, no 
doubt smiling serenely at the audience, 
Balbane was outwardly the calm and 
unruffled entertainer; yet Clark knew, 
if by no other sign than the twitching 
of the hand behind the back, that the 
famous magician was writhing inwardly 
in an agony of doubt and suspense. 
Either the searching party would find 
Miss Lenoir, or-—— 

Thirty seconds passed. Sixty. The 
governor looked up at Balbane and gave 
him a pitying shake of the head. A min- 
ute and one-half! 

Young Clark shut his eyes and tried 
to pray. 

Then from the rear of the parquet 
came a faint hand clapping that rum- 
bled to a thundering salvo, then swelled 
to a triumphant shout in which pit and 
gallery joined, 

Accompanied by members of the gov- 
ernor’s staff Desiree Lenoir came walk- 
ing through the entrance. 


III, 


Young Clark breathed with relief. 
Tony was dancing about wildly, and 
even Terry in his absurd make-up was 
threshing his arms in an ecstacy of ex- 
ultation. Old Bert caressed the rope as 
if it might be Desiree herself. 

3efore the applause died down Bal- 
bane had assisted the girl to the stage. 
She was breathing rapidly. Her wrists 
showed the red welts of a rope, while 
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her right cheek bore a scarcely per- 
ceptible scratch. 

What would Balbane do now? The 
assistant saw the hand behind the ma- 
gician’s back clench and tighten, but he 
knew the expression on his face was 
unchanged. Yet Balbane had a plan; 
he always had a plan. Clark was sure 
of that. He saw him warn Old Bert 
with a shake of his head to stand fast 
and not lower the curtain. No, Bal- 
bane had not finished his evening’s per- 
formance, although ‘‘Pharaoh’s Fa- 
vorite” had been scheduled as the last 
feat. 

He bowed Miss Lenoir off the stage; 
he turned to the escorting comunittee. 

“You found her in the selected au- 
tomobile ?” 

“We sure did. 
too, and gagged.” 

“Just so. All tied up and gagged. 
You see, ladies and gentlemen, that 
makes it more difficult to explain. It 
is one of the most extraordinary feats 
in my whole repertoire. There is only 
one other that approaches it, and by 
request I shall perform that one now.” 

Young Clark would have given a 
good deal to have been, magically or 
otherwise, in two places at that mo- 
ment. He wanted to say a cheering 
word to Miss Lenoir, now sobbing on 
the shoulder of the wardrobe mistress, 
and he wanted, also, to stay right where 
he was, because he knew that was what 
was to come would be as interesting as 
it was impromptu. But he had no 
choice in the matter. Till the final cur- 
tain he must stay within eyeshot and 
earshot of the magician, to help when 
needed. 

He turned to Terry in that actor’s 
uncouth make-up. 

“All ready—for anything?” he whis- 
pered. 

“For anything,’ said Terry simply. 
“How about my stomach? Am I fat 
enough, or do I need another layer of 
wadding ?” 


She was all tied up, 


“Don’t touch it; you’re perfect.” 

Balbane was staring down at his au- 
dience, straight into the eyes of the 
discomfited rival. A fresh energy had 
come into the magician’s voice. Baf- 
fled and scowling Belveau sank deeper 
into his chair. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you have wit- 
nessed the disappearance and reappear- 
ance of one of my company. What I 
shall now attempt is the disappearance 
and reappearance of one of yourselves. 
For this feat I shall borrow one of 
you, and to assure you that I am not 
using confederates’—here he walked 
down the runway—‘I shall use some 
one who is above suspicion.” He made 
a gesture as though he had seen his rival 
for the first time. “Mr. Belveau! How 
fortunate!” 

Young Clark’s wrist tingled with past 
memories. His employer had once dem- 
onstrated on him the jujutsu hold with 
which he was now forcing Belveau. 
As rapidly as though he were volunteer- 
ing an appearance Belveau had risen 
and followed to the runway. 

“And, O boy, maybe his nerves don’t 
tingle!”” chuckled Clark, 

Belveau scowled and made a futile 
effort to jerk loose from the hold. “You 
can’t make me help you! Don’t think 
it for a minute!” 

But Balbane, paying no attention to 
this objection, was climbing farther up 
the runway, dragging the other after 
him. 

“You observe, ladies and gentlemen, 
he says he isn’t going to help me. The 
very man we want for this experiment. 
This is Professor Belveau, the magician 
who opens—who plans to open—at one 
of your vaudeville theaters next week. 
He is the greatest magician in the 
world. You may remember that last 
year, during my stay here, he wrote a 
letter to the Journal, in which he claimed 
I had stolen the secrets of all my tricks 
from him.” 

3albane and his unwilling helper had 
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crossed the footlights and were now 
facing the audience. 

“I know,” whispered young Clark to 
himself. “I know what’s coming. He’s 
taking a big chance, but he can put it 
over, and he knows we’ll do our share. 
On the job, Terry?” 

“Every minute. I’ve got the blind- 
fold all ready. I suppose he’ll use that. 
Cremation trap working ?” 

“Slick as milk.” 

Balbane had interrupted the wonder- 
ing murmur of his audience. “What I 
am about to attempt, ladies and gentle- 
ment, is a feat which I guarantee Mr. 
Belveau doesn’t know. He refused to 
help me, moreover. Don’t you, Mr. 
Belveau ?” 

“Let go my hand. If you monkey 
with me I'll smash up some of your 
apparatus for you.” 

“He'll smash things, ladies and gentle- 
men,” repeated Balbane, as though de- 
lighted with the sentiment. ‘‘That’s ex- 
actly what I want. He refuses to help 
me. So if the feat is done successfully 
with him, you'll admit—hold on there!” 


IV. 


As for what followed, let the words 
of the governor describe it; for it 
amused and astonished him greatly, and 
in time it became one of his favorite 
stories. 

“Well, sir,” the governor was in the 
habit of saying, “the way Balbane 
wound up his show that night seemed 
to me a good deal more wonderful than 
anything that had gone before. 

“In the first place, this fellow Bel- 
veau that he got up there on the stage 
wasn't a friend of Balbane’s—not by a 
long shot! There had been a lot of 
bad blood between them. I know that 
at first hand, and you could see that 
Belveau was sore. Funny thing, but I 
never heard of him again; he never 
played any engagement at a Milwaukee 
vaudeville theater, anyhow. 


“Well, sir, this Belveau tried pretty 
hard to break away; in fact, once he 
pretty near got off the stage and be- 
hind the wings. But Balbane dragged 
him back, and tied a blindfold around 
his head, and stood him on a little metal 
stand in an alcove that opened up at 
the back of the stage. 

“Then he lowered a hood over the 
stand, although you could see all around 
and over and under it, and fired a pis- 
tol. That seemed to light something 
under the hood, flames leaped up, and 
when the hood was lifted this Belveau 
was gone. Yes, sir, just clean vanished. 

“And just then, upstairs in an empty 
box on the third floor, there was a hor- 
rible yell, and there stood Belveau toss- 
ing his arms about and yelling, ‘Ice 
water! Ice water! You haven’t any 
business doing this to me! Ice water! 

“And the orchestra played ‘The End 
of a Perfect Day,’ and I’m darned if 
the audience didn’t go out laughing; 
yes, sir, laughing. 

“Now, don’t think,” the governor 
would continue, “that I’m stumped by 
the way this fellow got out from the 
hood, or anything like that. There are 
tricks in all trades, you know, and you 
can do some pretty wonderful things 
with looking-glasses. But how did he 
get this Belveau to go along quietly and 
do, what I'll give you my word, he 
didn’t want to do? There's the miracle. 
It must be hypotism of some kind, and 
if it is hypnotism, and I suppose it is, 
I’d like to get that master magician, 
Mr. Balbane, to come up to Madison 
next session and hypnotize my legisla- 
ture for me. Yes, sir, I would!” 


V. 


Hungrily waiting for a word of 
praise young Clark paced up and down 
the corridor, while Balbane indulged in 
the minute of silent meditation that fol- 
lowed each of his performances. 

The box door from the auditorium to 
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the stage opened to admit Terry. His 
make-up was a bit disheveled, but still 
convincing. Balbane, starting from his 
meditation, hurried to greet the English 
actor. Hair, whiskers, complexion, 
stomach and bearings, he was not the 
modest Terry at all, but Belveau, master 
of humbugs. 

Balbane grasped his hand. 

““Splendid, Terry; it couldn’t have 
been better. It went as well as if we 
had rehearsed it for a month. I was 
a bit nervous at that moment when you 
changed places with him in the wings; 
afraid, my boy, that he might struggle 
back on the stage and reveal two Bel- 
veaus to the audience.” 

Young Clark could hold in no longer. 
“Struggle back! Say, he didn’t have 
a chance. Tony was standing there with 
a club, and I had that old revolver of 
yours pressing against his shirt stud 
no, he went along as quiet as a lamb.” 

“When you handle a thing it’s well 
done; I know I can count on that,” said 
the magician with a nod of approval. 
“And now how about Miss Lenoir and 
this Belveau fellow?” 

“She’s not hurt a bit,” protested Clark 
eagerly. “She struggled so much when 
they grabbed her in the alley that they 
had to tie and gag her. They put her 
in the automobile, where they were 
going to keep her till after the show, 
but couldn’t start it for some reason. 
She says they ran away when the gov- 
ernor’s staff came out. And Belveau— 
well, he’s in dressing room three, and 
Tony’s standing guard with his club.” 

For the first time that evening Bal- 
bane smiled his natural, unforced smile. 
“In that case,” he said, “suppose we 
go down and interview the gentleman.” 

In dressing room three a flushed and 
angry individual with flaring black 
whiskers and a dress suit was squirm- 
ing impatiently on a chair, while across 
the room, ostentatiously twirling the 
handle of an ax, stood Tony. 

“You stay steel,” warned the Ital- 


ian, “or I busta you, sure!’’ There was 
a relish in Tony’s voice that boded ill 
for the prisoner. 

“Look here, Balbane,” said the dis- 
credited magician, ‘“‘what does this 
mean? Do you think you can go around 
manhandling people and get away with 
it 2” 

Balbane raised his eyebrows. “I hope 
nobody handled him roughly. You 
didn’t bind him, Clark, or gag him, or 
tuck him away in a cold automobile, or 
anything like that?” 

“What do you mean? What are you 
talking about? Say, if you don’t want 
to get into serious trouble you tell that 
Italian to put down his club and open 
the door, because I’m going.” 

“T’ll open the door myself,” said Bal- 
bane sweetly, “as soon as I've given you 
a bit of advice, and not before.” 

Clasping his hands behind his back 
the magician paced up and down. 

“In the first place, Belveau, I'll say 
nothing about how, by imitation, by 
bribery, by spreading false stories, by 
all that sort of thing and worse, you 
have done your best to injure my repu- 
tation and work. We'll let all that go. 
But what happened to-night we’re not 
going to forget.” 

“To-night. I never did a thing to 
you to 4 

“Save that talk for some one who 
can believe it,” Balbane cut in sharply. 
“To begin with, you might as well rec- 
ognize that you are against a smarter 
man than yourself. Bear that in mind 
while I tell you that if ever I see or 
hear of you again, I will have you ar- 
rested, tried and convicted for what you 
attempted to-night.” 

“Me—I never a 

“That’s enough! The girl was kid- 
naped by your orders. The plan failed, 
or God pity her in your clutches. I 
know your criminal record; I know 
what you are capable of.” 

The prisoner thrust forward a taunt- 
ing face. 
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“You can’t prove I had any connec- 
tion with it; you can’t make the law 
touch me; you’ve got no evidence, I tell 
you.” 

“Can’t I?” Balbane fixed his piere- 
ing black eyes on the man. “I know 
you’re guilty; that’s enough. If ever 
you cross my path again, I'll send you to 
the penitentiary. How? Why, by man- 
ufacturing the necessary evidence. My 
magic is big magic, Belveau, and it 
knows no limitations. Pray God I may 
always use it in a just cause, but—you 
understand! Now get out!” 

Cowed and slinking, and shaken not 
a little by the vengeance he admitted 
Balbane could wreak, the man stum- 
bled to his feet and went tramping heav- 
ily down the corridor, till he passed 
through the stage door to the street. 

For a little time there was silence 
in the dressing room. Then Tony shook 
his head regretfully. “You shoulda 
beat heem up,” he declared vindictively. 
“You shoulda beat heem up, Meestaire 
Balbane.” 

After the Italian was gone, young 
Clark turned to his employer. “Mr. 
Balbane, before I lose the chance, may 
I ask you something? When I saw 
you on the stage there, and Miss Le- 
noir hadn’t showed up, I knew you 
were up against it. I was sure you 
would get out of it some way, but I 
couldn’t figure how. Honestly, now, 
how did you know that she was in an 
automobile, and just what automobile 
she was in? And how did it happen 
that you knew the automobile would 
stay there until the committee reached 
it?” 

“Those are fair questions, 


” 


admitted 


Balbane, “and I'll do the best I can to 
answer them. You understand, of 
course, how I wrote out three slips in 
my pocket, how I forced them upon the 
governor, and how I made him chcose 
the car I had in mind. All you want to 
know is how I deduced where Miss 
Lenoir had been placed.” 

Young Clark nodded. 

“To begin with, I had seen that pock- 
marked assistant of Belveau’s, the one 
who tried to bribe Tony last winter, 
here at the theater for three nights. 
This evening, though, he wasn’t here. 
But Belveau himself was. That looked 
suspicious, though, of course, I didn’t 
guess what they were up to. 

“But it worried me. I like to be pre- 
pared for any emergency. That’s why 
I had Terry make up like Belveau, and 
that’s why I strolled outside for a 
breath of fresh air just before the cur- 
tain rose. And there at the head of the 
alley I saw Belveau’s car. There was 
room for it in front of the theater, but 
he had chosen to park it near the alley. 
When Miss Lenoir disappeared, I re- 
membered where the car had _ been 
parked, and how Belveau once had the 
impudence to make advences to Miss 
Lenoir, I—well, I jumped to a conclu- 
sion.” 

Young Clark whistled softly. “I 
guess, sir,” he said with boyish diffi- 
dence, “they don’t come any smarter 
than you are.” 

Balbane laughed. “By the way,” he 
remarked happily, “why not get Miss 
Lenoir and Terry, and we'll all go out 
to Martini’s for a midnight lunch? I 
feel as though I were entitled to a little 
relaxation.” 
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USED IN CALIFORNIA 


LTHOUGH investigators were unable to discover the identity of the person 
who put splinters of bamboo in Miss Anita Baldwin’s food, there is no 
doubt in the mind of the Los Angeles heiress that an attempt was made to kill 


her. 


3ecause tiny bamboo splinters tied with skin that will dissolve are used 


often in Japan as a means to murder enemies, Miss Baldwin discharged all her 
Japanese servants soon after she discovered the wooden darts in her food. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HILE Helen Hardwick is watching her first play, produced by Vincent Starr at his Thelma 
Theater, her gaze strays to a woman in the rear of the house, who is staring at Vincent Starr, 


leading man, 
“Mr. Shei,” 
toward the stage entrance. 


an elusive crook, 


Hielen pursues the two shadow forms in the darkened theater. 
The woman, Virginia Darrow, dies shortly after, 


her a sound of raucous laughter terrorizes her. 
whispering, “Mr. Shei.” 


After the first act Helen sees him receive a note from this woman warning bim of a 
As the second act 
From one of the exits a shadow creeps after her. 


is in progress Helen observes the woman move 


As the second shadow flits by 


During Detective Culligore’s investigation the lights go out, and when they are turned on again, 


Virginia’s body has disappeared. 
who twice saved Helen's life, is suspected, 
learns he has moved. She is held prisoner. 


“The Gray Phantom,” a gentleman crook of mysterious habits, 
Helen hastens to Azurecrest to warn The Phantom, but 


The Gray Phantom comes from his home at Sea Glimpse to New York, with the intention of 


punishing the criminal. 


that he proposes to fleece the seven richest men in New York of balf their wealth. 
Rufus Fairspeckle, a millionaire 


accosted by W. 
him and escorts him to his hotel near by. 


but doesn't intend to be victimized himself. He 


Outside of Times Square he sees a poster signed by Mr. Shei, announcing 


The Phantom is 


and one of the proposed victims, who recognizes 
He tells The Phantom he wants the other six men robbed, 
tries to drug The Phantom, but fails; later Mr. 


Fairspeckle is discovered typing a list of the names of the wealthy men whom Mr, Shei is going to 


rob. As The Phantom covers Fairspeckle with a revolver, a message comes 


over the wire for him 


from Mr. Shei, telling him that if be values Helen Hardwick's life he must abandon his plans. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HOUSE OF LAUGHTER. 


R. SHEI!” 

Time and again through 
the night following her ar- 
rival at Azurecrest, Helen’s 
lips soundlessly formed the name she 
had involuntarily spoken upon seeing 
the man in the doorway. She tossed 
restlessly on her bed, her mind in that 
curious state on the boundary line be- 
tween slumber and wakefulness when 
the imagination forms shadowy images 
and one’s thoughts reach for elusive 
realities, 

Now and then, as a wild strain of 
laughter shattered the silence, she sat 
up and stared into the darkness. A 
cold tingle would trickle down her spine 
as the sounds rose to a hysterical 





crescendo, then fell to a gentle tinkle 
that made her flesh quiver, and finally 


died down to a haunting echo. Then, 
her sense of horror engulfed by over- 
whelming drowsiness, she would fall 
back against the pillow and drift into 
a state of soothing stupor. 

Finally dawn broke. Flickering 
wisps of sunlight fell on the floor, 
lighting up the dark corners and dis- 
persing the evil host with which her 
imagination had peopled the gloom. A 
fresh breeze caressed her hot forehead 
and cooled the fever in her blood. She 
sat up and rubbed her eyes. Outside, 
the sun was glimmering on treetops and 
long stretches of lawn. The bright, 
pleasant room afforded a sharp con- 
trast to the strident discords and mon- 
strous visions that had distressed her 
throughout the night. 
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Her recollections were still vague. 
Gradually a train of memories swept 
upon her. It all came back to her now 
—her arrival at Azurecrest, her failure 
to find The Gray Phantom, the strange 
laughter and the hideous face she had 
seen at the window, Miss Neville’s 
amazing story and the intercepted 
flight, and finally the appearance of the 
man at the sight of whom she had cried 
out the name of Mr. Shei. 

Again her recollections grew dim. 
Things had gone dark before her eyes 
as soon as she had spoken the name. 
She had heard a jumble of voices, and 
she believed some one had forced a 
drink down her throat. A _ sedative, 
perhaps, for after that she had known 
nothing but the intermittent outbursts 
of laughter and their accompaniment of 
strange fancies. She shuddered as she 
remembered them. Several voices, she 
felt sure, had joined in the chorus of 
unnatural laughter. It could mean 


only one thing—that more than one in- 


mate of the house was afflicted with the 
mysterious fever so vividly described 
by Miss Neville. 

Her mind was clearing rapidly now. 
She realized she was surrounded by 
dangers which she could neither gauge 
nor understand. Of one thing only 
could she be certain. Her eyes, while 
resting on the man in the doorway, had 
pierced the veil of mystery which had 
concealed the identity of the mysterious 
Mr. Shei. The discovery, confirming a 
suspicion that had first come to her in 
the Thelma Theater, had shocked and 
bewildered her, and on the impulse of 
the moment she had heedlessly called 
out his name. 

Now, in a calmer mood, she re- 
proached herself for her indiscretion. 
She wondered whether Mr. Shei would 
dare let her live, now that she had pene- 
trated his secret. If he were as ruth- 
less and unscrupulous as she supposed 
him to be, he would in all likelihood 
seal her lips forever. She might prom- 


ise not to betray him, but Mr. Shei 
was too shrewd and cautious to rely 
on promises. He would be more apt to 
adopt the only course consistent with 
his safety. 

She shivered a little. Physical fear 
she had never known, for there was a 
strain of recklessness and audacity in 
her nature that blinded her eyes to 
dangers, but the thought of death gave 
her a chill. She did not know exactly 
why, but never before had life seemed 
as enticing as now. A determination 
to live spurred her mind to frantic ef- 
fort. She would outwit Mr. Shei by 
her woman’s weapons. She had done 
some skillful fencing with them on sev- 
eral occasions in the past, and she could 
use them again. Already she was cast- 
ing about for a plan. Perhaps, by a 
little clever acting, she could convince 
Mr. Shei that her calling of his name 
had been nothing but a hysterical out- 
burst and without significance. If she 
succeeded in this, he would have no 
reason for taking her life. 

The thought buoyed her. She turned 
a smiling face to the door as it opened 
and admitted a woman carrying a tray. 
She was thin and slatternly, and she 
sighed repeatedly while transferring 
the breakfast dishes to a table which 
she placed beside Helen’s bed. 

“Eat, you poor thing,’ she admon- 
ished, a world of melancholy in her 
tones. 

Helen sipped the coffee. It was 
strong and fragrant and gave her a 
needed stimulus. 

“Why do you call me ‘poor thing’? 
she inquired. 

The woman heaved another sigh. 
“’m not saying. I can hold my tongue 
when I want to. That’s how I keep 
my job in this place. It’s a shame, 
though—really it is.” 

“What is a shame?” Helen, looking 
into the slattern’s saturnine face, with 
its ludicrously doleful expression, felt 


” 


’ 
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an impulse to laugh in spite of her mis- 
givings. 

“You’re so young and pretty. That’s 
why I call it a shame. Oh, well, we all 
have to go that way sooner or later.” 

Helen, unpleasantly impressed by the 
innuendo, tasted the toast. “Which 
way ’” she asked in casual tones. 

“That would be telling.” A long 
sigh racked the woman’s scrawny chest. 
“T hear a lot of things around this place 
that I never tell. Better eat hearty, 
dear. It might be your last Gosh! 
I almost said something that time, 
didn’t Ir” 

Helen, conquering her forebodings, 
ate in silence for a time. The slat- 
tern’s funereal face and dismal insin- 
uations were casting a spell of gloom 
over her which she found hard to shake 
off. Finally she tried a direct question. 

“Do you mean that they are going to 
kill me?” 

The woman clasped her hands across 
her chest and raised mournful eyes to 
the ceiling. “You mustn’t ask ques- 
tions, poor dear. You'll find out soon 
enough. Anyhow, there’s a_ better 
world than this.” 

With this piece of doubtful consola- 
tion she gathered the dishes and, with 
another disconsolate sigh, walked out 
of the room. Helen tried to tell her- 
self that the woman had merely been 
exercising her imagination and that her 
doleful hints had come out of thin air. 
The meal had refreshed her, and her 
spirits rose while she bathed her face 
in cold water and arranged her attire. 
Having finished, she viewed herself 
with satisfaction in the mirror. Her 
elastic health and strength had oblit- 
erated nearly every trace of her dis- 
tressing night. 

A knock sounded on the door, and 
Mr. Slade walked in. Helen instantly 
steeled herself for an ordeal. Slade, 
she had already guessed, was Mr. Shei’s 
right-hand man. He was smiling af- 
fably, but something told her that her 
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life depended on the outcome of the 
interview. 

“I trust you had a restful night, Miss 
Hardwick?” he suavely inquired after 
seating himself. 

“I slept like a top,” Helen assured 
him with a smile that belied her real 


emotion. “You see, 1 was all fagged 
out when I retired. I have a faint 


recollection that I was a bit hysterical, 
too. I suppose it was on account of 
that affair at the Thelma Theater the 
other night. I received quite a shock.” 

“Naturally,” assented Slade, _ re- 
garding her with a mingling of admi- 
ration and doubt. “Yes, you seemed 
somewhat upset last night. You prob- 
ably have no recollection of it, but you 
fainted completely away, and one of 
the maids put you to bed after the 
physician in attendance upon Miss 
Neville had administered a sedative. 
don’t suppose you remember any of 
that ?” 

“Tt’s all news to me,” declared Helen 
innocently, “I’m sorry to have been so 
much trouble.” 

Slade made a deprecatory gesture. 
He edged his chair a little closer to the 
small table at which Helen was seated. 
She felt his cold gaze searching her 
face, and to hide her confusion she 
began tracing figures in the dust that 
had accumulated on the surface of the 
table. 

“Last night we were discussing The 
Gray Phantom,” Slade remarked, and 
she started a trifle at the mention of 
the name. “I regret I can give you no 
inkling as to his whereabouts. I sup- 
pose you are very anxious to find him?” 

“Rather.” 

“TIsn’t it strange that he did not give 
you his new address?” 

“He may have written and the letter 
gone astray,” suggested Helen. A flush 
had tinged the healthy tan of her cheeks 
the moment Slade introduced the sub- 
ject of The Gray Phantom. Looking 
down at the table, she noticed con- 























fusedly that her hand had been in- 
fluenced by the thoughts that were up- 
permost in her mind. In the thin layer 
of dust she had absently traced The 
Gray Phantom’s initials. It was a habit 
of hers, cultivated since childhood, to 
sketch figures and designs on what- 
ever surface was handy, and she had 
often told herself she must overcome it. 

“Perhaps,” was Slade’s comment. 
He looked at her in a way that caused 
her to wonder whether he had noticed 
the pencilings in the dust, and she 
erased them with a quick sweep of the 
hand. “By the way,” he went on, “our 
conversation last night was interrupted 
by a—a certain person. Remember?” 

Helen knew that the critical moment 
had come. She made a pretense of 
searching her memory. 

“IT was very tired,” she said, care- 
fully choosing her words, “and I recall 
very little of what happened. I seem 
to remember, though, that a motor horn 
sounded while we were talking.” 

“Yes, and then?” Slade bent 
forward. 

Helen’s strained face indicated in- 
tense mental effort. “Then Isn't 
it odd that I don’t seem able to re- 
member a thing after that?” 

“It is,” admitted Slade, and there was 
a subtle change in the quality of his 
voice. “Perhaps I can refresh your 
memory. Suddenly a man’s figure ap- 
peared in the doorway. You stared at 
him in a way signifying that you had 
seen him before. Then you spoke a 
name.” 

“A name?” 
name?” 

“A name that has been on a great 
many lips of late—Mr. Shei’s.” 


eagerly 





echoed Helen. “What 


“Isn’t that strange?” murmured 
Helen. “I wonder what on earth made 
me mention that name. I suppose, 


though,” she added quickly, “that it 
was because Mr. Shei’s name had been 
in my mind off and on ever since that 
terrible occurrence in the Thelma 
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Theater. Yes, that must be the rea- 
son.” 

“The only reason, Miss Hardwick?” 

“What other reason could there be?” 

Slade smiled in a way that awoke 
Helen’s dislike. ‘‘Well, it’s conceiv- 
able that you were under the impres- 
sion that the man in the doorway was 
Mr. Shei. That would not only have 
explained your excitement, but also 
give ample reason for uttering his 
name.” 

Helen opened her eyes wide. “But 
—but I don’t even remember seeing the 
man,” she protested artlessly, “so why 
should I suppose him to be Mr. Shei?” 

“The fact remains that you spoke 
Mr. Shei’s name just before you 
fainted away. Let’s get at the subject 
from a different angle, Miss Hardwick. 
Do you know who Mr. Shei is?” 

Helen, having a curious feeling that 
her life was trembling in the balance, 
shook her head. 

“You don’t know his other name— 
the name by which he is known to the 
world at large?” 

Again Helen made a negative ges- 
ture, and in the same instant she be- 
came aware that Slade’s frosty gaze 
was following the movements of her 
right hand. Before she realized what 
was happening, he had left his chair 
and stepped up behind her, and now he 
was leaning over her shoulder and look- 
ing down at the table. 

“So, you lied,” he muttered in tones 
that sent a shiver through her body, at 
the same time pointing to the table. 

Helen looked down. She gave a vio- 
lent start. While she had been fencing 
verbally with Slade, her hand had be- 
trayed her. In her preoccupation she 
had not realized that another couplet of 
initials had appeared in the dust. With 
a sensation of defeat and despair she 
stared down at the telltale characters 
—the first letters in Mr. Shei’s other 


name, 
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CHAPTER X. 


A SHOT. 


T noon of the same day a scene 

equally tense, but of quite a dif- 

ferent character, was being enacted in 
the library of W. Rufus Fairspeckle. 

Dazedly The Gray Phantom set the 
telephone down. In tones too low for 
the older man to catch, he mumblingly 
repeated the startling message that had 
just come to him over the wire: “Mr. 
Shei speaking. If you value Miss 
Hardwick’s life, I would advise you to 
abandon your present plans.” 

One by one, and in the order in which 
they had been spoken, the words 
trickled into his benumbed conscious- 
ness. He had heard Mr. Shei’s voice 
over the wire. He had been mistaken, 
then, and the shrunken and wizened 
man seated before him with eyes star- 
ing and mouth agape could not be Mr. 
Shei. [ven the evidence of the type- 
written slips lying on the desk seemed 
to mean nothing against the fact that 
the notorious rogue had just communi- 
cated with him by telephone. 

“What—what’s the matter?” stam- 
mered Mr. Fairspeckle, who, not hav- 
ing the faintest inkling as to the nature 
of the message received by The Phan- 
tom, was at a loss to understand the 
latter’s demeanor. ‘Anything wrong?” 

The Phantom scarcely heard him, 
the significance of the last part of Mr. 
Shei’s message came to him in a flash. 
Ina twinkling his mind was functioning 
again. His eyes were threatening, like 
miniature thunder clouds. A new and 
dynamic impulse seemed to dominate 
his whole being. He.snatched up the 
telephone directory and found a num- 
ber. -Then he fairly hurled himself at 
the telephone, frantically jigged the 
hook up and down, shouted a number 
into the transmitter, and waited breath- 
lessly till the connection was estab- 
lished. 

A woman’s voice, evidently that of a 


servant, answered. Miss Hardwick 
was not in, she explained, and when 
pressed for further information ad- 
mitted that she had not been seen since 
breakfast the previous day. Mr, 
Hardwick, ill at ease because of his 
daughter’s absence, was instituting in- 
quiries for her in various directions, 
and the servant did not know where he 
could be reached. 

The Phantom’s eyes blazed as he set 
the instrument down with a slam. Mr. 
Fairspeckle, a flabbergasted look in his 
bulging eyes, seemed utterly at a loss to 
comprehend what was going on. For 
a moment The Phantom eyed him nar- 
rowly, then cast a bewildered glance at 
the typewritten slips, and finally turned 
abruptly on his heels and dashed from 
the room. 

No one interrupted him. He sus- 
pected that Haiuto was lurking some- 
where in the background, but he saw 
nothing of the sly-footed servant as he 
rushed from the apartment and, for- 
getting the existence of the elevator, 
scurried down three flights of stairs. 
The ferret-eyed individual whom he 
had seen from the window was still 
standing at the opposite curb, but he 
did not deign a single glance in The 
Phantom’s direction, Block after 
block, spurred on by a medley of an- 
guishing doubts and suspicions, The 
Phantom continued his heedless prog- 
ress, conscious only of the one ago- 
nizing thought that something had hap- 
pened to Helen Hardwick. 

Presently he awoke to a realization 
of the futility and recklessness of his 
conduct. His fears for Helen Hard- 
wick had blunted his wits and stulti- 
fied his reason, making him forget his 
old-time caution and nimbleness of 
mind. To no purpose he was rushing 
blindly into a net of dangers. With a 
mutter of disgust at his childish im- 
petuosity, he drew in his steps and 
turned into a convenient doorway. A 
glance up and down the street assured 
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him that, thanks to luck alone, his head- 
long course seemed to have attracted no 
attention. He scanned the crowd on all 
sides, but there was no sign of either 
espionage or pursuit. He had vaguely 
expected to be followed by the keen- 
eyed watcher he had seen on the side- 
walk outside the Whipple Hotel, but 
the man was nowhere in sight. For the 
present, at least, The Phantom was 
safe. Now he must think clearly and 
act coolly. 

He could not rid himself of the sus- 
picion that Helen’s volatile nature and 
venturesome disposition had Yed her 
into some fearful predicament. He 
knew she had an infinite capacity for 
handling difficult situations, but the 
knowledge gave him scant comfort. He 
revolved the problem of her disappear- 
ance in his mind. She had been miss- 
ing for more than twenty-four hours. 
He sensed a dim significance in the fact 
that she had passed out of sight the 
morning following the tragedy at the 
Thelma Theater, and of a sudden he 
asked himself whether there could be 
any possible connection between her 
disappearance and the death of Vir- 
ginia Darrow. 

Several circumstances lent plausibil- 
ity to the theory. Chief among them 
was the mysterious warning The Phan- 
tom had received from Mr. Shei, the 
man who was generally believed to have 
been implicated in Miss Darrow’s 
death. The Phantom’s mind was work- 
ing swiftly now, leaping barriers and 
rushing straight to conclusions. It was 
Helen’s play, he remembered, that had 
been produced on the night of the trag- 
edy, and it was very probable that she 
had been present at the premiere per- 
formance. Knowing her as he did, he 
thought it conceivable that she had 
come into possession of some vital facts 
bearing on the tragedy. Her inquisi- 
tive mind, though untainted by vulgar 
curiosity, was always dipping into mys- 
teries of one sort or another, and it was 


possible that on this occasion her natu- 
ral bent had led her into conflict with 
Mr. Shei. 

Almost before he realized what he 
was doing, The Phantom was in a taxi- 
cab, shouting to the chauffeur to drive 
him to the Thelma Theater. It seemed 
the logical starting point in his search; 
at least, he did not know where else to 
begin, and by visiting the scene of Miss 
Darrow’s death he might be able to pick 
up some clew to Helen’s movements. 

The doors were open, and he thought 
this somewhat strange in view of the 
fact that a poster on the outer wall an- 
nounced that the performances of “His 
Soul’s Master” had been discontinued, 
but the circumstance did not linger long 
in his mind. The box office and lobby 
being empty, he passed unchallenged 
into the auditorium. For a few mo- 
ments, while his eyes grew accustomed 
to the dusk, he stood just inside the 
door, trying to call back to mind each 
detail of the tragedy as it had been 
narrated in the newspapers, and pres- 
ently there came to him a conviction 
that he was not alone, but that some 
one was watching him intently. 

He could not account for the impres- 
sion, for no sound reached his ears and 
the interior was only a mass of gently 
undulating shadows in which he saw no 
indication of another’s presence. The 
atmosphere was somewhat oppressive, 
and a multitude of faint scents lingered 
in the air, hinting that the theater had 
not been ventilated since the last per- 
formance. Glancing sharply into the 
gloom about him, The Phantom groped 
his way down the center aisle, then ex- 
plored the passageways at each side of 
the house, and finally looked into each 
of the boxes. His search availed him 
nothing, and at length he was forced 
to admit that his imagination had 
tricked him. 

Walking to the rear of the house, he 
stood with his back against a pillar, 
and gazed toward the last row of seats 
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to the left. It was there, according to 
the diagram he had seen in one of the 
papers, that Virginia Darrow had sat 
when seized with the strange fit of 
laughter. Again he wondered what 
bearing the woman’s death might have 
on Mr. Shei’s latest venture. The con- 
nection, if there was one, seemed so 
remote that he came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Shei must be at work on a 
very intricate and deep-laid scheme. 
Then it occurred to him that his specu- 
lations, founded on insufficient facts, 
were a waste of time. They were not 
helping him to solve the mystery of 
Helen Hardwick’s disappearance. 

As was his habit when he wished to 
concentrate his mind on a problem, he 
took a cigarette from his case, then 
struck a match against the sole of his 
shoe. <Absently he held the fluttering 
light to the tip of the cigarette, and in- 
haled. Suddenly he sprang aside, for 
a sound, all but too faint for his ears 
to «letect, had warned him of danger, 
and in the same instant a sharp crack 
and a flash of fire leaped out of the 
darkness. Then an object whizzed past 
his head and with a thudding sound 
imbedded itself in the pillar against 
which he had been leaning. 

In a moment he had extinguished his 
cigarette. He could see now that its 
glowing point, together with the match, 
had made him a target for the person 
who had fired the shot. The bullet had 
passed so close to his head that, but 
for his quick and agile backward 
spring, it would undoubtedly have 
killed him. His narrow escape had an 
exhilarating effect, and he dashed to- 
ward the point where he had seen the 
flash of fire, determined to capture the 
would-be murderer. It was his im- 
pression that the shot had been fired 
only a dozen feet away, and he did not 
think the man could have escaped. 

In the gloom he could not distinguish 
objects clearly, and he dashed headlong 
against a post. The compact sent a 
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stinging sensation through his head, and 
in the same moment a figure glided si- 
lently past him and was swallowed by 
the shadows at the other side of the 
house. Again The Phantom rushed 
forward. <A swiitly moving object, a 
shade darker than the surrounding 
dusk, was discernible down the aisle 
leading to the boxes at the right. The 
Phantom darted after it, but when he 
reached the point his quarry had disap- 
peared. [or an instant he stopped, un- 
certain which way to turn, and in the 
midst of his perplexity the vari-colored 
lights along the walls were flashed on. 

The Phantom whirled round. Near 
one of the exits in the rear of the house 
stood a tall, slenderly proportioned 
man. His long, glossy hair was, rum- 
pled, and even at a distance The Phan- 
tom could see that his features, so 
regularly molded as to give an impres- 
sion of effeminacy, were intensely pale. 
He approached swiftly. The two men 
eyed each other intently before either 
spoke. 

“You are Mr. Starr, I believe?” be- 
gan The Phantom, recognizing the 
other from photographs he had seen in 
the newspapers. 

Starr nodded. His right hand was 
clutching a revolver. Coming closer, 
The Phantom noticed that his nose was 
discolored and swollen, probably the 
result of the attack that had preceded 
the disappearance of Virginia Darrow’s 
body. 

“I owe you an apology for intruding 
like this,” he went on, “but the for- 
malities can wait. There was a shot 
fired here a few moments ago, and I 
believe it was meant for me.” 

“I was at work in my office upstairs 
when I heard something that sounded 
like a revolver shot,” explained Starr. 
“I armed myself and came down to in- 
vestigate.” His voice, at other times 
perfectly modulated, was a little husky, 
and he seemed unduly conscious of his 
disfigured nose. He maintained a tight 
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grip on his pistol while regarding The 
Phantom with a look of suspicion. 

“\We ought to search the house at 
once,” suggested The Phantom. “The 
scoundrel can’t have gone far.” 

Starr readily acquiesced, but from 
time to time while they went on with 
he search The Phantom felt the other’s 
stealthy gaze searching his face, and 
each time he saw a look of dawning 
recognition in Starr’s eyes. He thought 
nothing of it, for the capture of the 
man who had fired the shot seemed of 
far greater importance. Deep in his 
mind was a faint and remote hope that 
the fellow, if caught, might be per- 
suaded to tell something of what had 
happened to Helen Hardwick. 

They searched every conceivable 
space in the auditorium, back of the 
stage, and finally in the storerooms 
and dressing rooms down below, but 
without avail. As they abandoned their 
quest The Phantom thought he saw 
signs of increasing mervousness on 
Starr’s part. 

“Strange how the scoundrel disap- 
peared,” he remarked when once more 
they stood in the back of the audito- 
rium. 

“No stranger than what happened 
here night before last.” Starr spoke 
vith a touch of petulance in his voice 
and manner. “Mr. Shei and his hench- 
men seem to have a knack of walking 
through solid walls. What I object to 
most is his evident determination to 
make my theater the scene of his dia- 
bolical activities. By the way,” and he 
fixed The Phantom with a look of min- 
gled perplexity and suspicion, “haven't 
you and I met before?” 

“Not in person, unless I am mis- 
taken.” The Phantom, alert against the 
slightest threatening move on_ the 
other’s part, smiled faintly. “The news- 
papers have been kind enough to give 
me some publicity from time to time, 
and you may have seen my photograph. 
Suppose we let it go at that.” 
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“As you wish, of course,” murmured 
Starr, his lips twitching, “but we shall 
be able to talk to better advantage if 
we first complete the introductions, I 
was almost certain I recognized you at 
first glance. You are The Gray Phan- 
tom. But don’t get startled,” he 
quickly added as The Phantom sud- 
denly stiffened. “My interest in life is 
purely esthetic. I am trying, in my 
small and humble way, to uplift the 
drama from the sordid depths into 
which it has fallen through the stupid- 
ity and avarice of managers. The cap- 
ture and punishment of criminals in- 
terest me not at all. To be perfectly 
frank with you, as between the police 
and a fascinating rogue like yourself, 
my sympathies are with the latter.” 

He made an expressive gesture, and 
The Phantom watched with interest 
the slight, quick and marvelously im- 
pressive motions of his hands. Though 
this was his first meeting with the man 
himself, the gestures, as well as the 
characteristic backward toss of the 
head, seemed oddly familiar. 

“T think you are mistaken about one 
thing,” Starr went on, his nervousness 
returning. “Is there any reason why 
any one should wish to put you out of 
the way?” 

“None that I know of,” replied The 
Phantom thoughtfully. “I suppose I 
have enemies, but it didn’t occur to me 
that any one was after my life until 
that shot was fired.” 

“And weren’t you a bit precipitate in 
jumping at the conclusion that the bul- 
let was intended for you? Suppose you 
give me the details.” 

The Phantom told him the meager 
facts of the firing of the shot. 

“There you are!” exclaimed Starr 
when he had finished. “The fellow 
couldn’t see your face. All he saw 
was the match, and he used that as a 
target, knowing you were holding it 
directly in front of your face while 
lighting the cigarette.” He took a few 
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quick, nervous steps back and forth. 
He clenched and unclenched his hands 
as if trying to quell a rising trepidation. 
Suddenly he paused directly in front of 
The Phantom. “That bullet was not 
intended for you, but for me,” he de- 
clared emphatically. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Not sure, but I have the best of 
reasons for supposing that such is the 
fact. I have had several intimations of 
danger in the past few weeks, but it 
isn’t necessary to go into details. Since 
night before last I have wondered what 
prompted Miss Darrow to send me the 
facetiously worded note hinting that 
Mr. Shei was in the house. If she were 
alive I am sure she could tell us sev- 
eral interesting things about—— But 
what’s the good of supposing? ‘Miss 
Darrow will never be able to tell what 
was in her mind when she wrote me 
that note. Only one thing is certain. 
She was killed because she had, in 
some unexplained manner, learned Mr. 
Shei’s identity.” 

The Phantom regarded him nar- 
rowly. “Some people seem to be of 
the opinion that I am Mr. Shei.” 

“Rot! The similarity between your 
tactics and those of Mr. Shei is only 
superficial. The essential difference 
ought to be plain even to a stupid head- 
quarters detective. Besides, you never 
took life or Sut the idea is too 
absurd to waste breath on. Let us be 
practical. You have not yet explained 
why you are honoring the Thelma 
Theater with this visit.” 

The Phantom was about to reply 
when one of the doors in front was 
pushed open and the shadow of a mas- 
culine figure fell across the - floor. 
After a glance into the face of the 
newcomer, The Phantom sensed dan- 
ger and tried to retreat into a corner 
where the dim light held out a faint 
hope of brief security. But it was too 
late. 

“Stay right where you are,” com- 
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manded the man who had just entered. 
“Didn’t know The Gray Phantom was 
back in town. Step out here where I 
can look at you.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

AN EAVESDROPPER. 
HE PHANTOM - shrugged his 
shoulders and stepped forward, 
concealing his misgivings behind a smil- 
ing and carefree exterior. He knew 
Lieutenant Culligore from past en- 
counters with the man, and he had 
learned to respect him for his shrewd- 
ness as well as his sense of fairness, 
Now he looked straight into the muddy 
and deceptively lazy eyes of the man 
from headquarters. Once The Phan- 
tom had assisted him in solving a sin- 
gularly perplexing mystery, but he 
knew that Culligore was not the kind 
of man to let sentiment interfere with 

duty. 

There were times when it was diffi- 
cult for The Gray Phantom to realize 
that he was still an outlaw and that 
several prison sentences were hanging 
over his head. The poignant fact came 
back to him now as he gazed into the 
eyes of one of the keenest man hunters 
of the detective bureau. 

“You sure have nerve,” observed 
Culligore, a trace of reluctant admira- 
tion in his tones. “Don’t you know 
there’s a warrant out for your arrest?” 

“Several of them, I believe,” calmly 
replied The Phantom. 

Lieutenant Culligore took a cigar 
from his vest pocket and lighted it with 
elaborate care. Then he turned to 
Starr. 

“Mr. Shei’s gang certainly handed 
you an awful wallop the other night,” 
he observed, gazing frowningly at the 
disfigured organ. “That’s a peach of a 
nose you've got.” 

Starr flushed angrily, but controlled 
himself, 

“I’ve got a few words to say to this 
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gentleman privately,” Culligore went 
on, inclining his head toward The Phan- 
tom. Starr, accepting his dismissal as 
graceiully as his indignation permitted, 
walked out. Culligore’s small eyes, 
twinkling humorously through a cloud 
of tobacco smoke, followed his progress 
till the door closed behind him, then he 
slowly turned toward The Phantom. 

“Starr is my idea of a perfect gentle- 
man,” he musingly observed. “He can 
get mad clean through and still keep 
his coat on. Was the shot fired at you 
or at him?” 

“Shot?” For a moment The Phan- 
tom stared bewilderedly. “How did 
you know ?” 

“My sense of smell is fairly good,” 
said Culligore, sniffing. “I noticed 
there was powder smoke in the air the 
moment I walked in. What became of 
the bullet 7” 

The Phantom explained. With a list- 
less air the lieutenant examined the 
point where the leaden slug had entered 
the pillar. “I'll bet a pair of pink socks 
that the rascal who fired the shot is a 
safe distance from here by this time. 
What I’d like to know is whether he 
was aiming at you or at Starr.” 

“Starr thinks the bullet was meant 
for him,” said The Phantom thought- 
fully. ‘He may be right, but I have 
my doubts. He is the imaginative type 
that believes he is being pursued by 
secret enemies and all that sort of 
thing. On the other hand, I can’t see 
why anybody should waste a chunk of 
good jead on me, unless ” He 
stopped short as an idea suddenly oc- 
curred to him. 

“Unless Mr. Shei should have a 
goose to pick with you,” Culligore filled 
in, and The Phantom marveled at the 
way the detective had read his un- 
spoken thought. “It’s always safe to 
look for a shower of bullets whenever 
The Gray Phantom bobs up. By the 
vay,” and Culligore frowned disap- 
provingly, “what’s the idea? Don’t you 


know the climate in this town is mighty 
unhealthy for a man like you?” 

“I am aware of it.” The Phantom’s 
lips tightened into a grim line. “But 
I had to risk it, Culligore. I couldn't 
sit idle while But first let me ask 
you one question. Some people seem 
to think that | am Mr. Shei. Do you 
agree with them?” 

Culligore pulled thoughtfully at his 
cigar. His eyes seemed to be search- 
ing every remote corner of The Phan- 
tom’s mind. “No,” he said finally, “I 
don’t. And I don’t see it makes any 
difference. You’re The Gray Phantom, 
and that’s reason enough for me to 
pinch you. There are times when I 
hate my job, but duty is duty. I wish 
you hadn’t shown up just at this time. 
Some of the higher-ups are dead sure 
you are Mr. Shei, and the whole town 
is on tenter hooks on account of the 
notices posted last night. Everybody 
expects Mr. Shei to strike, but nobody 
knows where the blow is going to fall. 
You can see how things are. Why the 
devil didn’t you stay where you be- 
long?” 

“T couldn’t,” replied The Phantom. 
Then he regarded the lieutenant with a 
slow, carefully, measuring glance. 
Culligore was one of the few men he 
had met whom he could instinctively 
trust. There had been clashes between 
them in the past, but the lieutenant had 
always fought fairly. Choosing his 
words with great deliberation, The 
Phantom explained why he had come 
out of hiding to cross swords with Mr. 
Shei. 

“That’s just like The Gray Phan- 
tom,” was Culligore’s comment when 
he had finished. ‘You stick your head 
in the noose just because somebody else 
is copying your tricks. Well, anyhow I 
admire your nerve. Too bad you and I 
belong to opposite camps. We could 
have a lot of fun tracking Mr. Shei to- 
gether.” He shook his head as if to 
banish a pleasing but impossible hope. 
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“No use wishing things were different, 
thowgh. I don’t exactly like the idea, 
but I’ve got to take you along to head- 
quarters.” 

“You will have to take me in an am- 
bulance, then.” There was a note of 
challenge in The Phantom’s tones and 
his figure tensed perceptibly. ‘You'll 
never take me alive, Culligore. It 
simply can’t be done. And you will 
have the scrap of your life before you 
take me dead. I am going to see this 
thing through if I have to fight the 
whole police department of New York 
City. The fact that Mr. Shei is steal- 
ing my tactics isn’t the only reason. I 
learned something this morning that is 
of vastly more importance. By the 
way,” and The Phantom fairly jabbed 
the question at the lieutenant, “have 
you seen anything of Miss Helen Hard- 
wick?” 

Culligore’s lazy eyes opened a little 
wider. “Not since yesterday morning. 
She and I had quite an argument about 
Mr. Shei. We were standing almost 
exactly where you and I are standing 
now. She knows how to fence with 
words. I haven’t made up my mind 
yet whether she or I got the best of the 
argument.” 

The Phantom smiled despite his im- 
patience. “What did she think of Mr. 
Shei?” 

“How can anybody tell what a 
woman thinks? You can make a guess, 
of course, but the chances are either 
that you are wrong or that you are 
making just exactly the kind of guess 
she wants you to make. Miss Hard- 
wick left me pretty much up in the air, 
but I had a feeling all the time that she 
had discovered something that led her 
to think that you were Mr. Shei.” 

“Oh,”” mumbled the Phantom; then 
he stood silent for a few moments. 
“Where did Miss Hardwick go from 
here?” 

Culligore shrugged. “Ask me some- 
thing easy. She walked out of that 


door, and that’s all I’m sure of. There 
was another question or two I wanted 
to ask her, and that’s why I dropped 
around here to-day, thinking she might 
show up again. She seemed very much 
wrought up over Mr. Shei.” 

With an impetuous gesture The 
Phantom placed his hand on the lieu- 
tenant’s arm. 

“Miss Hardwick has disappeared,” 
he announced quickly, “and I fear she 
has blundered into the clutches of Mr, 
Shei.” 

“Eh?” The mask of listlessness 
dropped in a twinkling from Culligore’s 
face. He was instantly tense and alert. 
“What’s that?” 

“T called up her home this morning. 
Nobody seems to know what has be- 
come of her. A little later I received 
a telephone’ message warning me 
that But I see I shall have to tell 
you the whole story in order to make 
things clear.” Briefly The Phantom re- 
lated his encounter with Mr. Fair- 
speckle, the events that had occurred at 
the apartment of the retired financier, 
and finally the warning message that 
had come over the wire. “Now you 
can understand,” he concluded, “why I 
don’t intend to submit to arrest until 
Miss Hardwick has been found.” 

Culligore’s cigar had gone out while 
The Phantom was speaking. Now he 
lighted it again, sent a few clouds of 
smoke curling toward the ceiling, then 
peered intently into The Phantom’s 
face. Finally he jerked his head up 
and down as if he had seen a light. 

“The thing to do,” he declared, “is 
to take the shortest route and go direct 
to Mr. Shei and ask him what he has 
done with Miss Hardwick.” 

The Phatnom laughed _ bitterly. 
“Beautifully simple! The only diffi- 
culty is that we haven’t the slightest 
idea who Mr. Shei is or where to find 
him. Otherwise your suggestion is 
capital.” 

A queer smile curled Culligore’s lips. 
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“Sometimes The Gray Phantom isn’t 
playing in very good form. But then 
every man gets a bit foolish when he 
has a girl on the brain. Your thinking 
cap isn’t on straight to-day, or you 
wouldn’t have let Fairspeckle pull the 
wool over your eyes the way he did.” 

“Fairspeckle? You don’t think 21 

“He acted queer all morning, didn’t 
her” 

“Yes, but #3 

“And didn’t he try to put you to sleep 
by drugging your coffee?” 

“True, but he 

“And didn’t you see him typing the 
notices with Mr. Shei’s name at the 
bottom?” 

“But the telephone message ?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Culligore pa- 
tiently. “That’s where he duped you to 
a brown finish. You would have seen 
the trick at once if your thinking ma- 
chinery had been in good condition. I 
don't know Fairspeckle, but from what 
you have told me he must be a sharp 
one. My experience has. taught me 
never to trust a man who can’t sleep 
nights. It’s a bad conscience that keeps 
him awake in the first place, and a man 
sutfering from loss of sleep is likely 
to go in for any kind of deviltry. May- 
be that’s what happened to Fairspeckle. 
Anyhow, the way he pulled the wool 
over your eyes proves he is a slick 


“Then you think Fairspeckle is Mr. 
Shei 7” 


“If he isn’t, why should he be typing 


those notices? Just look at it this way. 
Fairspeckle saw that you suspected him. 
He didn’t like that a bit. To throw 
you off your guard, he pretended to 
suspect you. You caught him with the 
goods when you saw him typing the 
notices. Right away you started in de- 
nouncing him as Mr. Shei. Then, right 
in the midst of a dramatic moment, the 
telephone rings. The voice at the other 
end asks for you. You’re told that Mr. 
Shei is speaking and that Miss Hard- 


wick will suffer unless you keep hands 
off. That gives you a jolt, of course, 
and all you can think of is the girl. 
You don’t stop to question whether the 
man at the other end is really Mr. Shei. 
For all you know he might be Tom 
Brown or Bill Jones, but you’re too ex- 
cited to think of that. I don’t blame you. 
I’d been just as easy if I had been in 
your place.” 

A blank look crossed The Phantom’s 
face while Culligore was speaking. It 
was quickly followed by an expression 
of mingling comprehension and self- 
disgust. 

“J see it now. I’ve been as gullible 
as a ten-year-old. The message pur- 
porting to come from Mr. Shei was 
meant to divert my suspicions from 
Fairspeckle. He might have been pre- 
pared for some such emergency, or else 
he signaled Haiuto while I wasn’t look- 
ing. The Japanese could easily have 
gotten in touch with one of the mem- 
bers of Fairspeckle’s gang and in- 
structed him to call me up and give me 
the prearranged message. But just how 
it was done doesn’t matter. The im- 
portant point is that I was taken in. I 
am wondering now whether the threat 
in regard to Miss Hardwick was pure 
bluff, or whether she is really in dan- 
ger.” 

“T wouldn’t take chances,” cautioned 
Culligore. “If I were you I would call 
on Mr. Fairspeckle to-night and have a 
confidential chat with him. He may 
not want to talk, but maybe you can 
persuade him. Of course, as an officer 
of the law, I must warn you there 
mustn’t be any rough stuff.” Culligore’s 
twinkling eyes gazed toward the ceiling. 

“Then you have abandoned your in- 
tention of dragging me over to head- 
quarters?” 

Culligore did not answer directly, but 
the faint grin on his lips was eloquent. 
“T would advise you to watch your 
step,” he said softly. “The moment it 
becomes known that The Gray Phan- 
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tom is in town, there will be the niftiest 
little man hunt you ever saw. I wish 
you luck. In the meantime I’m going 
to tackle the case from another angle. 
I’d give a pair of pink socks to know 
just when, where, and how Mr. Shei 
is going to strike.” 

He tilted his chin against his hand 
and lapsed into deep thought. When he 
looked up, several minutes later, The 
Phantom was gone. Very softly, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, he stepped to a 
recess in the wall toward which he had 
cast an occasional furtive glance dur- 
ing his talk with The Phantom. Ona 
marble shelf extending across the niche 
were a number of potted ferns, and be- 
hind them was a small window, artis- 
tically decorated to render it opaque. 
Culligore, noticing that it stood open a 
crack, pricked up his ears and listened. 
From the other side came a faint, 
scraping sound, as if some one were 
hiding there. 

Culligore nodded elatedly as he tip- 
toed away. He seemed immensely 
gratified at having verified his suspicion 
that his interview with The Gray Phan- 
tom had been overheard. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. SHEI STRIKES. 


FINE drizzle was in the air and the 

street lights emitted a blurred and 
languid sheen. For an hour The Gray 
Phantom had been pacing the sidewalk 
across the street from the Whipple 
Hotel, impatiently waiting for the 
lights in Mr. Fairspeckle’s suite to go 
out. His coat collar was turned up 
and the brim of his soft hat was pulled 
low over his forehead. Taking Culli- 
gore’s warning to heart, he had re- 
solved not to endanger his project by 
running unnecessary risks. 

The passing pedestrians gave him 
scarcely a glance, and he told himself 
that the inclement weather was a point 
in has favor. Evidently neither Culli- 
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gore nor Starr had mentioned his pres- 
ence in the city, for he could see no 
signs of accelerated activity on the part 
of the police, as there would have been 
if the news had leaked out that The 
Gray Phantom had come out of hiding, 
The solitary watcher whom he had 
seen from the window of Mr. Fair- 
speckle’s bedroom earlier in the day 
had evidently quitted his task, for he 
was nowhere in sight. 

Throughout the late afternoon and 
early evening, The Phantom had been 
harassed by fears for Helen’s safety. 
At times he had scarcely been able to 
control his impatience, but his eager- 
ness had been cooled by the knowledge 
that a headlong rush into danger would 
only render the situation worse. His 
interview with Culligore had not only 
helped to clarify his mind, but it had 
left him with a renewed conviction that 
the emaciated and dour-looking ex- 
financier was Mr. Shei. 

Again he cast a speculative glance 
at the windows of Mr. Fairspeckle’s 
apartment. All the lights but one had 
been extinguished since he last looked 
in that direction, and he guessed that 
the occupant had retired to his bed- 
room. His imagination pictured the old 
man sleeplessly pacing the floor, chuc- 
kling softly to himself while his mind 
evolved nefarious schemes. It was The 
Phantom’s plan to take him completely 
by surprise and if possible wring a con- 
fession from him. But above all else 
he was determined to ascertain whether 
Fairspeckle knew anything about 
Helen’s whereabouts. 

He waited fifteen minutes longer, 
then adjusted his hat and collar and 
walked briskly across the street. With 
the air of one belonging on the prem- 
ises he entered the hotel and, not think- 
ing it safe to use the elevator, walked 
toward the stairway in the rear. A 
few drowsy loungers sat in chairs in 
the lobby, and the clerk was engaged 
with a late arrival, so no one noticed 

‘ 
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him. The long, heavily carpeted hall- 
ways were silent and deserted, for the 
Whipple was catering chiefly to the 
staid and respectable element that re- 
tires early and sleeps soundly. 

The Phantom ascended three flights 
of stairs, then turned down the corridor 
toward Mr. Fairspeckle’s apartment. 
Reaching the door, he stopped and lis- 
tened, but no sound came from the in- 
terior. After a cautious glance behind 
him, he took from his pocket a com- 
pact case which he always carried when 
engaged in enterprises like the present, 
and from its silk-lined grooves ex- 
tracted a small metallic tool. Ina few 
moments the lock had yielded to his 
deft manipulation, and he stepped in- 
side. 

Again he stopped and listened. The 
hallway in which he stood was lighted 
only by a tiny electric bulb in the ceil- 
ing, and its glow was so faint that the 
surrounding objects were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. At first he could not hear 
the slightest sound, and he was about 
to proceed when a curious impression 
caused him to draw in his steps. Per- 
haps his imagination was deceiving him, 
but he thought some one was sobbing, 
and he had a distinct impression that 
the sounds were coming from the door 
at his left. 

In an instant he had pressed his ear 
against the keyhole. Now he could 
hear the sounds quite clearly, but the 
soblike effect was gone, and instead 
they made him think of some one gasp- 
ing and spluttering. Mystified, he tried 
the lock and pushed the door open. 

‘he room was dark, and he ran his 
hand along the wall until he found the 
electric switch. As the light flashed on, 
a mutter of amazement fell from his 
lips. 

On a bed at the farther end of the 
room, with hands and feet bound and a 
gag firmly adjusted to his mouth, lay 
Haiuto. The servant, a look of mute 
pleading in his bulging eyes, was tug- 


ging impotently at the ropes around his 
ankles and wrists, 

“What’s happened?” sharply  in- 
quired The Phantom, but renewed 
splutterings called his attention to the 
fact that the gag prevented Haiuto 
from speaking. He removed the cloth 
while repeating the question. Haiuto, 
breathing hard, licked the bruised por- 
tion of his mouth. 

“Don’t know,” he finally managed to 
say. “I sleep. Then noise at door. 
Before I can get up, somebody walk in. 
All is dark, like tomb of Iyeyasu. I 
get awful crack on head. Then sleep 
again. Don’t know anything else.” 

With a moan Haiuto sank back 
against the pillow. A startling suspi- 
cion flashed through The Phantom’s 
mind. Without troubling to release the 
servant’s limbs, he ran from the room 
and opened a door at the farther end 
of the hall. He had thought it led into 
Fairspeckle’s bedroom, but his sense of 
direction had become somewhat con- 
fused, and he found himself in the li- 
brary instead. Faintly through the 
darkness he glimpsed the bright nickel 
trimmings of the typewriter at which 
the ex-financier had been at work 
earlier in the day. He groped his way 
across the floor, turning in the direc- 
tion where he thought Fairspeckle’s 
bedroom was. A soft tinkle brought 
him to a dead stop. 

The telephone was ringing! Acting 
on impulse, he fumbled about in the 
dark till he found the instrument, then 
lifted the receiver to his ear and spoke 
a low response into the transmitter. 
The answering voice sent a quiver 
through his being. He recognized it at 
once, for he had heard it before. 

“Mr. Shei speaking,” it was saying, 
and the cold, precise tones were edged 
with a taunt. “I perceive you have 
chosen to disregard the warning I gave 
you a few hours ago. Unless you aban- 
don your plans at once, Miss Hard- 
wick will die. That is absolutely final.” 
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A faint click signified that the con- 
nection was broken. For a few mo- 
ments The Phantom stood rigid, 
scarcely able to comprehend the import 
of the message. It had been spoken in 
tones so emphatic and sinister that he 
was leit in no doubt regarding the 
speaker’s sincerity. But how had the 
man at the other end of the wire 
learned that The Phantom was in Fair- 
speckle’s apartment? The telephone 
call, coming a few minutes after The 
Phantom’s arrival, had been so ac- 
curately timed as to indicate that he 
had been followed to the Whipple. Yet 
that did not seem quite possible, for he 
had been particularly alert against that 
very thing. 

Finally he put the telephone down. 
He tried to stifle the new and poignant 
misgivings with which the voice had in- 
spired him. He remembered the other 
message he had received from the per- 
son purporting to be Mr. Shei. He had 
béen deceived then, unless his own and 
Culligore’s deductions were all wrong, 
and he would not be so easily imposed 
upon again. Doubtless the second 
message, like the first, was only a clever 
hoax on Fairspeckle’s part. Well, in a 
few moments he would probably know 
the truth. 

His fears and doubts were only 
partly quieted when he stepped softly 
from the room. Time and again there 
flashed through his mind a suspicion 
that somethiag was wrong with the 
theory Culligore had implanted in his 
mind, but his thoughts in this direction 
were hazy. The binding and gagging 
of Haiuto was a disquieting and per- 
plexing circumstance that did not seem 
to fit into the woof of the lieutenant’s 
ideas in regard to Fairspeckle. 

The Phantom passed through an- 
other door, then stopped short and 
stared in astonishment at the scene that 
met his eyes. 

He was in Mr. Fairspeckle’s bed- 
room. A single electric light, the one 


he had seen while standing. on the side- 
walk opposite the hotel, glowed softly 
in a wall fixture. In a morris chair in 
the middle of the room, with the folds 
of a dressing gown hanging loosely 
over his bony frame, sat W. Rufus 
Fairspeckle. He sat so still that, if 
his eyes had been closed, The Phan- 
tom would have suspected that he was 
either asleep or dead. He was bound 
and gagged in the same manner as 
Haiuto had been, but it struck The 
Phantom as vaguely significant that his 
right arm was bared to the elbow. 

As he stepped closer, he became 
oddly impressed by the strange expres- 
sion in the ald man’s eyes. They looked 
straight ahead in a fixed, unseeing way, 
and there was a gleam of merriment in 
their dim depths that clashed sharply 
with the pallor on the shrunken cheeks. 
It seemed as though Fairspeckle’s soul 
was indulging in iancies of which his 
physical self was unaware, and _ the 
whole effect impressed The Phantom 
as uncanny. 

He leaned forward and examined the 
exposed arm. Just below the muscles 
of the elbow, and directly over one of 
the smaller veins, was a puncture and 
a congealed drop of blood. The punc- 
ture was so small that it might have 
been inflicted with a needle prick. In 
a roundabout way The Phantom’s mind 
went back to the scene in the Thelma 
Theater as it had been pictured in the 
newspapers, and with an inward start 
he remembered that just such a punc- 
ture had been found on the right arm 
of Virginia Darrow. 

Though as yet he could not grasp the 
meaning of it, the coincidence acted as 
an electric shock on his nerves. He 
tore away the gag from the old man’s 
lips and vigorously shook his arm. 

“What’s the matter?” he inquired. 

The red eyelids quivered a little. 
The took of hilarity flickering in the 
depths of the orbs grew a trifle more 
pronounced. It was almost grewsome, 
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but The Phantom’s sense of perplexity 
was stronger than his repugnance. 

“Can’t you speak?” he asked sharply. 
“What is the meaning of this.” 

Fairspeckle’s chest heaved feebly. 
The motion was accOmpanied by a 
plucking movement of the fingers. The 
hands and feet strained impotently 
against the fettering cords. Then the 
lips fluttered, exposing a row of un- 
even teeth, and in the next instant a 
shiver ran down The Phantom’s spine. 

Through the fluttering lips came a 
laugh such as he had never before 
heard. It sounded hollow and cracked 
and as unreal as if produced by a me- 
chanical contrivance. The Phantom 
had an uncanny sensation that the dead, 
if they were capable of producing 
sounds, might laugh just like that. 
Then he remembered the vivid descrip- 
tions he had read of the mocking laugh- 
ter that had come from Virginia Dar- 
row’s dying lips, and a hazy suspicion 
entered his mind. He took a jackknife 
from his pocket and swiftly slashed the 
cords around Fairspeckle’s arms and 
legs. 

Although released from his bonds, 
the man in the chair scarcely moved. 
The feet scraped gently against the 
floor, and the arms fell limply to his 
sides. Weird snatches of laughter were 
still trickling through his lips, but the 
expression of insane merriment in his 
eyes was slowly yielding to a look of 
returning reason. 

The Phantom looked helplessly about 
him, and suddenly his eyes fell on a 
sheet of paper lying at the old man’s 
feet. Mechanically he picked it up and 
glanced at the typewritten lines. From 
the smudged and indistinct type he was 
vaguely aware that he was gazing at a 
carbon copy. A word here and there 
attracted his attention, and presently he 
was reading the communication from 
the beginning. It read: 

Dear Friend: The poison which has been 
injected into your veins to-night has been 
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accurately adjusted to produce death within 
seven days. You will have lucid intervals, 
but you will be gradually growing weaker 
and weaker. Consult as many high-priced 
specialists as you wish, and if they can help 
you, you are to be congratulated. There is 
only one antidote, and that is the secret of a 
confederate of mine. It will be supplied you 
for a consideration. The exact terms will be 
communicated to you in a few days. By that 
time you will probably have been convinced 
that your life is absolutely in my hands. 

If misery loves company, | trust you will 
find consolation in the fact that six others are 
in precisely the same predicament as yourself, 

Mr. SHEI. 

The sheet dropped from The Phan- 
tom’s fingers. If what he had just read 
seemed grotesque and absurd, a glance 
at the man in the chair conferred a 
semblance of hideous reality upon it. 
Mr. Shei had struck the threatened 
blow, and he had struck sooner than 
expected. 

Fairspeckle’s laughter had 
and a look of reason was coming into 
his waxen features. The expression of 
ribald mockery had left his eyes, and 
now they were fixed on The Phantom’s 
face in a dull, suspicious stare. With a 
start The Phantom awoke to a reali- 
zation of his predicament. If he were 
caught in Fairspeckle’s apartment, the 
police and the public would be firmly 
convinced of what they already sus- 
pected—that Mr. Shei and The Phan- 
tom were one. Not even Culligore’s 
keen mind and generous impulses 
would suffice to save him from arrest 
and imprisonment. And there was 
Helen—the thought gave him a spinal 
chill. Perhaps at this very moment 
she was confronted by some terrifying 
peril. And if he were arrested, then 
his last chance of helping her would be 
gone. 

His mind made up, The Phantom ran 
to the telephone in the adjoining room. 
He called a number, and presently he 
was answered by an operator at police 
headquarters. His inquiry for Culli- 
gore elicited the information that the 
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lieutenant was out and would probably 
not return until morning. The Phan- 
tom hesitated for a moment, then spoke 
hurriedly into the transmitter: 

“This is important. Send a doctor 
and a couple of detectives at once to 
the Whipple Hotel, suite 36. You will 
find something very interesting. That’s 
all.” 

With that he hung up, and a few 
moments later he had left the apart- 
ment and was briskly walking down 
the stairs. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A MESSAGE FROM MR. SHEI. 


T! IE city, consuming the news of Mr. 

Shei’s amazing coup along with 
its coffee and toast the following morn- 
ing, reacted to the sensation much as a 
child might react to the sight of a 
fabled monster. The whole affair 
seemed monstrous, unbelievable—and 
yet the facts could not be reasoned 
away. Seven of the city’s wealthiest 
men had been inoculated with a malady 
of such a mysterious nature that the 
most celebrated physicians in New 
York City had admitted they were un- 
able to diagnose it. 

An air of bafflement and suspense 
hung over the city. Mr. Shei’s name 
was on every tongue, and the blow he 
had struck was discussed by groups that 
gathered on street corners, in cafés, and 
in public squares. Among the seven 
victims were several of the most im- 
portant capitalists in the country, so 
the effect of Mr. Shei’s astounding 
maneuver was an assault on the finan- 
cial nerve center of the nation. 

The name that, next to Mr. Shei’s, 
was most often spoken in the street 
corner discussions, was that of The 
Gray Phantom. The spectacular na- 
ture of the coup, as well as the daring 
and resourcefulness exhibited by its 
perpetrator, seemed ample proof that 
The Gray Phantom had returned to his 
old ways under the nom de guerre of 
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Mr. Shei. No one else, it was argued, 
could have engineered an achievement 
of such magnitude without bungling 
and falling into the clutches of the po- 
lice. Already wagers were being 
placed on The Phantom’s ability to 
evade capture until he should have con- 
summated his plans. 

At ten o’clock, just as newsboys were 
raucously crying the latest extras, a 
taxicab stopped before a dingy estab- 
lishment in a squalid and disreputable 
section of the lower East Side. The 
Gray Phantom alighted, hurriedly 
tossed the driver a bill, then disap- 
peared in a basement entrance. The 
door was opened by a _ surly-looking 
man wearing a soiled apron, and The 
Phantom took a seat at one of the 
tables in the rear. He looked nervously 
at his watch. Lieutenant Culligore, 
whom he had reached by telephone at 
police headquarters, had promised to 
meet him at ten sharp, and he had sug- 
gested Lefty Joe’s place as a reasonably 
safe rendezvous. 

The Phantom cast a slanting glance 
at the rough-looking customers scat- 
tered about the place, and just then the 
door opened and Culligore walked in 
and took a seat beside him. 

“Any luck?” inquired the lieutenant, 
though the question seemed superfluous 
in view of The Phantom’s dejected ap- 
pearance. 

“None. That’s why I wanted a talk 
with you. How is Fairspeckle?” 

The lieutenant, a little bleary-eyed 
and with a race of diffidence in his man- 
ners, looked queerly at the questioner. 
“Why single out Fairspeckle? He’s in 
the same boat with the six others. 
Neither better nor worse, though the 
doctors say his age and poor health will 
weigh against him.” 

“You still think that Fairspeckle is 
Mr. Shei?” 

Culligore hesitated. A thin, inscrut- 
able smile hovered above his lips. 

“If he is, he gave himself a dose of 
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his own medicine,” was his final com- 
ment. 

“And that’s precisely what I think he 
did.” The Phantom, speaking in low 
tones, gave the table a_ resounding 
thwack. “Being one of the city’s rich- 
est men, he knew suspicion was apt to 
turn in his direction, unless he was 
inoculated along with the others. He 
is easily one of the seven wealthiest 
men in town, and it would have looked 
queer if he had been omitted. And so, 
to ward off suspicion, he had a dose 
of the poison injected into his own 
veins, though I suppose the amount was 
carefully adjusted so it would produce 
the characteristic symptoms without 
causing death.” 

Culligore appeared to ponder. “Not 
bad reasoning,” he remarked. “That 
would be on a par with the trick he 
played on you yesterday. Fairspeckle 
seems to be a shrewd old fox, the kind 
that isn’t overlooking any bets. Maybe 
you're right. In that case, of course, 
the binding and gagging of the Jap was 
a blind.” 

The Phantom nodded. 

“Well, whoever Mr. Shei is, he cer- 
tainly put one over last night,” was 
Culligore’s rueful comment. “He seems 
to have a gang of highly trained fol- 
lowers who do exactly as he tells them 
without batting an eyelid. Last night, 
between ten o’clock and two in the 
morning, he sent one or more of his 
men to the homes of each of the seven 
victims. In two or three instances the 
servants were bribed, I understand. 
Anyhow, Mr. Shei’s men got in by 
some hook or crook. Four of the seven 
were caught in bed and trussed up be- 
fore they could say Jack Robinson. 
Two of the others were tapped on the 
back of the head when they returned 
home from the theater, and one got his 
in a taxicab. Mr. Shei made a clean 
sweep.” 

“What do the doctors say?” 

“Most of them are doing some fancy 


stalling to cover up what they don’t 
know. The high muckamucks of the 
profession are holding a consultation 
this morning to decide what’s to be 
done. One of them let slip the infor- 
mation that the symptoms look some- 
thing like a combination of rabies and 
delirium tremens, but he believes the 
disease is produced by one of the an- 
cient poisons that were known to the 
Asiatics. The fact that the doctors 
are keeping mum is a bad sign. It will 
be interesting to see how many of the 
patients will cough up Mr. Shei’s price 
for the antidote. If all of them come 
across, Mr. Shei will rake in a good 
many millions.” 

“Billions, rather, I should say.” 
The Phantom smiled wearily. “If suc- 
cessful, the experiment will be unique 
in that it will demonstrate just how 
much a billionaire considers his life to 
be worth. But that isn’t what I wanted 
to talk with you about. Culligore, i 
still think that Fairspeckle knows 
where Miss Hardwick con be found.” 

“Well?” Culligore gazed noncom- 
mittally into space. 

“T wonder if some sort of pressure 
couldn’t be brought to bear on him to 
make him divulge what he knows. 
Last night he was in no condition to be 
questioned, and to-day I can hardly 
make a move without running the risk 
of being arrested.” 

“I should say you can’t!” declared 
Culligore explosively. “It’s as much as 
my job is worth to be seen here talk- 
ing with you. The Gray Phantom is a 
marked man, if ever there was one. 
Fairspeckle and the Jap swear you 
were in the apartment late last night, 
and Fairspeckle believes—or pretends 
to believe, which amounts to the same 
thing—that it was you who squirted the 
poison into his veins. Of course, he 
doesn’t pretend to know just how it 
happened, but he remembers seeing you 
just as he was recovering his senses. 
You'd better take my advice and lie 
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low for a while. I'll see what I can do 
with Fairspeckle, though I haven’t any 
high hopes. I'll have him watched, 
and it’s just possible that we can 
squeeze some information out of him. 
But look here. Aren’t you starting this 
thing from the wrong end?” 

The Phantom gave him a puzzled 
glance. 

“When Miss Hardwick left the 
Thelma Theater day before yesterday,” 
pursued Culligore, “I could have sworn 
she was on her way to see you. She 
didn’t say anything about her plans, but 
that was the idea I got from her ac- 
tions.” 

The Phantom shook his head. “If 
she started for my place, she never got 
there. I called up on the long distance 
this morning, and was told that noth- 
ing has been seen of her. Of course, 
something may have happened to her 
on the way.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry just yet. 
The young lady has a lot of spunk, and 
I'll bet a pair of pink socks she knows 
how to take care of herself. It 
mightn’t be a bad idea to get in touch 
with her father. He may have had 
some news from her since yesterday. 
I must be on my way. Mr. Shei is put- 
ting gray hairs on my head.” 

Culligore rose, and the two men 
shook hands. They parted after the 
lieutenant had once more admonished 
The Phantom against exposing himself 
to arrest. For a moment or two after 
the detective had left the place, The 
Phantom looked dubiously at the door 
through which he had departed. 

“There’s something queer about 
Culligore,” ie mumbled. “I wonder if 
he ” 

He did not finish the thought, but 
with a shrug of the shoulders he 
stepped out and looked warily up and 
down the sidewalk. Culligore’s warn- 
ing had not been needed to impress 
upon him that caution was necessary. 
He sniffed danger in the very air he 


breathed as he slunk across the street, 
walked a block to the east, then ducked 
into a deserted doorway. A taxicab ap- 
peared, and he signaled the driver. For 
a moment he hesitated as to his next 
move, then Culligore’s parting advice 
occurred to him and, after consulting 
the small notebook he carried, he gave 
the chauffeur the address of the Hard- 
wick residence. 

The cab started. The Phantom 
glanced sharply through the windows. 
A familiar and yet intangible sensation 
had been with him constantly for the 
past hour. Now and then, at long in- 
tervals, he had had a fleeting impres- 
sion that he was being watched. Now, 
as the cab chugged its way down the 
avenue, a sixth sense told him he was 
being followed, yet he could detect no 
sign of pursuit in the welter of traffic. 
He tried to dismiss the impression, 
knowing that in his present state of 
high mental tension his senses were not 
to be trusted. 

He alighted in front of a modest 
brownstone house, its rigid exterior re- 
lieved by sprawling vines and flowers 
in the window boxes. The female 
servant who opened the door an- 
nounced that Mr. Hardwick was at 
home, and The Phantom gently pushed 
past her. In the room he entered, a thin, 
stoop-shouldered man was pacing back 
and forth with hands clasped at his 
back. He stopped abruptly at sight of 
The Phantom and peered blankly into 
the visitor’s face. 

“You know 
Phantom. 

“It’s—it can’t be—The Gray Phan- 
tom?” A startled look appeared in Mr. 
Hardwick’s deeply furrowed face. He 
came a few steps nearer. ‘But you 
are The Gray Phantom, I see. I rec- 
ognize you from your photographs. 
Where is my daughter?” 

The Phantom was a trifle taken 
aback by the sharply spoken question. 
“Then you have received no word from 


me?” inquired The 
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her? I telephoned your house shortly 
after my arrival in the city and was 
told she had been missing for twenty- 
four hours. I was in hopes you might 
have heard from her this morning. 
That’s why I called.” 

“I have not seen my daughter since 
breakfast day before yesterday,” ex- 
plained Mr. Hardwick in quavering 
tones. “In the afternoon I received a 
brief message from her announcing she 
did not expect to be home for dinner 
and telling me-not to worry. She is an 
impetuous child, and it isn’t the first 
time she has caused me anxiety. Her 
message made me very uneasy, for she 
had been acting strangely ever since 
—since ‘a 

“Since the affair at the Thelma 
Theater,” guessed The Phantom. “Lis- 
ten, Mr. Hardwick. I am as deeply 
concerned in what has happened to her 
as you can possibly be. I intend to find 
her, no matter where she may be. Can 
you trust me?” 

Mr. Hardwick’s dim eyes searched 
The Phantom’s face for a long time. 
At first there was a look of doubt and 
suspicion in the old man’s countenance, 
but it faded gradually away. 

“I believe I can,” he declared. “I 
know what your past has been, and | 
confess I have disapproved strongly of 
the friendship between you and my 
daughter. She is still impressionable, 
and there are romantic notions in her 
head, and you will forgive me if I say 
that you did not seem quite the proper 
person for her to associate with.” 

“T can understand that,” murmured 
The Phantom. “Your attitude was 
quite natural in view of the circum- 
stances.” 

“And so,” continued Mr. Hardwick, 
“when your letters came I did not feel 
justified in giving them to her. I was 
not unappreciative of what you had 
done for her and me, but I feared she 
might form an unsuitable attachment. 
In short, I destroyed the letters after 
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a glance at the handwriting on the 
envelope.” 

The Phantom smiled faintly. “I 
know you acted for what you thought 
your daughter’s best interests. It is 
not for me to criticize your conduct in 
the matter. I can readily see 3ut 
wait.” The Phantom’s brow suddenly 
clouded. ‘How many letters did you 
intercept ?” 

“T think there were two. One came 
in the spring; the other late in the sum- 
mer. Yes, | am quite sure there were 
only two.” 

The Phantom’s narrowing gaze 
swept the older man’s face. His lips 
tightened into a grim line. “The letter 
I mailed in the spring was the one in 
which I told your daughter of my re- 
moval from Azurecrest to Sea 
Glimpse,”” he explained in tense tones. 
“T had promised to keep her informed 
of my movements so that she could 
communicate with me if she should 
ever need me.” He paused for a mo- 
ment. “Ilave you any idea where 
your daughter might have gone? Didn’t 
she say anything that suggested what 
her plans were.” 

“She talked rather incoherently at 
breakfast, but said nothing about in- 
tending to go away. When I received 
her message later in the day, it oc- 
curred to me that she might have gone 
in search of you. You had been men- 
tioned several times in our talks to- 
gether, and I thought that e 

“If her intention was to find me, she 
probably went to the wrong place,” 
gravely interrupted The Phantom. 
“Not knowing of my removal to Sea 
Glimpse, she naturally would look for 
me at Azurecrest. I sold the place 
through a broker and never even 
learned the name of the present owner. 
But her going to Azurecrest doesn’t 
explain her absence for the past twenty- 
four hours. She would naturally re- 
turn at once upon learning that I was 
not there. The trip by train takes only 
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two or three hours. I fear something 
must have happened to her on the way. 
Well, we shall soon learn i 

He dashed across the room, snatched 
up the telephone from its stand in a 
corner, and, after being connected with 
the long-distance operator, gave his old 
number at Azurecrest. A wait fol- 
lowed. The Phantom stood tense and 
rigid, while Mr. Hardwick dazedly 
drew his palm across his forehead. He 
gazed expectantly at The Phantom 
while the latter spoke briefly into the 
transmitter. Finally, with a puzzled 
look in his face, The Phantom hung up. 

“The present owner of Azurecrest is 
a Mr. Slade,” he announced. “I just 
had him on the wire. He tells me noth- 
ing has been seen of Miss Hardwick, 
or of any person resembling her.” 

Mr. Hardwick looked as if he did 
not quite know whether to feel relieved 
or discouraged. The Phantom grasped 
his hand. 

“Don’t worry,” he said in a tone of 
hopefulness which he was far from 
feeling. “We will find your daughter. 
I shall communicate with you as soon 
as I learn something.” 

He squeezed the older man’s hand 
and walked out. Though he could not 
understand why, his interview with 
Hardwick and his brief talk with Slade 
had intensified his fears and misgiv- 
ings. It seemed as though the mystery 
of Helen’s disappearance had become 
darker and deeper. Suddenly, as he 
stood irresolute on the doorstep, he 
heard some one call his name. A limou- 
sine had silently drawn up at the curb, 
its sides of burnt sienna flashing bril- 
liantly in the sunlight, and at the win- 
dow, beckoning him with a smile and a 
nod, he saw a woman’s face. He 
stepped forward, and the woman 
leaned slightly from the window. 

“If you will step in,” she whispered, 
“you may learn something of interest 
concerning the young person you are 
looking for.” 


The door opened invitingly. The 
words had exerted a magical effect on 
The Phantom, and without a moment’s 
hesitation he entered. As the car 
glided away, he noticed that the woman 
had a young, dark face, a figure almost 
serpentine in its slenderness, and that 
there was an air of gay insouciance 
about her smartly embroidered frock 
and rakish picture hat that seemed to 
clash with the subtlety and craftiness 
expressed by her pale-green eyes. 

“You are very reckless, my dear 
Phantom,” she murmured. ‘Please 
don’t ask to what happy circumstance 
you owe the invitation to ride with me. 
I abhor ceremonious speeches. I am 
Fay Dale, though that probably don’t 
interest you, and I have a message for 
you from Mr. Shei.” 

The bluntness of the statement made 
The Phantom catch his breath. He 
wondered whether it was the vivacious 
eyes of Fay Dale that had been follow- 
ing him all morning and giving him the 
haunting impression of being watched. 

“As I said, you are very reckless,” 
Miss Dale went on. “Twice within the 
last two days you have been warned to 
abandon the course you are pursuing, 
and you have paid no heed whatever. 
There’s such a thing as carrying auda- 
city to a fault, you know. Doesn’t the 
safety of a certain young lady mean 
anything to you at all?” 

“Everything!” exclaimed The Phan- 
tom impulsively. “You said you had 
something to tell me about her.” 

“T have, but you mustn’t be impa- 
tient. I have something very important 
to tell you. You have seen fit to meddle 
in an affair that doesn’t concern you in 
the least. You have been warned that 
your conduct is endangering the life of 
the young lady, but evidently you have 
not taken the warnings seriously. I 
can assure you that Mr. Shei never 
makes idle threats. It is his wish that 
you leave New York at once.” 

A taunting laugh was on The Phan- 
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tom’s lips, but he held it back. “Why?” 
he demanded. 

“Because Mr. Shei doesn’t care to 
have you interfere with him. He is 
now engaged in the most important en- 
terprise of his life, and he would rather 
not be opposed by such a formidable 
enemy as yourself. I shall be perfectly 
frank with you, even at the risk of in- 
flating your vanity. You are the only 
man of whom Mr. Shei stands in fear. 
He has a profound respect for your 
genius. He laughs at the police and 
snaps his fingers at public opinion, but 
he knows The Gray Phantom is a dan- 
gerous adversary. At this particular 
time he can brook no opposition. That’s 
why he requests you to leave New York 
immediately.” 

“IT am flattered,” murmured The 
Phantom, gazing reflectively out of the 
car window. “What I cannot under- 
stand is how Mr. Shei learned of my 
plans.” 

Miss Dale gave an amused laugh. 


“One of Mr. Shei’s agents saw you in 
Times Square the morning you arrived. 
You have been watched ever since. Mr. 
Shei has sources of information that 
would amaze you if I were to tell you 


about them. And he is just as re- 
sourceful in other ways. Don’t you 
think you had better swallow your 
pride and comply with his wishes ?”’ 

“Suppose I were to refuse?” The 
Phantom temporized, trying hard to re- 
strain his impatience. 

Miss Dale looked straight into his 
eyes. There was a hint of cruelty in 
her tightly compressed lips. 

“There are ways of breaking even 
such a stubborn will as yours,” she 
coldly declared. “The young lady is 
absolutely in Mr. Shei’s power. That 
gives him a means of persuasion that 
ought to impress even you. Nothing in 
the world can save her if you disobey 
his wishes.” 

Her tones carried an emphasis that 
caused The Phantom to give her a 


sharp glance. There was a curl to her 
lips and a bg in her eyes that im- 
pressed him even more strongly than 
her words. His mind worked quickly. 

“If Mr. Shei will return Miss Hard- 
wick safely to her home, I will leave 
New York on the next train,” he prom- 
ised. 

She laughed frigidly. “You must 
think Mr. Shei is a fool. He would 
lose his hold over you the moment he 
released Miss Hardwick, and what 
guarantee would he have that you 
would carry out your promise?” 

“My word of honor.” 

“Tt would be enough under ordinary 
circumstances, but not in this case. 
Evidently you do not realize the gravity 
of Miss Hardwick’s position, or you 
would not quarrel with Mr. Shei’s 
terms.” She shrugged her slight shoul- 
ders. “Well, you shall soon be con- 
vinced that Mr. Shei is not to be trifled 
with. From Miss Hardwick’s own lips 
you shall learn what a desperate pre- 
dicament she is in. After that, my dear 
Phantom, I think you will be more 
amenable to reason.” 

There was a question on The Phan- 
tom’s tongue, but just then the car drew 
up in front of an apartment house fac- 
ing Central Park, and Miss Dale con- 
ducted him through an ornate entrance, 
then up three flights in the elevator, and 
a little gasp of admiration escaped The 
Phantom as they passed into an exqui- 
sitely furnished apartment. Save for 
the prevalence of the feminine touch, 
exemplified in gorgeous but meaning- 
less trifles and gewgaws, it met the em- 
phatic approval of The Phantom’s dis- 
criminating eye. 

Miss Dale excused herself and en- 
tered an adjoining room, and he was 
left alone for a few minutes. He 
strained his ears and listened. From 
faint sounds coming through the closed 
door he imagined she was at the tele- 
phone. The cold gleam in her eyes as 
he had helped her from the car was 
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still haunting him, and he wondered 
what she had meant when she promised 
that from Helen’s own lips should he 
learn the nature of her predicament. 

The frigid, insinuating smile was still 
on her lips when she returned to the 
room in which she had left him. 

“Your curiosity shall be gratified in 
a few moments,” she announced, seat- 
ing herself and regarding him with a 
cold, impersonal gaze. There was an 
air of quiet self-reliance and efficiency 
about her that enabled him to under- 
stand how she could be a valuable as- 
sistant to Mr. Shei. Neither spoke, and 
presently the silence was interrupted by 
the ringing of the telephone in the other 
room. 

“Answer, please,” she said lightly, the 


faintest trace of malignant satisfaction 
in her tones. “I think Miss Hardwick 
is on the wire.” 

Puzzled and tormented by vague sus- 
picions, The Phantom passed to the 
telephone. The woman followed a 
short distance behind. 

“Hello,” he said tensely. 

He started violently as he recognized 
the answering voice. He would have 
known it among a million voices despite 
the hysterical catch and the staccato 
accents that tended to disguise it. It 
spoke a few jumbled and disconnected 
phrases, then broke into a stream of 
loud and wild laughing in which he de- 
tected the same note of maniacal glee 
that had characterized the ghastly 
laughter of W. Rufus Fairspeckle. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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DID MERCHANT “ROB” 


HIMSELF? 


HARGED with perjury and with concealing assets from creditors, Samuel 


Schonfeld, a New York diamond broker, is awaiting trial. 


These charges 


are the outgrowth of the disappearance of one hundred and fifteen thousand 


dollars’ worth of diamonds from Schonfeld’s office. The broker declared that 
two men entered his place, threw pepper in his eyes, seized a wallet containing 
the precious stones, and made their escape before he recovered sufficiently from 
the effects of the pepper to raise an alarm. 

Four days after the robbery creditors of Schonfeld brought bankruptcy 
proceedings against him. Seaman Miller, commissioner in bankruptcy, after 
investigating Schonfeld’s story of the loss of the gems, came to the conclusion that 
the diamond merchant had reported a robbery that had never taken place. The 
office was on the ninth floor, and the crooks had not used the elevator to facili- 
tate their get-away. No one in the building could be found who had seen 
the thieves on any of the corridors or stairways. Schonfeld’s purpose, in the 
opinion of the commissioner and of the grand jury which has indicted him, 
was to withhold assets from his creditors. 


ey 


CATCH YOUTHFUL JAILBREAKER 


BY climbing up the interior of a chimney and then sliding down a drain pipe 
of the Vancouver courthouse, Harold Klatt, a juvenile offender, escaped 
from custody and roamed the Western States for several months before he was 


arrested again. He had grown five inches in height since his escape and would 
not have been recognized by the police, who had arrested him for a theft, 
if he had not told them that he was the boy who made the spectacular get-away 
from the courthouse, 
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HE last word in tailoring art, 

Mr. Clackworthy swung 

briskly along Lake Shore 

Drive, his gray topcoat rip- 
pling about his legs in the crisp breeze 
which blew inland from Lake Michi- 
gan. The Early Bird was at his side, 
grumbling a little at the pace set for 
him. 

“Whatcha doin’; trainin’ for th’ 
Olympic games, or gettin’ ready to send 
a challenge to the champion for th’ long- 
distance walkin’ contest?” he demanded, 
puffing a little at the unusual exertion; 
he preferred to use a motor car. “Huh! 
I ain’t shook such a hoof since th’ old 
days when th’ sight of a flat-foot was 
my signal to move on—quick. Say, 
there ain’t no use keepin’ this up; you 
win th’ silver cup, so let’s call off this 
Marathon and grab a bus. Th’ old dogs 
is growlin’ for a rest.” 

“Tut!” remonstrated Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Throw out that concave chest 
of yours and breathe deeply of this vital- 
izing air, James; it’s just what you need 
to build up red corpuscles.” He accel- 
erated his step, and The Early Bird 
broke into a trot. 

As they reached the street intersec- 
tion, Mr. Clackworthy halted to reas- 
sure himself that it was safe to cross. 
The traffic cop held out his hands to 
stem back the tide of impatient traffic 
that surged in both directions. Half- 
way across the street, a big, bronze-blue 
town car shot around the line of traffic 


and bore down upon them with silent 
swiftness. Not a note of warning was 
sounded as the motor leaped upon 
them; it swerved not an inch from its 
traffic-defying course. 

Mr. Clackworthy shouted a warning 
to The Early Bird as he himself leaped 
to safety; he fell to the pavement, 
sprawling upon his knees in an ungrace- 
ful heap, doing a trousers-devastating 
glide which also cut a deep gash in his 
knee. His new twenty-dollar hat was 
reduced to a pitiful ruin beneath the 
wheels of the automobile. His palms 
were lacerated by contact with the gritty 
surface of the street. 

The Early Bird had done a near- 
somersault backward, his head striking 
the edge of the curbing, raising a pain- 
ful bump behind his left ear. 

As the offending car shot past them, 
Mr. Clackworthy, not yet regaining his 
feet, saw the lone occupant of the ton- 
neau—a man with a heavy, porcine face 
who openly sneered; the cruel lips 
drawn back into almost a snarl. His 
expression said, as eloquently as words: 

“The man who gets in my path does 
so as his own peril; I crush every one 
who gets in my way—and let this be a 
lesson to you!” 

That was the way Mr. Clackworthy 
read the man’s look as the car flashed 
past. 

“Typical of the man,” murmured Mr. 
Clackworthy; “void of the least com- 
punction or heart.” He examined the 
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wound to his knee, which was smarting 
with great severity. 

“W-who was that gink?”’ sputtered 
The Early Bird, getting slowly to his 
feet and casting a puzzled glance at the 
traffic policeman who now stood with 
his back squarely toward them, appar- 
ently oblivious of the nearly fatal acci- 
dent. ‘Why don’t that cop take a pot 
at that Barney Oldfield’s tire or some- 
thin’? What's he wanna stand there 
pretendin’ that he didn’t lamp it?” 

“Because, James,” said Mr, Clack- 
worth with a wry smile, “that car be- 
longs to and was occupied by no other 
person than W. Roxbury Jenkins; that 
fat, florid, double-chinned face which 
just leered down upon us from his im- 
ported gasoline chariot, are the features 
which you see cartooned with sarcastic 
exaggeration in our less conservative 
press, as uf 

“As th’ gink what cornered th’ sugar 
market,” interrupted The Early Bird 
eagerly. 

“The very same, James; that is Jen- 
kins, the sugar profiteer—the man who 
has doubled and trebled the price of the 
sweet granules until they are almost as 
dear as grains of gold.” 

“He must be givin’ that chauffeur of 
his a bonus for every guy that he irons 
out on th’ pavement; gosh! for a min- 
ute I could see my friends lookin’ 
through th’ Classified Directory for th’ 
phone number of some good, reliable 
medium-priced undertaker; I sure 
thought th’ conductor was ready to 
punch my ticket for th’ place where 
there ain't no stop-overs in route.” 

“I'm in a terrible fix myself, James,” 
Mr. Clackworthy said, glancing rue- 
fully at his clothing; “‘we’ll have to call 
a taxi, abondon our little constitutional, 
and go home for repairs, but—well, I’m 
glad it happened, anyhow.” 

“You’re—what?” cried The Early 
Bird, aghast; “did th’ old ears get you 
right or did that rap on th’ bean drive 
me cookoo ?”’ 
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“T said that I was glad it happened.” 

“Huh! When I want any of them 
‘Leap for Life’ thrills I'll shell out two 
bits and get myself a front seat in th’ 
movies.” 

“You misunderstand my meaning, 
James,” explained Mr, Clackworthy. 
“What has just happened sets blazing 
the fires of my enthusiasm concerning a 
little adventure upon which we are 
about to embark; it furnishes me with 
a personal motive—and a strong one— 
in attacking the coffers of one W. Rox- 
bury Jenkins. I can now with an 
utterly clear conscience show the same 
ruthless disregard for his wealth that 
he did for your life and mine.” 

“Mother of Mud!” exclaimed The 
Early Bird with bulging eyes; “you 
mean you're gonna put th’ bee on W. 
Roxbury Jenkins—that you’re gonna 
sting him for a bunch of kale?” 

“Let us state the case in more pleas- 
ant terms, James,” and Mr. Clack- 
worthy smiled. “Let us say, instead, 
that we propose to collect punative dam- 
ages for the shock to our nervous sys- 
tems, caused by the criminal careless- 
ness of Mr. Jenkins’ chauffeur who, un- 
doubtedly, races Mr. Jenkins’ car be- 
cause Mr. Jenkins wishes him to. That 
makes our future course of action mor- 
ally even if not legally equitable.” 

“Cut loose th’ parachute and drop 
down to my level,” pleaded The Early 
Bird; “gim’me th’ dope in first-reader 
English. You’re gonna slip this Jen- 
kins gink a divorce decree from a few 
thousand shekels, eh?” 

“You state the case quaintly but accu- 
rately, James—a good many thousands, 
I hope—thousands multiplied by a good 
many hundred, I trust. 

The Early Bird shook his head with 
great vigor. 

“Nix on playin’ them big blokes for 
suckers, boss,” he protested. “ ’Tain’t 
safe. Them multis love to be jipped—I 
don’t thinkt Let one of them Cre- 
Croesus—ain’t that what you said was 
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th’ highbrow name for money bags ?— 
catch a starvin’ hobo swipin’ a bottle of 
nilk off’n th’ back porch, an’ he goes 
to work an’ spends a coupla thousand 
berries hirin’ mouthpieces to send th’ 
poor wretch to th’ big hotel down th’ 
river. 

“in a pinch I might be willin’ to try 
an’ use a little nitro on th’ subtreasury 
vault—I ain’t forgot how to use th’ old 
drill and pour th’ soup, y’*know—but as 
for friskin’? W. Roxbury Jenkins’ bank 
balance—well, I’d rather get a pair of 
smoked glasses and sell lead pencils on 
th’ corner of State and Madison 
Streets. Nothin’ doin’ on trimmin’ W. 
Roxbury—nothin’ doin!” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled tolerantly at 
his coworker’s vehemence. 

“Here comes a taxi, James,” he said; 
“in my present tatterdemalion condition, 
I think the quicker we get home the 
better. In the quiet of my own apart- 
ment I think I shall be able to con- 
vince you that the plan I have in mind 
is sate—as safe as is consistent with 
the hazards which make our adventures 
so alluring—and extremely profitable.” 

“Flag th’ gas buggy,’”’ murmured The 
Early Bird with a sigh of relief; “T’ll 
listen to anything to get a rest for th’ 
old number nines; th’ kicks sure is 
pleadin’ for mercy.” 


II. 


His wounded knee, bathed with anti- 
septic and bandaged, the tiny flecks of 
gravel washed out of his lacerated 
palms, and the ruined trousers replaced 
by another pair, Mr. Clackworthy sank 
into the depths of the big overstuffed 
rocker and selected a perfecto from 
the humidor at his elbow. 

The Early Bird, standing at the win- 
dow, wheeled eagerly. 

“Shoot th’ piece,” he said; “I’ve al- 
ready spoke my mind about goin’ after 
Jenkins’ mazuma, but I’d like to hear 
it, anyhow.” 


As a matter of fact, The Early Bird 
was not nearly so skeptical as he pre- 
tended to be. Looking back over the 
several years during which he had been 
associated with Mr. Clackworthy in 
their both pleasant and profitable pro- 
fession of kidnaping improperly tended 
bank accounts, he found but few fail- 
ures chalked up against the master con- 
fidence man; nor could he recall a time 
when they were even in real danger of 
falling into the clutches of the law. Mr. 
Clackworthy’s cleverly devised schemes, 
to be sure, were violations of the stat- 
utes, but the victims seldom made com- 
plaint. 

His loyalty put to a strict test, The 
Karly Bird would have pitted Mr. 
Clackworthy against W. Roxbury Jen- 
kins—and have given generous odds 
that the multimillionaire would come 
out second best. 

Mr. Clackworthy was maddeningly 
deliberate in lighting his cigar, for he 
was very particular to see that it had 
an even-burning end. He exhaled a 
cloud of smoke and tapped the card-in- 
dex file which stood on the near-by 
table. 

“James,” he said, “I have been study- 
ing my list of prospects for some time.” 

This list of “prospects” included the 
names of hundreds of wealthy men, 
scattered over a wide area; those four- 
by-five cards contained a great deal of 
information concerning each subject; it 
listed their habits, hobbies, and weak- 
nesses with a fidelity which would have 
greatly surprised and doubtless angered 
the subjects thereof. It was Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s ambition that, before his ca- 
reer was ended, every name included in 
the file should have contributed some- 
thing to his own bank account. 

“T am about to launch a crusade on 
the profiteers,”” he announced solemnly. 

“JT hope you have better luck than th’ 
government’s been havin’,” muttered 
The Early Bird; “I don’t see th’ prices 
doin’ no great tumblin’ act.” 
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“This is strictly a personal crusade, 
conducted for personal profit and not 
for the public welfare,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I have never laid claim 


to any great public altruism.” 
“Your sight’s too high; you’re shoot- 
head,” remonstrated 


in’ way over my 
The Early Bird. 

“T have selected from my file here, 
James, a list of our most prominent 
and most grasping profiteers; it is upon 
them that I have declared war. 

“Now, by a strange coincidence, it 
was W. Roxbury Jenkins who headed 
my list; his strong boxes were marked 
as the first point of attack—and I feel 
very positive that the surrender will 
be unconditional. JI think that Mr. 
Jenkins will capitulate with hardly a 
struggle.” 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird in 
disbelief. “You mean W. Roxbury’s 
gonna hand you th’ key to his safe with- 
out a peep? Yeah; and when he does 
Henry’s gonna sell flivvers at a loss, 
an’ Wall Street’s gonna give a million 
to Debs’ campaign fund. Rave on and 
le’s hear th’ rest of th’ brain storm.” 

“James,” announced Mr.  Clack- 
worthy, “W. Roxbury Jenkins is a law- 
breaker.” 

The Early Bird broke into a gale 
of laughter. 

“Now ain’t that news?” he chortled; 
“first thing I know you'll be slippin’ 
me th’ info that th’ Yankees won th’ 
big free-for-all at Gettysburg and that 
Dewey won th’ battle 0’ Manila Bay. 
Say, whatcha tryin’ to do—kid me? 
Jenkins a lawbreaker? Gosh! Th’ guys 
what draw th’ cartoons and th’ scrib- 
blers what’s writin’ th’ editorials has 
been tellin’ th’ dear public that for a 
year.” 

“What I mean, James,” returned Mr. 
Clackworthy a bit stiffly, “is that W. 
Roxbury Jenkins, for once, has placed 
himself outside the pale. Every one is 
agreed that he is a moral ¢riminal of 
the very worst sort, grasping, greedy, 


ruthless; but, as you may recall, he has 
long been known as “Play-it-safe 
Jenkins.” He has always armored him- 
self about with legal-proof technicalities. 

“But W. Roxbury has slipped, just as 
all of us who play hob with the law 
must slip some time. James, W. Rox- 
bury Jenkins is—a smuggler.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes bulged. 

“T gotcha,” he said breathlessly ; “he’s 
been slippin’ one over on Uncle Sam- 
uel.” 

“Precisely, James; he has evaded the 
customs duty; he has made a false dec- 
laration, supported by his affidavit, that 
he was bringing in nothing dutiable— 
and thereby got into this country, free 
of tax, an almost priceless gem, known 
as ‘The Perfect Ruby.’ For once in his 
life W. Roxbury Jenkins is criminally 
liable.” 

The Early Bird snorted. 

“Th’ Perfect Ruby? Huh! 
you handin’ me th’ straight stuff?” 

“T am, James.” 

“Tf all this low-down on old money 
bags is floatin’ around like this, why 
don’t th’ gover’ment reach out and drag 
th’ old pirate off’n his perch? That’s 
what I wanna know.” 

Mr. Clackworthy grinned  good- 
humoredly, with the air of a man about 
to spring a great surprise. 

“Ah, that’s just the point, James,” he 
said; “the fact that W. Roxbury is a 
smuggler is not public property. It is, 
in fact, an extremely private bit of in- 
formation. The customs officials are 
very much unaware that the notorious 
sugar profiteer ‘put th’ raspberry on 
‘em,’ as you would perhaps choose to 
phrase it.” 

“Flash me a close-up of this scheme 
of yours,” pleaded The Early Bird im- 
patiently; “I’m real interested in hear- 
in’ th’ plans an’ specifications.” 

Mr. Clackworthy relaxed comfortably 
and took a contented puff on his cigar. 

“Day before yesterday I accidentally 
ran into an old friend of mine, a chap 
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named Harry Maxwell. Harry, always 
a roaming, care-free, and more or less 
swashbuckling fellow, is just back from 
Europe. He plunged headlong in some 
sort of political caldron over there and 
got very badly scalded—financially. It 
was he who gave me the story and, in 
return for this information, we are to 
give him one-fifth of the total sum 
which we manage to extract from W. 
Roxbury Jenkins.” 

“Get down to cases,” urged The 
Early Bird. 

“Have patience, James; have patience. 
This introductory monologue is neces- 
sary to a complete understanding of the 
little plan. 

“As you know, perhaps, cornering the 
sugar market was but an incident in 
Mr. Jenkins’ wealth-accumulating ac- 
tivities. He is shamefully rich, inex- 
cusably rich! He heads a big syndi- 
cate which has been making European 
trade loans. Among the countries 
which have borrowed heavily from 
Jenkins’ syndicate is a small but very 
resourceful nation, called Batavia. 

“Jenkins himself recently returned 
from a trip to Batavia to put his O, K. 
on the loan of an additional million. 
He made the loan—on one condition. 

“It is necessary that I digress here 
for a moment to remind you that Jen- 
kins’ one and only hobby—it amounts 
to a passion—is the collection of fa- 
mous jewels. It has been hinted that 
his collection is one of the very finest 
in the world. 

“For centuries the chief jewel of the 
Batavian crown was a wonderful gem, 
known as The Perfect Ruby. W. 
Roxbury Jenkins saw it and wanted it. 
When he wants anything, he gets it. 
He refused to make any further loans 
to Batavia unless they would agree to 
sell him The Perfect Ruby! 

“The country’s ministers were horri- 
fied; it was like some country asking 
America to sell them Plymouth Rock, 
the Liberty Bell, or the original copy 


of the Declaration of Independence. But 
they had to have the money so—they 
sold Jenkins The Perfect Ruby.” 

“Where’s this Maxwell bozo get that 
pipe dream?” quered The Early Bird. 

“Maxwell was himself connected with 
the Batavian government in an advisory 
capacity, wandering soldier of fortune 
that he is, and took part in the nego- 
tiations,’ explained Mr. Clackworthy ; 
“thus, you see, the story comes to me 
firsthand. So P 

“Yeah!” muttered The Early Bird, 
“and there was a coupla guys, Atsop 
and Anderson was their monikers, what 
wrote fairy tales, too.” 

Mr. Clackworthy 
wearily. 

“My friend, Maxwell, has had too 
many real adventures to indulge in fic- 
tion. JI would stake my last cent on 
Maxwell’s veracity.” 

“Meanin’ George Washington 
number two, Well, maybe you 
know—go on.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Clackworthy, 
“Jenkins brought the ruby back with him 
—upon his own person. Being W. Rox- 
bury Jenkins, the customs officials did 
not put him through a rigid search. 
He made a false declaration that he was 
bringing in nothing dutiable and—be- 
came a smuggler. 

“Now you and I, James, are going to 
see to it that he pays duty on that mar- 
velous jewel—to us! The war on the 
profiteers has begun!” 

“Hurrah for our side!” 
Early Bird. 


head 


shook his 


he’s 


eh? 


cried The 


ITI. 


W. Roxbury Jenkins sat alone in 
the room wherein so many of his finan- 
cial coups had been planned. It was a 
middle chamber of his showy Lakeside 
Drive mansion, a room without win- 
dows and having but one entrance, a 
massive metal door with a false finish 
of wood. 
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He had, to be sure, a downtown office 
where his far-reaching interests were 
directed, but it was here that the cun- 
ning plots which had wrecked friend 
and foe alike had been hatched; it was 
his sanctum. 

The room was plainly, almost severely 
furnished; to one side stood a ball safe 
of manganese steel. Near by was a 
plain flat-top desk; behind the desk was 
a letter file. There were four chairs, 
stern and uncomfortable looking. There 
were two paintings on the wall. There 
were, except for an imported rug of 
wonderful texture, no other furnish- 
ings. 

The old ink well, the blotting pad, a 
few papers, a jar of paste, and a jew- 
eled paper knife were pushed to one 
corner of the desk. Slowly he took 
from the drawer a piece of velvet, 
measuring some three feet square. 

“I’m a fool—a fool to be nervous 
like this,” muttered the multimillionaire, 
the wolf of finance, with a troubled 
expression in his eyes which would have 
amazed the business associates who 
knew him for a man incapable of fear, 
a man who was never stirred by any of 
the ordinary human emotions. 

The truth was that W. Roxbury 
Jenkins was frightened—badly fright- 
ened, inconceivable, almost, but true. 
His piggish little eyes, glittering coldly 
through folds of fat, were troubled, fur- 
tive. 

He arranged the velvet, got from his 
chair, and walked to the big safe. He 
opened it and from its recesses took a 
heavy metal box; it was his choicest 
possession—the finest collection of rare 
gems in the world! 

A moment later he had poured them 
in dazzling, amazing confusion on the 
black velvet ; there they lay, glittering in 
breath-taking richness and beauty. Mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of jewels. For 
a moment the fear left W. Roxbury 
Jenkins’ heart, for he was lost in rever- 
ent worship of the costly baubles. He 


passed his fingers over them tenderly, 
lovingly. 

His hard face softened a little and 
his breath came quickly between his 
teeth. 

“And I’ve got to part with you—with 
you whom | love best!” he whispered. 
“Heavens above! How can I let you 
go! Why was I such a fool?” 

Among the collection were many fa- 
mous gems which had come to W. Rox- 
bury Jenkins by devious paths—paths 
marked by crimson stains and by dis- 
honor. His possession of them was a 
secret. His newborn fear was driving 
him to banish them for a time and to 
keep in the big ball safe only such jew- 
els as those whose possession would not 
be embarrassing to explain. 

W. Roxbury Jenkins was afraid of 
the United States secret service. The 
realization that he was without the law, 
a smuggler, liable to prison, had been 
haunting him day and night, his fears 
steadily being magnified. 

It was not conscience; he had none. 
He had, through shrewd legal techni- 
calities, robbed the government of many 
thousands of dollars; he had violated 
the antitrust laws, he had engaged in 
many conspiracies. But he had always 
stayed within the letter if not the spirit 
of the statutes. Oftentimes it was only 
a comma, deftly and cleverly placed, 
which saved him, but he had always 
been saved. No, it was not conscience. 

He cursed the moment when he had 
yielded to the temptation of greed, to 
beat the government out of a little 
money, to him a few paltry thousands. 

His fear had been born when he saw 
Harry Maxwell on the street—the only 
man in America who knew that he had 
The Perfect Ruby; he had even thought 
of ways of getting Harry Maxwell out 
of the way, but he hesitated at murder 
by act of direct commission. 

If Maxwell talked the jig would be 
up; the secret service men were a nosey 
lot of bodies, always stumbling on to 
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hidden secrets. Jenkins’ respect for the 
secret service dated from his youth 
when he had read of their adventures ; 
perhaps some of it was fiction, but they 
were uncanny fellows those secret-serv- 
ice men. 

“If they get me, there’ll be no hope,” 
he muttered, his mind returning to the 
problem of the moment; “I’ve got to 
play it safe. All my wealth will do me 
no good ; the newspapers will make such 
a fuss that the authorities would not 
dare show me any leniency—confound 
the newspapers, anyhow! 

“But they won’t get me, curse ’em, 
they won’t!” 

W. Roxbury Jenkins’ plan was the 
essence of simplicity. If the secret- 
service men did get a tip that he had 
smuggled in The Perfect Ruby, their 
first task would be to find the ruby. 
They could not convict him with- 
out that. They would never find it. 


He was placing all of the clandestine 


gems of his collection in a separate 
strong box and having his secretary 
place them in a safety-deposit vault un- 
der an assumed name. When they did 
come to search, if they did, they would 
find only jewels to which he had legal 
right. The thing that hurt was that it 
forced him to separate himself from 
his most cherished gems. 

Slowly, with a heavy heart, he be- 
gan packing them in the box; last he 
came to The Perfect Ruby. He picked 
it up and pressed it to his thin, cruel 
lips. 

As he sat gloating over the jewel, 
the haunted look in his “eyes faded as 
he glanced at the desk. “I’ve got it 
—lI’ve got it!” he cried. “I can keep 
you—here with me. Let them come— 
let them search; they shall never find 
you—never !” 

He smiled at his own cleverness. 

Slowly, regretfully, he closed the lid 
to the box; he felt as if he were seal- 
ing the casket lid on a loved one who 
Was going upon a long, long journey, 
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but The Perfect Ruby glowed, blood- 
red, on the velvet before him—that was 
his compensation ! 

He sank down in his chair and be- 
gan to worship it as Midas worshiped 
his gold. 


IV. 


Had Mr. Clackworthy known of the 
accidental glimpse which W. Roxbury 
Jenkins had caught of Harry Maxwell, 
he would have been worried. But he 
did not know; he was serene and con- 
fident in his belief that he would trap 
the multimillionaire unawares. He had 
specifically warned Maxwell to stay away 
from the financial district, little suppos- 
ing that the sharp and observing eyes 
of the sugar profiteer would glimpse the 
globe-trotting American as two automo- 
biles flashed by each other at goodly 
speed. 

So Mr. Clackworthy was smilingly 
confident as he turned in through the 
iron gates which led to the rich man’s 
showy Palm Drive mansion, patterned 
as it was after some [European castle. 
It was here that Jenkins lived alone in 
the rambling house with only his serv- 
ants. His wife had died early in his 
battle for wealth; it was said that his 
cruelty killed her. 

Perhaps it was conceit that had 
caused the multimillionaire to erect the 
picturesque, many-towered home, built 
from the very stones of the feudal edi- 
fice of which it was a modernized 
replica; perhaps he wanted people to 
pass along the drive, point to the loom- 
ing pile of granite, and say: 

“That’s where W. Roxbury Jenkins 
lives ; shipped the material all over from 
Europe—cost a pile of money; when 
that man wants anything he gets it.” 
And if that was his desire, it was amply 
gratified, provided that he did not mind 
the bitter hatred which accompanied the 
explanation. 

The Early Bird was at Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s side. 





“Say,” whispered James with a tinge 
of awe in his voice, “we gotta fat lot 
of nerve tryin’ to put th’ bee on th’ 
gink what had noodle enough on him 
to get th’ kale to build this!” An un- 
comfortable doubt began to assail him. 
“Are—are you sure that Maxwell guy 
wasn’t stringin’ you?” 

“Getting cold feet?’ demanded Mr. 
Clackworthy with a trace of sarcasm; 
The Early Bird looked down at his feet 
—resting on the same flagstones upon 
which kings had trod—and bucked up. 

“I'll go through with it,” he muttered, 
“but—well, I gotta hunch that it ain’t 
gonna take no motor truck to pack off 
all th’ jack we get from this bozo.” 

They mounted the steps and Mr. 
Clackworthy rang the bell, at the same 
time removing from his outside over- 
coat pocket a most capable-looking 
thirty-eight caliber automatic and _ bal- 
ancing it in his hand. The Early Bird's 
face blanched. 

“Shades of Jesse James!” he cried. 
“You ain’t gonna use a gun on ‘im, are 
you:” 

“Our calling card merely,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy with a smile; “butlers are 
sometimes very obsinate about admit- 
ting callers and I want Mr. Jenkins to 
receive no formal announcement of our 
visit—I prefer to take him by sur- 
prise.” 

“I got no use for th’ smoke-wagon 
game,” said The Early Bird, shudder- 
ing; “sometimes a bloke uses ’em when 
he ain’t planned to.” 

“IT promise you, James, that a bluff 
is the only weapon which we will be 
called upon to use so far as Mr. Jen- 
kins is concerned. Come; buck up, old 
man; here comes the butler. Remem- 
ber, the part you are playing; don’t let 
a few millions or so overawe you.” 

The massive door swung back a few 
cautious inches, and the butler, at the 
same time, switched on the lights which 
flooded the vestibule. Mr. Clackworthy 
threw his weight against the door, fling- 
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ing the startled servant backward a few 
feet; he opened his mouth to scream— 
as soon as he could get his breath. 

Mr. Clackworthy made a terrorizing 
flourish with his pistol. 

“No outcry,” he warned softly; “we 
are not burglars; we are officers of jus- 
tice.” Mr. Clackworthy congratulated 
himself that he was not straining the 
truth upon that point, although it con- 
veyed, perhaps, an erroneous impres- 
sion ; he took the position that it was but 
justice to rob the robber. “We wish 
to talk with Mr. Jenkins before he re- 
ceives warning of our presence; you will 
conduct us at once to where he is.” 

“Mr.—Mr. Jenkins is not at ‘ome, 
sir,” said the butler, but he lied poorly; 
his feeble effort to be loyal to his mas- 
ter failed. His spirit collapsed when 
he was again forced to gaze into the 
menacing bore of the thirty-eight. 

“T’ll—T’ll conduct you, sir,” he said. 
“°R’s in ’is study, sir.” 

The butler led the way to the stair- 
way; Mr. Clackworthy, watching him 
closely, saw his fingers steal toward an 
imbedded electric button in the wall. 

“T'll turn on another light, sir,” he 
said shakily. 

“Oh, no you won’t, my man’ cried 
Mr. Clackworthy, grabbing the servant’s 
arm just in time; Mr. Clackworthy was 
right, for the button connected with a 
signal in Mr. Jenkins’ study. The but- 
ler tried no more tricks, but led the way 
directly to the heavy door of the win- 
dowless middle chamber. It was, of 
course, locked. 

The butler touched the button. 
massive portal swung open. 

“Two—two gentlemen to—to see you, 
sir,” stammered the servant; Jenkins’ 
face purpled with anger as he saw Mr. 
Clackworthy and The Early Bird stand- 
ing just outside. 

“How—how dare you, Higgins, show 
these men to my study without having 
first asked me if a 

Mr. Clackworthy wasted no time on 
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ceremonies; with scant courtesy he 
pushed his way in and The Early Bird 
followed. 

“What—what does this mean?’ cried 
Jenkins, almost apoplectic. ‘Higgins, 
call the police, and———” 

“Please do not be hasty, Mr. Jenkins,” 
cautioned Mr. Clackworthy in even 
tones; “we are—two gentlemen from 
Washington.” 

Jenkins’ brows contracted over his 
beady eyes, but his face was like a 
mask of clay. 

“Never mind about the police, Hig- 
gins,” he said; Mr. Clackworthy re- 
pocketed his automatic and closed the 
great door. 

Despite his apparent calm, W. Rox- 
bury Jenkins’ pulse beat beyond nor- 
mal; but there was no fear in his heart. 
He thanked his lucky stars that he had 
—played safe! 

“Two gentlemen from—Washing- 
ton?” he repeated, apparently puzzled. 
“Your names?” 

“There is no necessity for names, 
Mr. Jenkins; our names mean nothing; 
we are officers of justice,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

Mr. Jenkins extended his hand with 
a smile, first to Mr. Clackworthy and 
then to The Early Bird, who stood si- 
lently, a foot or so to the rear. 

“From the department of justice, 
eh?” queried the multimillionaire. “And 
what, pray, is the occasion of this call, 
and—if you will pardon me—this—er 
—somewhat abrupt entrance.” He could 
be very suave at times; Mr. Jenkins was 
immensely pleased with himself for his 
own cleverness. 

“Suppose we sit down, Mr. Jenkins,” 
suggested Mr. Clackworthy; this was 
his show, and he wanted to run it. He 
took a place near the table where he 
could look squarely into the rich man’s 
face. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” he declared calmly, 
but with rather a cold-blooded incisive- 
ness in his tone, “there is no occasion 
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for me to waste words; amateur theatri- 
cals and pretty speeches won’t do any 
good. We never act until we are sure 
of our ground ; so——” 

“Come, my dear man,” and W. Rox- 
bury Jenkins laughed with perfect com- 
posure, “you speak in riddles—and I am 
not good at riddles. What on earth are 
you driving at?” 

The Early Bird, noting the man’s 
aplomb, felt his heart sinking. 

“Maxwell handed th’ boss th’ wrong 
steer—as sure as I’m alive,” and he 
groaned under his breath; “that bird 
ain’t got nothin’ on his conscience.” But 
Mr. Clackworthy, better versed in read- 
ing human nature, knew different. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” he charged, flinging out 
the words like the lash of a whip, “you 
are a smuggler!” 

In spite of the steelness of his nerves, 
the charge was so complacently blunt 
that W. Roxbury Jenkins recoiled and 
his face blanched ; he realized the change 
in his color, and he sought to have it 
construed as the paleness of rage and 
outraged innocence. 

“What—what devilish joke is this?” 
he cried. “How—how dare you; how 
dare you—say such a thing to me!” 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 

“Really, Mr. Jenkins,” he said, “you 
are, indeed, a most versatile man; I did 
not know that play-acting was included 
among your accomplishments. That 
was very well done—for play-acting.” 

Jenkins took a grip on himself. 

“Come, gentlemen,” he said more 
calmly; “there is nothing to be gained 
by this sort of thing. You are mem- 
bers of the secret service; you accuse 
me of smuggling. I have a great re- 
spect and admiration for the secret serv- 
ice, and I realize that you are laboring 
under an honest misapprehension. I 
will not lose my temper again, I assure 
you; I will use forbearance and en- 
deavor, in a calm way, to convince you 
that a mistake has been made. That 
shall be my attitude and, I trust, you 





will agree with me that it is fair—very 
fair.” 

Mr. Clackworthy leaned forward. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” he said cuttingly, “I 
have heard something of your reputa- 
tion as a—bluffer; well, it won’t work 
with us. We chaps don’t go off half- 
cocked. It is not incumbent upon me 
to give a bill of particulars, but just to 
show you the utter futility of further 
hedging, let me say that we know you 
to be in possession of the Batavian 
crown jewel; we know the amount you 
paid—an even three hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated W. Roxbury 
Jenkins, but his laugh sounded slightly 
unnatural. Heavens! What sleuths 
were these secret service men; they had 
a habit of digging up things—what hu- 
man bloodhounds they were! 

“So, you see,” continued Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “we are not jumping at con- 
clusions when we charge that you 
brought into this country The Perfect 
Ruby, after signing and swearing to 
your declaration that you were bring- 
ing in nothing dutiable.” 

Mr. Jenkins compressed his lips. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is easy for 
me to understand how such a—fairy tale 
should get about. I have recently re- 
turned from Batavia—I loaned them a 
few millions or so.” He paused to see 
what impression this laconic mention 
of such stupendous sums would create; 
apparently it made no impression what- 
ever. “I am, also, somewhat of a jewel 
collector, and this is not the first wild 
and unfounded story that has got about 
concerning my collection. Gossip had it 
that the famous ‘Jewel of Death,’ 
reputed to have caused the death of 
half a dozen kings, had found its way 
into my possession—a pure myth, like 
the story The Perfect Ruby, which you 
have accepted as truth. 

“Now, gentlemen, I wish to satisfy 
you; I wish to be fair. I shall open 
my safe; I shall hand you the key to 
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the jewel compartment. I wish you to 
make a thorough search. Then you will 
please search my person; you will, I in- 
sist, search the house from cellar to 
garret—I want the department of jus- 
tice satisfied that I am not a smuggler.” 

W. Roxbury Jenkins walked over to 
the safe, worked the combination and 
opened it; he handed Mr. Clackworthy 
the key, and the latter removed the 
jewel box and poured its contents upon 
the table. 

The Early Bird took a step forward, 
his eyes bulging. Never before had he 
seen such a dazlling array of precious 
stones. 

“Gee!” he gasped; “I gotta say that’s 
th’ biggest layout of sparklers that th’ 
old peepers:- ; 

Mr. Clackworthy silenced him with 
a warning kick on the ankles. A swift 
appraisal of the collection showed that 
The Perfect Ruby was not there. 

“Now you will please search me per- 
sonally,” requested Mr. Jenkins, a sar- 
donic smile playing over his face. 

“He’s got us dead to rights,” said The 
Early Bird; “th’ old boy’s got it stashed 
downtown in some bank, that’s what 
he’s done.” 

The miultimillionaire’s smug com- 
placency had also begun to worry Mr. 
Clackworthy a bit, and something more 
than a bit; still, he did not agree with 
The Early Bird’s opinion that the ruby 
was in a downtown bank vault. Max- 
well had described Jenkins’ unwilling- 
ness to have the gem out of his pos- 
session; Mr. Clackworthy was sure that 
the gem was in this very room. 

The personal search of Mr. Jenkins 
was thorough, but it failed to disclose 
the smuggled jewel. The Early Bird 
had begun to wander about the room, 
minutely examining the wainscoting in 
search of hidden springs which would 
release some hidden compartment. He 
was still tapping the walls, inch by inch, 
when Mr. Clackworthy sank into a chair, 
unable to entirely hide the disappoint- 
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ment and dejection which he felt. Jen- 
kins, himself no novice at studying hu- 
man nature, was quick to see this ad- 
mission of defeat, and he grinned gloat- 
ingly. 

“T trust,” he said with sarcasm in his 
exaggerated politeness, “that you are 
satisfied.” 

Mr. Clackworthy, abstractly gazing 
at the palm of his hand, gave a violent 
start and his eyes kindled with excite- 
ment. 

“Cease your tapping, James,” he in- 
structed ; “you are wasting your time.” 

“Yeah,” returned James, “that’s th’ 
notion what’s been in th’ old bean for 
th’ last hour.” 

“T tried to tell you that when you 
first came,” murmured Mr. Jenkins, his 
heart pounding with realization of vic- 
tory. 

“Not so fast; not so fast,” cut in Mr. 
Clackworthy; “you are wasting your 
time, James, because there is no secret 
panel or hidden compartment—those 
things exist mostly in books, anyhow. 
But—The Perfect Ruby is in this very 
room.” 

W. Roxbury Jenkins sensed a bluff. 

“Well,” he drawled, “if J were a 
member of the secret service and were 
looking for a smuggled jewel, realizing 
that I could not prove my suspect guilty 
until I found it, and knew that it was 
in this very room, I think I should find 
it.” 

“And that,” said Mr. Clackworthy 
grimly, “is just what I am going to do. 
Grab him, James; I think he has a gun 
in the drawer of that desk.” 

“Don’t you dare lay a hand on me!” 
cried Jenkins, but without alarm; the 
Perfect Ruby was safe; he was sure of 
that. 

The Early Bird hesitated. He had 
never “grabbed” a real, sure-enough, 
live multimillionaire before, and he was 
a little timid; it was something like the 
embarrassment of kissing a girl for the 
first time. But Mr. Clackworthy’s eye 


compelled him, and he seized Jenkins 
arms from behind. 

Mr. Clackworthy’s arm shot out and 
his fingers closed about the jar of library 
paste which was shoved to one corner 
of the desk. Jenkins tugged violently 
to free himself and his face blanched. 

“He’s got it—he’s got it!” he 
screamed. “Oh, you devil—you devil!” 

Mr. Clackworthy ran his forefinger 
along through the sticky substance and 
exhumed from the white mass—The 
Perfect Ruby. He wiped away the 
paste with his handkerchief, and the 
gem glowed blood-red, a beautiful thing 
to see, in the rays of light. 

“What a—a ” began The Early 
Bird, but paused for lack of a suitable 
idiom; for once his slangy vocabulary 
was inadequate. 

W. Roxbury Jenkins had almost col- 
lapsed; his hands were twitching and 
his piggish little eyes wild with fear. 

“Let—let me sit down,” he begged; 
“you—you’ve got me; yes, I smuggled 
it in. Heaven only knows why I was 
such a fool! Yes, you’ve got me, but— 
let us talk business.” 

“Business?” questioned Mr. Clack- 
worthy in seeming surprise. “The only 
business in hand is to take you down to 
the Federal building.” 

Jenkins pulled himself together; he 
had money—money was powerful, and 
tempting ; he had bought men before. 

“Let us talk this over—sensibly,” he 
urged. “I am a smuggler—and a rich 
man. You two gentlemen have caught 
me—gad! How did you know that 
ruby was in the paste jar?—and you 
are poor men working for a salary of 
not more than three hundred dollars a 
month each. 

“You have something I want—si- 
lence; and I am willing to pay for it. 
You hold in your hand the evidence 
that will brand me before the world as 
a criminal and probably send me to 
—prison!” He shuddered at the word. 
“Without the ruby as evidence, the gov- 
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ernment can prove nothing. Now if 
you would forget that you looked in the 
paste jar——” 

“Are you trying to bribe us?” de- 
manded Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Whatcha think we are—crooks ’”’ put 
in The Early Bird, but not without a 
long, humorous wink at the master con- 
fidence man. James was standing be- 
hind the sugar profiteer’s chair. 

“TI would be pleased to show my 
gratitude for your ability to forget,” 
evaded Mr. Jenkins; “and I am will- 
ing to give you—ten thousand dol- 
lars.” He was closely watching Mr. 
Clackworthy’s face and he saw refusal 
there. “Yen thousand each, I was go- 
ing to say,” he added, skillfully raising 
the ante. Still he saw refusal. 

“Ten thousand dollars each to- 
night,” he continued ; “that is all I have 
in my safe here, and to-morrow si 

The Early Bird was unable to repress 
a gasp; even Mr. Clackworthy’s flinty 
features seemed to soften. 

“And, to-morrow,” pursued Jenkins, 
“another—another two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars each—half a 
million dollars between you. A half a 
million dollars!” He knew how to in- 
tone those magic figures; one could 
almost hear the rustle of bank notes. 

“How’re we gonna know you 
wouldn’t give us th’ grand double- 
cross?” demanded The Early Bird sus- 
piciously. 

W. Roxbury Jenkins’ visions of a 
walled-in city which those who know 
it shudderingly refer to as “Leaven- 
worth” had begun to fade, but still they 
were disturbingly vivid; he had the two 
men on the hook, he must not lose 
them. 

“Tt don’t dare to double-cross you,” 
he admitted; “you've got me cold; I'll 
let you keep the ruby until to-morrow. 
You meet me down at my bank, I will 
give you the rest of the money and 
you can give me back the ruby. I’ve 
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got to trust you; I don’t dare to double- 
cross you.” 

“I'll say you don’t,” repeated The 
Early Bird forcefully. ‘Whatcha say, 
boss? It’s a lotta jack.” 

Mr. Clackworthy frowned as James 
lapsed into his slang, but Jenkins failed 
to notice it. 

“It’s a great deal of money,” ad- 
mitted the master confidence man; “I 
—don’t know what to say.” 

Jenkins went to the safe again; he 
took out a great sheaf of bills. He 
counted them out slowly, letting the 
eyes of the two men feast upon them; 
he saw their lips moving as he counted. 
The money lay in two piles of ten thou- 
sand dollars in each. Slowly, entic- 
ingly, the multimillionaire slid one stack 
over toward Mr. Clackworthy, the other 
to The Early Bird. 

Both silently picked up the wealth in 
paper and stuck it into their pockets. 
Not until the money was accepted did 
W. Roxbury Jenkins’ peace of mind re- 
turn. 

“To-morrow torning—ten o’clock, at 
my bank,” he said; “take—take good 
care of—of the ruby.” 


A few minutes later Mr. Clackworthy 
and The Early Bird were hailing a taxi- 
cab at the street corner. 

“Say, boss,” whispered The Early 
Bird, “pinch me—hard; did we really 
bilk W. Roxbury Jenkins. Yeah; it’s 
true, th’ touch of th’ old yellow stuff 
here in my kick tells me it ain’t a 
dream.” 

“And easy picking, too, James,” mur- 
mured Mr. Clackworthy; “the bigger 
they are the harder they fall.” 

“Easy?” snorted The Early Bird. 
“Easy, my grandmother! What I 
wanna know, is how in th’ name of all 
that’s holy you doped it out that th’ 
ruby was in that jar of paste.” 

“A matter of simple, even if acci- 
dental deduction, James,” replied Mr. 
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Clackworthy. “Mr. Jenkins was evi- 
dently admiring the ruby at the mo- 
ment of our surprise call; when his 
butler rapped on the door, he plunged 
the gem into the paste and smoothed 
the mass over with his forefinger. He 
did not take the time to wipe his hands 
and—when he shook hands with me 
his forefinger left a bit of the paste on 
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ship I happened to notice a bit of the 
dried paste still sticking to the ball of 
my thumb—and thus, James, we won 
our first victory in our war on the 
profiteers.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes twinkled. 

“We might say,” he said with a 
chuckle, “that a wise gink by th’ mon- 
iker of W. Roxbury Jenkins got stuck 


for half a million berries with a bit of 


my palm. 
lib’ary paste.” 


“When I was ready to give up the 
CRIME THWARTED BY LONG-DISTANCE CALL 


ROM Pineville, Kentucky, twenty miles away, the police of Middleboro re- 
ceived a message one night not long ago which sent them hurrying to the 
rescue of Miss Fannie Brasher, night telephone operator at the latter town. 
Miss Brasher was conversing with another operator, a girl friend at Pineville, 
when she heard some one breaking into the Middleboro office. She told her 
friend in a low tone of the midnight prowler outside the door. 
“Connect me with your police station,” replied the distant operator. 
Just as the connection was made the telephone girl at Pineville heard her 
friend scream. She lost no time in informing the police of the trouble. 
Officers rushed to the girl’s assistance. They found her lying unconscious 


on the floor of the office with a gash in her head. Held tightly between her 
teeth were several strands of red hair. 
When she recovered consciousness Miss Brasher declared that her assail- 


ant was a negro, but the strands of red hair belied her statement. At length 
the telephone operator admitted that James Thompson, a suitor she had jilted, 
was the culprit. He had told her when he entered the office that he intended 
to kill her, but the arrival of the police scared him away before he could carry 


out his murderous design. 


TRUE TO HIS PALS 


OUNG as he was, Joseph Steele was faithful to the ethics of the criminal 
profession and died without revealing to the police the names of the two 
friends who had taken part with him in the burglary of a store on Forty-second 
Street, New York. The lad—he was only sixteen years old—with two unloaded 
revolvers in his hands, tried to bluff a policeman and hold him at bay when 
his youthful companions in crime were discovered at work. A bullet below 
the heart was the price Steele paid for his recklessness. 

He was rushed to a hospital, but physicians soon saw that there was no 
chance for ‘him to live. Then a policeman was detailed to his bedside to try 
to get from him the names of his coworkers, but to no avail. Just before he 
died Steele raised himself on his elbow and said to the officer: “You look like 
a good guy, but remember that I’m no rat. I told you guys before that I 
wouldn’t squeal on a pal.” 
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PrerRE VoIRBO, PARISIAN ASSASSIN 


HE case of Pierre Voirbo, the 
murderer of Desire Bodasse, 
an old man who had been his 
friend, is one of the most re- 

markable of French crimes. It estab- 
lished the reputation of Mace, the fa- 
mous detective, who devoted a book to 
explaining how he succeeded in tracing 
the murderer from the first clew—a pair 
of human legs—to the last, when, by a 
simple experiment, he located the very 
spot where the murder had been com- 
mitted. If Mace had not been an ex- 
ceedingly clever man Voirbo must have 
escaped, for he took every precaution 
to cover up his tracks, and was undoubt- 
edly assisted by luck. But the strong 
arm of the law triumphed in the end. 
Voirbo was by trade a tailor, by in- 
clination a devotee of pleasure. He 
worked when he felt inclined, and, if 
he could borrow or steal, he preferred 
either as a source of income to the small 
profits derived from the making and re- 
pairing of clothes. He frequented low- 
class cafés, and gambled whenever he 
could, and, in addition, he had a pretty 
taste in wines. Yet, for all his laziness 
and dissipation, it was often remarked 
that Pierre Voirbo seemed never to be 
without money. He neglected his work 
until customers became few and far be- 
tween, but he was never behind with his 
rent, and he could afford to employ an 
oid woman to keep his rooms tidy. 
The time came, however, when 
Voirbo thought of marriage. The hero 
of many conquests, he had not really 
been attracted by the opposite scx until 


he met a good-looking girl with a dowry 
of fifteen thousand francs. Then he 
found the good looks and the dowry 
irresistible attractions. He considered 
himself not wanting in appearance and 
ability, though he was actually below 
the medium height, had black hair and 
eyes, and a thin, cruel mouth. Eyes 


and mouth bore witness to his dissipa- 
tion, but the girl evidently was blinded 
by love, for she agreed to marry Voirbo. 
When her parents were told they gave 
their consent on the condition that the 
bridegroom-to-be brought into the mar- 
riage settlements at least ten thousand 


francs. Voirbo instantly expressed his 
ability to provide that amount, and he 
was thereupon formally acknowledged 
to be the girl’s fiancé by her parents, 
who did not know that, so far from be- 
ing in possession of ten thousand 
francs, the tailor owed many thousands 
already, and had not a hundred francs to 
call his own. Voirbo, however, be- 
lieved that he would be able to raise 
the money. He had been in many tight 
corners in the past, and he had always 
emerged successfully. 

A vague idea now occurred to him 
of borrowing the money, exhibiting it to 
the girl’s parents, and then returning it 
when he got his hands on his wife’s 
dowry. It was a pretty scheme, but 
its weak point was that, owing to his 
reputation, there was no one in the 
country who would lend him a franc, 
and after a little consideration he aban- 
doned the scheme. 

But he was determined to have the 
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girl’s marriage dowry no matter what 
the cost. Fifteen thousand francs meant 
a fortune to him. It would last a long 
time, and when it was gone it would 
be quite easy to desert his bride, and 
seek another elsewhere. It was, in- 
deed, a pretty plan he conceived, though 
he knew that the first obstacle—raising 
that sum of ten thousand francs—would 
prove the most difficult of all. 
Among his friends was an old man, 
Desire Bodasse, a worker in tapestry, 
who had been Voirbo’s companion in 
more than one midnight spree. Bodasse, 
however, had never opened his purse to 
pay. It was Voirbo who always paid 
for their food and drink, the spindle- 
legged little man with the dry cough, 
chuckling to himself as he saw the 
young fool throw his money away. Bo- 
dasse boasted that for every franc he 
spent he saved three, and he naturally 
despised any one who spent his money 
on others. Voirbo, however, had taken 
a fancy to Bodasse, and was very often 
seen in his society, while everybody 


marveled at the strange partnership be- 

tween two men so unlike each other. 
It was to Desire Bodasse that Voirbo 

went with the story that he must raise 


ten thousand francs at once. The 
younger man painted a glowing picture 
of the wealth of his future wife, exag- 
gerating her fifteen thousand francs un- 
til it became a dowry four times as 
great. Bodasse listened with a thin 
smile on his thinner face, and, when 
Voirbo’s outburst was over, congratu- 
lated him sarcastically. 

The taflor ignored the sarcasm, and, 
after a pause, boldly asked Bodasse to 
lend him ten thousand francs. He knew 
that the old fellow had that sum and 
more in the box under his bed, for 
Bodasse had been saving for years, and 
was a rich man, and, Voirbo argued, 
the time had come when he—Bodasse— 
could show that he was not ungrateful 
for the entertainment he had enjoyed 
for years at his—Voirbo’s—expense. 


The worker in tapestry, however, was 
not the man to part with his money. It 
was all he lived for; it was all he thought 
about; and in a few curt words he gave 
Voirbo to understand that if his mar- 
riage depended on the success of his 
application he had better forget all about 
it at once. In short, he would not lend 
him ten francs, much less ten thousand. 

There was no one else to whom he 
could apply, and Bodasse’s refusal filled 
Voirbo with dismay, but he had to pre- 
tend to be indifferent after the first 
shock of disappointment was over, and 
an hour later both men appeared to have 
forgotten the incident when they sat in 
a café and drank wine to each other’s 
health. But Voirbo’s brain was on fire. 
He had regarded the capture of the 
girl’s fifteen thousand francs as a cer- 
tainty, and he could not bear to admit 
to himself that he was going to lose 
her fortune after all. Where could he 
raise ten thousand francs? Besides his 
ostensible occupation of tailor he was 
one of the numerous agents of the Paris 
secret police. He had used his official 
position in the past to blackmail inof- 
fensive citizens, but he knew that it 
would take him more than a year to 
raise ten thousand francs by that 
method. 

Bodasse, unconscious of his compan- 
ion’s thoughts, continued to drink at 
Voirbo’s expense, while the latter was 
rapidly summing up to himself the risks 
he would have to run if he murdered 
the man sitting opposite him. He knew 
all about Bodasse’s life—the fellow’s 
miserly habits; his lack of friends be- 
cause he had been afraid that if he 
made many they might cost him money ; 
his unpopularity in the neighborhood in 
which he lived, and the well-known fact 
that his greatest wish was to be left 
alone. Voirbo recalled, too, that Bo- 
dasse was in the habit of disappearing 
from human sight for weeks at a time, 
when he either shut himself up in his 
room, or went into the country. In the 
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former case he was wont to provide 
himself with sufficient food to last out 
his spell of seclusion, and if letters came 
they were pushed under his door so that 
he might not be disturbed by having to 
open it. With murder in his heart 
Voirbo thought over this, and came to 
the only possible conclusion, The mur- 
der of Desire Bodasse would be about 
the easiest crime to commit, and the 
chances of escape would favor him, 

When they had finished their wine 
Voirbo suggested an adjournment to 
his rooms, where he had often provided 
Bodasse with food. The old miser 
agreed with alacrity, and shortly after- 
ward they were in an apartment at the 
top of a high house. From outside the 
murmur of traffic faintly reached their 
ears, and from the stairs came occa- 
sional voices, but, for all that, the twa 
men were quite alone, and Bodasse was 
absolutely at the mercy of the younger 
and stronger man. 

The temptation was _ irresistible. 
Voirbo looked at the small body, and 
wizened face, the thin, scraggy neck, 
and the lusterless eyes. Life seemed 
to be half way out of his body already, 
and it would be easy to let the other 
half out, too. Bodasse was sitting with 
his back toward Voirbo, who had risen 
and was walking irresolutely about the 
room. 

Suddenly the fellow found courage to 
put his thoughts into acts. A heavy 
flatiron, such as tailors use, was lying 
handy. He picked it up, poised it for a 
moment, and then brought it down upon 
the old man’s head with a fearful crash, 
which sent him in a heap on to the 
floor. There he finished him by cutting 
his throat. The first act in the drama 
was accomplished. 

Until the murder was done Voirbo 
had not thought of locking the door, but 
now he ran to it and turned the key. 
There were at least a dozen persons in 
the building at the time, for it was let 
ont in apartments, but Voirbo with 


extraordinary self-possession proceeded 
to make arrangements for disposing of 
the body. He could not carry it out as 
it was, and, therefore, like many other 
murderers, he decided to divide it into 
several pieces. The head is, of course, 
the most important part of a body, be- 
cause it is the easiest to identify. Get 
rid of the head, and identification is 
rendered a hundred times more diffi- 
cult. Voirbo gave it his special atten- 
tion, and he disposed of it by filling 
the eyes and mouth with lead and 
dropping it into the Seine. The rest 
of the body was carted away in pieces, 
but on his second journey he had a very 
narrow escape. Disaster would have 
resulted early, had he not formed his 
plans with the utmost thoroughness. 
He undoubtedly proved himself efficient 
in small matters as well as in large, as 
his unexpected meeting with the police 
showed. 

With a hamper and a large parcel, 
both containing portions of the mur- 
dered man’s body, he left the house one 
dark December night with the intention 
of pitching them into the Seine, at a 
spot where there would be no one to no- 
tice him. The hamper and the parcel 
were heavy, cumbrous, and conspicu- 
ous, but Voirbo knew that on such a 
night there would be few pedestrians, 
and any who noticed him would think 
that he had been doing his Christmas 
shopping, and was taking the Christ- 
mas dinner and some presents home to 
him family. The weight of his double 
burden made progress slow, but Voirbo 
was not nervous. Nobody gave him a 
second glance, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of meeting more than one late 
shopper carrying big parcels, too. 

But, just as he was congratulating 
himself on complete success, he was 
horrified to see two policemen coming 
straight toward him. His legs trem- 
bled, and for a moment he thought of 
dropping hamper and parcel and taking 
to flight, but before he could make up 
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his mind the two officers of the law 
had stopped in front of him, and one 
was actually resting a hand on the ham- 
per. 

‘Who are you, and what’s inside your 
parcels?” demanded one of the police- 
men suspiciously. 

There had been numerous robberies 
in the district lately, and the police had 
received special instructions to keep a 
sharp lookout for midnight marauders. 
In fact, these two officers were looking 
for a burglar or a street robber. They 
never thought of aiming as high as a 
murderer. 

With difficulty Voirbo found his 
voice. 

“I—I couldn’t get a cab at the sta- 
tion, gentlemen,” he said with a smile, 
“and so I’ve been compelled to carry 
home my purchases. This parcel con- 
tains two hams. You can feel how 
heavy it is! The hamper—see the label. 
It arrived for me by train.” 

The officers examined the label on 
the hamper. It apparently had been 
addressed at a distant suburb and con- 
signed to Paris. The label certainly 
looked genuine enough, and the expla- 
nation of hams in the parcel accounted 
for its unusual weight. 

The policemen consulted in whispers. 
They had been impressed by Voirbo’s 
frankness, and eventually they permitted 
him to pass on. Had they examined 
the contents of either hamper they 
would have been able to arrest, there 
and then, as cruel a murderer as France 
has ever known. It was characteristic 
of Voirbo’s cleverness that he should 
have labeled the hamper before emerg- 
ing into the open with it. 

Gradually he got rid of the rest of 
the body. The last expedition was to 
the well of an apartment house near 
by, where he left the legs of his victim. 

As an agent of the secret police 
Voirbo was conversant with police 
methods, and also had access to their 
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offices. He knew that he would be one 
of the first to hear if the authorities 
had been advised of either Bodasse’s 
disappearance or the discovery of any 
portion of his body. For some days 
after the crime he frequented the police 
offices, and what he saw there convinced 
him that he could never be brought to 
account for his crime. Discovery was 
impossible, and he was quite safe. 

But so thorough was he in his meth- 
ods that he did not stop at disposing of 
the body and robbing his victim. It was 
necessary to make the people in the 
house where Bodasse had lived believe 
that the old tapestry worker was still 
alive, though invisible behind the locked 
door. Accordingly, Voirbo, having 
filled his pockets with -Bodasse’s sav- 
ings—they amounted to more than ten 
thousand francs, mainly in the form of 
Italian bonds payable to bearer—pro- 
ceeded to impersonate his victim. 

For days and nights after Bodasse 
was murdered the woman who lived 
in the room underneath heard footsteps 
over her; well aware that Desire Bo- 
dasse never received visitors she told 
her friends that the old man, though 
he had not been seen for some days, 
was hiding in his room as usual. When- 
ever letters came for him they were 
pushed under the door, and, of course, 
opened and read by Voirbo. The mur- 
derer, however, would not remain in the 
room all night. When darkness fell he 
left, having first placed a lighted candle 
near the window so that any one who 
looked up would say that Bodasse was 
at home. Each candle burned for three 
hours before spluttering feebly out. 

Every night for a fortnight the lighted 
candle was seen and commented on, and, 
furthermore, the shadow of a man’s 
head was occasionally seen across the 
blind. The neighbors gossiped about 
him, telling one another that Monsieur 
Bodasse was at home. No one expected 
to see him in the flesh for weeks, for 
it was understood that he had given 
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way to one of his fits of solitude and 
would resent a call. 

Voirbo, confident, triumphant, care- 
less, reveling in his own cleverness, 
went to his prospective father-in-law 
and told him that he was now ready to 
produce the ten thousand francs which 
he required as evidence of his position. 
This promise he carried out, and, the 
girl's dowry being brought into the 
common fund, the marriage was fixed to 
take place a few days later. 

“My rich friend, Pére Bodasse, will 
attend me,” he said proudly to the fam- 
ily into which he was marrying. He 
spoke, of course, after the murder of 
the old man. “He is a bit of a miser, 
but I expect a handsome present from 
him.” They little knew he had already 
murdered and robbed Bodasse. 

The family, impressed by Voirbo’s 
fortune, expressed themselves as most 
anxious to make the acquaintance of 
Monsieur Bodasse, and they were look- 
ing forward to that honor when, on the 
day of the wedding, Voirbo told them 
that Bodasse had meanly run off to the 
country to avoid buying him a wedding 
present. 

“He will not get himself a new coat, 
the old miser!” he added in angry con- 
tempt, “and that is why he is not here. 
He knows his clothes are too shabby. 
I have spent much money on him in the 
past, but never again.” 

It was, however, a small incident, and 
in no way spoiled the happiness of all 
concerned. There was a banquet at a 
hotel, and afterward the married couple 
left for a short honeymoon. They were 
not to return to Voirbo’s apartments, 
for he had given them up and had taken 
a house elsewhere. 

With his wife’s fortune he had now 
over forty thousand francs, and the 
newly married couple set up housekeep- 
ing on an ambitious scale. Voirbo de- 
clared that he could earn quite a large 
income from his trade, and, when the 
honeymoon was over, realizing that it 
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would be risky to parade his prosperity, 
settled down to work. He had taken 
measures to conceal the stolen property, 
and, secure and confident, he lived from 
day to day, expecting that in time Bo- 
dasse’s disappearance would lead to an 
inquiry, but utterly fearless of the con- 
sequences to himse!f. And all the time 
his girl-wife never suspected that there 
was anything wrong. 

The third week of that new year— 
1870—was drawing to a close when 
Voirbo heard that the legs he had 
thrown into the well of the apartment 
house in the Rue Princesse had been 
found. He received the news calmly, 
and offered no comment until he was 
told that Mace, then in charge of the 
police department of the quarter where 
the remains had been discovered, was 
commissioned to unravel the mystery. 
Now Voirbo knew Mace, and had never 
had a good opinion of his ability. 

“He'll never solve it,” he said with 
a laugh that reflected his own satisfac- 
tion. He felt that he was lucky not to 
have one of the leading detectives on 
the case. He feared the proved, tried 
men who had unraveled the dark mys- 
teries of the past. But as for Mace, 
well, he was young and inexperienced, 
and Voirbo was prepared to make him 
a present not only of the legs, but of the 
rest of the body, if it could be found. 
Nevertheless, curiosity, mingled with 
some anxiety, induced Voirbo to pay a 
visit to Mace’s office. He was, of 
course, able to stroll in whenever he 
liked, because he was in the police serv- 
ice himself, and, naturally, his interest 
in the mystery of the Rue Princesse ex- 
cited no suspicion. There was nothing 
remarkable about his inquiries. All 
Paris was roused by the discovery of 
the legs, and Voirbo was as anxious as 
any one to hear the latest news. 

On the occasion of his first visit he 
was told the result of the medical ex- 
amination. How he must have grinned 
in secret when he was informed that 











two doctors, experts in the art of iden- 
tifying human remains, had given it as 
their opinion that the legs belonged to 
a woman. Their thinness, the size of 
the feet, and the fact that they were 
clothed in stockings, gave rise to this 
mistake, which caused the police to 
spend a long time looking for the body 
of a woman. 

The one clew they had was the let- 
ter “B” marked between two crosses. 
That was all the detectives had to go 
upon, and for days the police inquired 
if any one had missed a girl whose 
Christian or surname began with B. 
And Pierre Voirbo continued to laugh 
at them! 

Mace worked day and night on the 
mystery. During the previous three 
months eighty-four women had been re- 
ported as missing, and, after the most 
careful examination into each case, the 
detective selected three as being most 
likely to help in the solution of the puz- 
zle. Great was his amazement to dis- 
cover all three alive and well! 

Meanwhile other parts of the body 
of Bodasse were picked up. But, as 
Mace was searching for a woman, these 
parts were not assumed to belong to 
the legs. Half a dozen mysteries 
seemed likely to be manufactured out 
of one, when Mace had the good for- 
tune to think of submitting the legs to 
another expert. It was only by chance 
that he did this; but, when Doctor 
Tardieu unhesitatingly affirmed the legs 
to be those of a man, the detective real- 
ized that he had been working on the 
wrong lines altogether. 

The fixing of the sex was a most 
important and valuable matter, although 
even now the mystery seemed quite un- 
fathomable. Mace, however, was de- 
termined that the murderer should be 
brought to justice. He meant to devote 
all his time and ability to the task. 

His first examination of the cloth in 
which the legs had been wrapped before 
being cast into the well .had convinced 
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him that the parcels had been made up 
by a tailor. They bore certain marks, 
and the string as well as the cloth con- 
firmed him in this opinion. He started 
at the house in the Rue Princesse, mak- 
ing diligent inquiries as to whether a 
tailor had ever resided there, but was 
informed that a tailor had never been 
one of the tenants. The detective was 
not satisfied, and he got the old woman 
who acted as concierge or caretaker to 
chat to him about the tenants. past and 
present. 

The woman, glad of an audience, en- 
tered into a minute account of the hab- 
its of the scores of men and women 
she had met in that house. Most men 
would have been bored to distraction 
and would have ended the interview ab- 
ruptly, but Mace listened patiently, only 
interrupting when the old woman cas- 
ually mentioned a girl of the name of 
Dard, whose claim on fame was slie at 
one time had lived in the house as a 
humble seamstress, although she was 
now on the variety stage. 

The detective looked up at the men- 
tion of the word “seamstress.” Here, 
then, was somebody who had worked 
for a tailor. It was but a slight clew, 
yet it might be worth following up. 

The old woman gabbled on. 

“She gave me a lot of trouble, mon- 
sieur,” she said in a croaking voice. 
“Some one was always bringing her 
work, and their dirty boots meant that 
I had to wash down the stairs after 
them. There was one man, too, who 
always carried water from the well up- 
stairs for her. He used to spill it, mak- 
ing more work for me.” 

“What was the name of the man?’ 
asked the officer quietly. 

The woman did not know, but before 
he left the Rue Princesse the detective 
had established the facts—that Pierre 
Voirbo was the man’s name, and that 
he had lived close by, and was a tailor 
by trade. 
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All trivial clews, and based on con- 
jecture, but Mace considered them 
worth his trouble. He felt that he was 
getting on, and when he discovered that 
Pierre Voirbo had had a friend named 
Bodasse—Mademoiselle Dard told him 
this—who had not been seen for a long 
time, he congratulated himself recall- 
ing the initial on the stocking. 

But there yet remained the difficulty 
of identification. Step by step he 
delved into Voirbo’s life, and simultane- 
ously set going the inquiries that ended 
in the finding of an old lady who was 
Bodasse’s aunt. She was_ instantly 
taken to the morgue to view the stock- 
ing with the initial on it, and, greatly 
to the delight of the police, immediately 
identified it as belonging to her nephew. 
She had the best of reasons for her 
statement, for she had marked the stock- 
ings herself. It appeared that, as Bo- 
dasse suffered from cold legs, he had 
had the upper part of a woman’s stock- 
ings joined to the feet of a man’s socks. 
This accounted in a measure for the 
mistake of the doctors who had certi- 
fied the human legs to be those of a 
woman. 

The aunt said that she had not seen 
her nephew for a month, but had not 
felt alarmed on this account. She was 
used to his ways, and she illustrated 
them by relating how once when Bo- 
dasse had been unwell he had entered 
a hospital under a false name so that he 
might receive care and attention free 
of cost to himself. 

Madame, however, was of further 
use, as she was able to describe the 
appearance of Bodasse’s friend, Pierre 


Voirbo. She gave information as to his 
habits and Mace quickly had the story 
of the marriage, the ten thousand 
francs, the change of address, and all 
else of importance that concerned 


Voirbo, at his finger ends. There only 


remained now the task of proving that 
Desire Bodasse had disappeared on a 
certain date, and the detective went to 
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the apartment house where Bodasse had 
lived. 

Here he met with a most unexpected 
rebuff. The concierge actually in- 
formed him that Monsieur Bodasse was 
at home that very moment! The night 
before she had seen a light in his room, 
and had noticed the shadow across the 
blind. If her word was doubted, she 
added the indisputable evidence that that 
very morning she had seen Bodasse in 
the street! 

The witness was undeniably respec- 
table, and Mace had to accept her word, 
and, now that Bodasse was not the vic- 
tim, he had to pursue his investigations 
elsewhere, but before he left he depos- 
ited a letter with the concierge to be 
handed over to the old miser when he 


returned. 
But Mace never forgot Pierre 
Voirbo. The man might be innocent, 


but there was suspicion enough to jus- 
tify his being kept in sight. Even if 
Bodasse were not the man whose legs 
they had found in the well, it was just 
possible that Voirbo had got rid of the 
miser for the sake of his savings. For 
that reason he was shadowed, and when, 
after a long wait and no sign of Bo- 
dasse’s return, the police determined to 
break into his room they discovered that 
whoever had inhabited it recently, it 
had not been the tenant, for a robbery 
had taken place. 

The mystery became complicated, and 
yet simpler. Who was the mysterious 
person who had walked about Bodasse’s 
room, and. who had come every night 
to light the candle? The bed had not 
been slept in for weeks. It was, there- 
fore, obvious that the thief had not re- 
mained there all night. 

Mace had one answer only, and that 
was Pierre Voirbo. The fellow had a 
very bad record, and his association 
with the secret police did not earn for 
him any prestige in the eyes of the law. 
He was a dissipated loafer, ready to 
betray friend and foe alike, and Mace 
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was well aware that Voirbo was quite 
equal to murdering Bodasse for much 
less than ten thousand francs. 

Yet the detective hesitated, and it was 
only after tracing Italian securities be- 
longing to the murdered man to Voirbo’s 
possession that Mace decided to arrest 
him. Time had been lost in investigat- 
ing certain clews suggested by Voirbo 
himself, but there could be little doubt 
now that they had been merely blinds 
to distract suspicion from himself. 
Voirbo must have realized that his po- 
sition was growing worse every day. 
He had begun by affecting to despise 
Mace, but by now he knew that the 
young officer had proved himself to be 
a past master in the art of detection. 

By a happy coincidence the very 
morning appointed by Mace for 
Voirbo’s arrest saw the suspected man 
walk into the detective’s office, appar- 
ently quite unsuspicious of his fate. 
He had come, as usual, to offer his opin- 
ion on the great mystery, and to accuse 
more innocent men. Mace kept him 
waiting for half an hour, and when he 
eventually turned to speak to him 
Voirbo dropped a card from his pocket- 
book. Mace picked it up for him, and 
as he did so saw at a single glance that 
Voirbo had booked a passage on a ship 
leaving France, and had given a false 
name. 

Ten minutes later Voirbo was under 
arrest. He swore that he was inno- 
cent, and reviled Mace horribly. But 
the detective was unmoved, although 
there was much to be accomplished be- 
fore legal proof was forthcoming. 

A visit was paid to Voirbo’s wife, 
an innocent girl, whose heart was 
broken when she learned the truth. She 
produced the box where her own and 
her husband’s marriage dowries were 
kept. Mace opened it and showed that 


it was empty. He had robbed his wife 
as well as Bodasse. 

The officer, however, was determined 
to find the securities Voirbo had stolen 
from Bodasse’s room, and he began a 
thorough search. When he reached the 
cellar he found two casks of wine. A 
strict examination of these revealed a 
piece of black string tied to a bung 
above the head of one of the casks. 
Mace drew it out, and at the end found 
a thin metal cylinder, neatly soldered. 
Inside were the missing securities. 

Another experiment remained. 
Voirbo was taken by the police to the 
room where it was suspected the crime 
had been committed. Here Mace had 
him forcibly seated in a chair, and in 
his presence the detective tested the 
slope of the floor by pouring water on 
it. The water instantly dribbled to- 
ward the bed, finally settling in a par- 
ticular spot. The boards were taken 
up, and crimson stains were found be- 
neath. 

Mace had argued that during the mur- 
der of Bodasse much blood had been 
spilled, and that some of it must have 
sunk between the boards at a point 
where the slope had brought it to a 
standstill. Voirbo had washed the top 
of the boards, but had forgotten to look 
underneath. 

This simple experiment had such an 
effect upon Voirbo that he instantly 
confessed to the crime, telling every- 
thing without reservation. He did not, 
however, go to the guillotine. Before 
his trial, and after one abortive attempt 
at escape, he cut his throat in prison. 
The knife with which he took his own 
life was smuggled into the jail con- 
cealed in a loaf of bread. Mace strove 
valiantly to discover the person who had 
sent it to Voirbo, but he never suc- 
ceeded. 
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‘Comes, Back 
4 Johnston. Mc Culley 


Author of the “Thubway Tham’”’ Stories, etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AFTER a year’s absence The Black Star unexpectedly returns to collect a million-dollar ransom 
in retaliation for the dispersion of his gang. Roger Verbeck and his valet, Muggs, who had suc- 


ceeded where the police failed, are the first to receive a visit from the master crook. 


Verbeck dis- 


covers that Chief of Police Somerset, Mayor Redner, and Captain Wilkinsen have been abducted by 


the rogue. 
the valet are drugged. 
Brayten, to the list of his “guests.” 
one of his men brings in The Princess. 


her and returns to find the sheriff and his engaging prisoner have disappeared, 
by The Black Star, and Verbeck is put in charge of the police department. 
warehouse leaves Verbeck more determined, Muggs more violent, and 
At the instigation of the master crook, Mayor Redner writes a letter to Verbeck 


a valuable 
terror-stricken. 


They trace Wilkinsen to a house in the suburbs, but before they can act, Verbeck and 
Then The Black Star adds the leading financial figure of the town, William 
Sheriff Grogin has taken charge at police headquarters, where 
Verbeck leaves the room to summon the man who arrested 


The sheriff is held 
The destruction by fire of 
the city more 


proposing that a committee be appointed to collect the ransom, lest The Black Star make good his 


threat of a general epidemic. 


recognizes the house where they are detained as the Burton place. 
Verbeck, who, by reading the first word of each paragraph, cets his cue. 


But The Black Star slips in the sending of that letter. 


Brayten 
The letter contains a warning to 
Verbeck sends for Captain 


Jones, arranges for reinforcements, and then plans to stage a big raid on the Burton place for the 


Same night. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


HE letter of Mayor Redner 
was made public immediately 
by the newspapers, and the 
new threats of The Black 
Star left the public disposed to accede 
to his demands. Verbeck, wishing to 
keep secret for the time being the mes- 
sage he believed he had received, acted 
as though he had no choice but to con- 
cur in the wishes of the city. 
3efore evening the council had met 
in special session, and a huge committee 
was appointed to discuss the ransom, 
and, if it were deemed advisable, to 
make arrangements for collecting it. 
Verbeck knew that The Black Star 
would hear of this in some way, but 
he hoped that the master rogue would 
not guess that preparations were being 
made for a raid. 


Meanwhile Roger Verbeck made 


those preparations in company with 
Captain Jones and Muggs, and did not 
take anybody else into his confidence. 
He did not even tell Captain Jones 
everything. He said merely that he had 
received information, that he thought 
reliable, concerning the location of the 
master rogue’s headquarters, and that 
he wanted to conduct a secret raid. 

Captain Jones asked for no more. 
He knew as well as Verbeck that there 
was great reason for secrecy. In the 
campaign against The Black Star the 
year before, many mistakes had been 
made, and once the master crook had 
escaped capture because the plans of 
the police had been known to a few 
outsiders. 

At half past six o’clock Verbeck 
made ready to go to a café near police 
headquarters for dinner, hoping that 
The Black Star’s spy, whom he felt 
sure was near, would report to his 
master that Verbeck evidently antici- 
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pated no more trouble and was idle 
while waiting for the committee to 
come to a decision. 

He answered a telephone call and 
found The Black Star on the wire. 

“Mr. Verbeck, I want to congratulate 
you on your good sense,” he said. “I 
am informed that a committee is be- 
ing arranged, and that my demands 
probably will be met.” 

“T had nothing to do with that,” Ver- 
beck said. “I merely gave out the 
mayor’s letter, and some of the leading 
citizens wished to form the committee 
at once.” 

“T understand, Verbeck. You’d 
much rather fight me. And I’d rather 
have you, but you are fighting with an 
organization more imperfect than mine. 
The best police officials in the city, and 
the sheriff, are my prisoners.” 

“Perhaps the fight is not at an end,” 
Verbeck said. “The committee might 


decide, you know, to fight rather than 
pay the ransom money you are demand-. 


ing. 


” 


“Then I shall be forced to shock the 
city again.” 

“And, in the meantime?” 

“T hold my hand until I see what is 
going to be done, as I promised to do. 
It will be a shame, in a way, for I have 
so many pretty plans I’d like to carry 
out.” 

The Black Star’s laugh came to Ver- 
beck over the wire, a laugh that 
scarcely sounded human. Then the 
master rogue broke the connection. 

The conversation had pleased Ver- 
beck greatly. It told him that The 
Black Star had no inkling of his plans 
for the night. Suddenly he seemed to 
have hope that the message in the let- 
ter was correct, that the raid would be 
a success. 

He hurried to the café and ate a 
quick dinner, and then went back to 
police headquarters. He issued the 
usual orders for the night and assigned 
detectives to investigate minor crimes 
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as though The Black Star did not exist. 
The tension around police headquarters 
seemed to have relaxed. 

At half past seven he called Captain 
Jones again. 

“We'll need about six large police 
autos, captain,” he said. “Have three 
go to each spot where the reserves are 
to report. Let them leave a couple of 
minutes apart, to appear as though 
they were answering ordinary calls. Go 
in one of them yourself. I'll make 
the trip with Muggs in the roadster and 
meet you at the park.” 

The captain left the office to carry 
out the orders. One by one the police 
automobiles were driven away. The 
captain went in the last one himself. 
And then Verbeck walked from the 
office and to the curb, got into the road- 
ster, and told Muggs, in a voice loud 
encugh for anybody close to overhear, 
to drive him to his club. 

Five blocks down the street Muggs 
turned the machine off the main ave- 
nue, put on speed, and drove to a 
boulevard that stretched across the city 
to the big park at its edge. 

Even if men of The Black Star were 
watching him, Verbeck thought, they 
would not take alarm at that. The park 
was on the side of the city back from 
the river. A man wishing to reach the 
river drive would hardly go toward the 
park. 

Out on the boulevard, which was the 
city’s speedway also, Muggs increased 
the speed of the powerful roadster, 
passing a couple of police machines 
without giving them any attention. 
They reached the northeast entrance, 
and there Muggs stopped. Twenty-five 
officers were there, the automobiles had 
arrived, and Captain Jones was just 
leaving to go to the other rendezvous to 
see whether al! the men had reported. 
Verbeck called him aside. 

“Get your men into the machines, 
captain, and wait there for me,” he di- 
rected. “When I lead these machines 
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past you, fall in behind. And tell the 
chauffeurs to keep the autos as close to- 
gether as possible. I want to have 
them that way; do not want to have to 
wait when we arrive at our destina- 
tion.” 

‘The captain left, and Verbeck spoke 
to the police chauffeurs and gave them 
instructions. To the officers he ex- 
plained merely that they were going to 
make a raid on a place believed to be 
The Black Star’s headquarters. Then 
he sprang into the roadster again, took 
the wheel himself, and started. 

The police machines fell in behind. 
They reached the other entrance of the 
park, and Captain Jones’ automobiles 
joined the procession. Into the speed- 
way they turned, and then Verbeck in- 
creased the speed of the roadster to the 
point where he felt sure all the others 
could follow without dropping behind. 

Down through the residence portion 
of the city they swept, dodging the 
streets where traffic might be heavy. 
They came to the river drive and 


turned into it, sweeping along at a 


steady pace that ate up the miles. 

Now they were within half a mile of 
the old Burton place, and at a spot 
where there happened to be no occu- 
pied buildings. Verbeck gave the sig- 
nal and stopped all the cars at the side 
of the road. Captain Jones hurried 
forward. 

“Tt is the old Burton place,” Ver- 
beck said. “Know it?” 

“T certainly do, Mr. Verbeck.” 

“Good} Don’t tell the men until we 
get there. And be sure that none of 
them dodges you. I hate to intimate 
that any man on the police force might 
be allied with The Black Star, but you 
remember what happened the last 
time.” 

“T understand, Mr. Verbeck.” 

“Take your men and circle to the 
south, and I’ll take mine and circle to 
the north. We want to surround the 
house and outbuildings completely. We 


want to get The Black Star and any of 
his band who may be there, if it really 
is his headquarters, and we want to 
rescue the prisoners he is holding.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“Tell your men to be very careful. 
There may be traps, tricks. And watch 
out for vapor bombs, such as he used 
before. There are more than fifty of 
us, and we should land him if he is 
here. Two hours ago, I honestly be- 
lieve, he did not have an inkling of our 
intention.” 

Jones hurried back to his own car 
and issued his orders in whispers. Ver- 
beck started the roadster again, and 
the other machines followed. But Ver- 
beck did not put on much speed this 
time. They were very near their des- 
tination. He was carefully watching 
the road ahead, and Muggs was flash- 
ing the search light into the brush be- 
side it. 

Again Verbeck gave the signal to 
stop. The machines drew up at the 
side of the road. All except the chauf- 
feurs got out. The lights of the auto- 
mobiles were extinguished. There 
were more whispered orders, both from 
Verbeck and Captain Jones. And then 
the officers crept through a break in 
a hedge and began slowly and silently 
to surround the old house. 

“Are you there, Muggs?” 
asked. 

“You can’t lose me, boss,” came the 
reply close at hand. “And don’t for- 
get, boss—I want a moment or two 
alone with this bird when we catch 
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him! 


Verbeck 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ATTACK BEGINS. 


HROUGH the darkness of the 

night they crept, through a tangle 

of underbrush, trying to keep in touch 

with one another, trying to refrain 
from making the slightest noise. 

It was a difficult task, this, but they 

took their time about it. Gradually 
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they spread out and separated to sur- 
round the old mansion, completely. 

Then they began to close in. They 
heard nothing, saw nothing. Not even 
a light gleamed in the old Burton place. 
Now and then a whispered command 
ran around the big circle, and grad- 
ually that circle narrowed until Ver- 
beck ordered all to stop. 

There followed a conference of short 
duration with Captain Jones, and then, 
while the men waited, Jones and Ver- 
beck crept forward with Muggs and 
approached the house cautiously. They 
held automatics in their hands and were 
ready for fight. 

Verbeck was not certain, of course. 
Perhaps there would be nobody here 
but a harmless old caretaker and his 
aged wife. But, perhaps, this indeed 
was the headquarters of The Black 
Star. If the raid were a failure Ver- 
beck would be chagrined to a certain 
degree, but he had been unable to ig- 
nore that letter from Mayor Redner. 
To have done that and found out after- 
ward that he had lost a chance, would 
have been a great deal worse than a 
raid that came to nothing. 

They came to the house and walked 
around it slowly, keeping a short dis- 
tance away. Now and then they 
stopped to listen, and once they heard 
voices and a burst of laughter. 

“Chief Somerest!” the captain said. 
“I’d know that laugh of his anywhere, 
among a thousand others. Verbeck, 
you’ve got it. This is the place!” 

“Let me at him!” Muggs whispered. 

“Easy, Muggs!” Verbeck warned. 
“A little haste may wreck the whole 
thing, you know. What do you sug- 
gest, captain?” 

“T’ll have one of the men go to the 
front door and knock, just as though 
he were making a regular investiga- 
tion.” 

“Good enough! And we'll be a few 
feet to one side to watch what hap- 
pens.” 
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The captain stepped back into the 
brush and got the nearest man and gave 
him his orders. Again they went for- 
ward through the darkness, and, while 
the captain, Verbeck, and Muggs got 
behind clumps of brush a few feet 
away, the officer stepped boldly up to 
the front door and knocked. 

Nothing happened, and he knocked 
again. Then there was a gleam of light 
through the old-fashioned glass tran- 
som, and somebody inside spoke. 

“Who’s there?” 

“The old caretaker,” Verbeck whis- 
pered to the captain. 

“This is an officer,” the man at the 
door responded. “I want to ask you a 
few questions.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then the door was opened a short way, 
held with a door chain. The old care- 
taker stood just inside holding a lamp 
in one hand. 


“An officer?” he asked. “A police- 


man? Yes, I can see now that you are. 


I have to be careful about opening the 
door at night. I am an old man, and 
there are thieves about, and rough men 
off the river. And did you want to 
ask me something?” 

“Have you seen any suspicious char- 
acters prowling around here?” asked 
the officer who had been coached by his 
captain. 

“Not to speak of,” the caretaker said. 
“T see them almost every day, though. 
They come off the river, mostly— 
tramps and such.” 

“Nobody special to-day—say a tall 
man in a light gray suit, with a dark 
cap?” 

“Nobody like that, officer,” the care- 
taker replied. 

Verbeck whispered to the captain, 
and he got up and hurried to the of- 
ficer’s side. 

“Two of you? Two policemen?” the 
caretaker whispered in surprise. 

“We are looking for river thieves,” 
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the captain said. 
nobody ?” 

“Nobody like the officer described, 
ly 

“Who lives here?” the captain de- 
manded. 

“I do, sir. I’m the caretaker for this 
place, and a lonesome job it is. But 
I can’t do heavy work any more, and 
this gives a living for me and my old 
woman.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Yes, sir. We are all alone, sir.” 

“No relatives or visitors?” 

“Not a relative in the world, sir, and 
never a visitor,” the caretaker declared. 

“Anybody in the house now except 
you and your wife?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“But we thought we heard somebody 
laughing a few minutes ago,” the cap- 
tain said. 

“I was laughin’ at a joke the old 
woman told, sir,” said the caretaker. 

“It was too hearty a laugh for an old 
man like you,” the captain declared. 

“T always laugh hearty, sir.” 

“T think we’d better go in and look 
through the house. It’s a big house, 
and maybe some of those river thieves 
are hiding in it, without you know- 
ing it.” 

“Oh, I looked all through the house a 
few minutes ago, sir. I always do that 
before goin’ to bed. And we were just 
goin’ to bed, sir. There’s nobody here. 
You'll frighten the old woman.” 

“Nonsense! Open the door and let 
us in. Take off that chain!” the cap- 
tain commanded. 

“Don’t make me do that, sir. There 
is nobody here. You'll frighten the old 
woman and she’ll have hysterics.” 

“You’re acting suspiciously,” 
captain said. “Open the door!” 

“Have you got a search warrant, 
sir?” the caretaker asked. 

“What do you know of search war- 
rants, if you are as ignorant as you 
pretend. Open the door, and at once.” 


‘So you have seen 
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“T don’t want to do it, sir.” 

“And no more argument.” 

The captain took a quick step for- 
ward and braced his knee against the 
door, and the officer made ready to as- 
sist him. Roger Verbeck and Muggs 
remained crouched behind the clump of 
brush, ready to act instantly. 

The man did not act the part of an 
honest caretaker now. He snarled and 
tried to close the door. He dodged be- 
hind it when he saw that the officer had 
a drawn revolver in his hand. 

“No, you don’t!” he shrieked. ‘You 
don’t get in here unless you’ve got a 
search warrant. I’m standin’ on my 
rights.” 

There was a sudden commotion in 
the brush at the side of the house near 
the driveway. One of The Black Star’s 
men, coming in from the road and go- 
ing to headquarters to report, had stum- 
bled against a policeman. He shrieked 
an alarm and struggled to get away. 
From inside the house came an answer 
that was not in the voice of the care- 
taker. That answer settled things in 
Roger Verbeck’s mind; he knew the 
voice was that of The Black Star. 

Verbeck sprang to his feet, Muggs 
beside him. 

“In with you, men!” he cried. 
captain! This is the place!” 

The cordon of police rushed toward 
the building. The caretaker managed 
to slam the door and shoot the bolt. 
The gleam of light disappeared. 

And now began a battle to get inside 
the house. Doors and windows were 
attacked. From inside came a sound of 
a turmoil, and at first there was no show 
of resistance. Doors and windows 
crashed in, and the police rushed into 
the old mansion with Verbeck’s warn- 
ings ringing in their ears. 

But there was resistance now. It 
seemed that they had charged into a 
chamber filled with gas. There was no 
light at all, only heavy clouds of pun- 
gent vapor that struck into lungs and 
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rendered men unconscious, They stag- 
gered back to the doors and windows 
to breathe. Some of them fell sense- 
less. Verbeck and Muggs, who had be- 
come separated from Captain Jones, 
remained near one of the windows try- 
ing not to inhale the vapor. 

“Tt will clear in a moment,” Verbeck 
called. ‘‘Flash your torches! Let’s see 
what we are doing!” 

On every side the electric torches 
flashed, revealing clouds of grayish 
vapor rolling toward doors and win- 
dows, men staggering through them. 
And they revealed nothing else except 
a couple of poorly-furnished rooms. 

The old caretaker was not there, or 
his wife, or The Black Star. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LITTLE BUTTON. 


HE clouds of vapor cleared away 
rapidly, and the police went ahead 
with their work, though their eyes were 


smarting and their throats burned, and 
some had been rendered unconscious. 

“Hunt them out!” Verbeck had com- 
manded. “We know they are here, 
somewhere. Watch out for traps!” 

Now they charged through the rooms 
of the lower floor, rushed up the stairs 
and searched through the rooms there, 
and found nothing except dust-covered 
furniture and dirty walls and bare 
floors. 

“They are here!” Verbeck declared 
again. “We heard Chief Somerset 
laugh, and I recognized The Black 
Star’s voice. Rescue your chief, you 
men!” 

That appealed to the policemen. 
Chief Somerset was a superior officer 
whom they admired for his wisdom and 
justice. And the thought that The 
Black Star was somewhere near, and 
that his capture would mean an end to 
the reign of terror, spurred them on. 

It remained for Muggs to solve the 
mystery. He did it by stumbling over 
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a trap door in a storeroom behind the 
kitchen. 

“Look here, boss!” he 
“There’s light down there!” 

Verbeck and half a dozen policemen 
rushed to his side. At one side of the 
tarp door was a,tiny crack, and light 
was streaming through it. They at- 
tacked the door in a frenzy, and found 
that it was fastened below. 

One of the men found a hatchet in 
the kitchen and began slashing at the 
door. Slowly they cut their way 
through. Below them was a short 
stairway with a closed door at the end. 

They tore the door aside and rushed 
down the stairs. They smashed in the 
door and sprawled into the room, 
weapons held ready for instant use. 
The room was empty of human beings, 
but they did not doubt that they had 
located The Black Star’s headquarters 
at last. They guessed as much from 
the way the room was furnished. 

And now they smashed their way 
into other rooms constructed beneath 
the ground, with the entrance through 
the old cellar of the house. Even as 
they searched Roger Verbeck found 
himself wondering at the huge amount 
of work it all represented. But when 
he remembered that The Black Star 
had had a year in which to work, and 
plenty of men to help him, he won- 
dered no longer. 

In one room they cornered two men 
and took them prisoners. On they 
rushed, and burst into another room. 
And there, crouched against a wall, a 
frightened look in her face, was The 
Princess. 

Verbeck shrieked to two of the of- 
ficers to watch her. He felt that he 
was hot on the trail of The Black Star 
now. Surely, he thought, there must 
be at least one other room. For, where 
were the prisoners? Had The Black 
Star had time to get them away? 
Would he have done that, and yet fail 
to rescue The Princess? 


cried. 
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They searched frantically, but could 
find no other door. They kept quiet 
and listened, but could hear no sound. 
The two men and The Princess seemed 
to be the sum total of the raid, except 
that The Black Star’s headquarters had 
been discovered, and now he could use 
them no more. 

Verbeck searched The Black Star’s 
private room, but found few papers, 
and those, he could tell at a glance, 
were of little value, except possibly a 
few in code. If the code could be de- 
ciphered, perhaps they could learn 
something. 

He called the captain, and had The 
Princess brought into the private room. 
The door was closed, only Captain 
Jones remaining. The Princess was 
frightened, and it was the first time 
Verbeck had ever seen her so. Even 
the year before, when she had been 
captured and held for a time, she had 
not been frightened. 

“Sit down!” he commanded, and she 
sat down, holding her trembling hands 
before her face. Verbeck waited a mo- 
ment, and then continued: “Well, we 
have you again, young woman. You 
managed to get away with Sheriff Gro- 
gin, but that fifteen years in prison, of 
which he spoke, seems a great deal 
nearer to you now, doesn’t it ?” 

“Don’t,” she whispered. “Don’t!” 

“Tt is the usual thing for a criminal 
to profess remorse when caught,” Ver- 
beck said. “How does it happen that 
we captured you? Were you aban- 
doned ?” 

“No, not that! Never that! 
wouldn’t do it. I—I am his sister.” 

“Yet you are here, and he is gone.” 

“He did not know that I was here. 
He thought that I had left the place 
earlier in the evening. I had intended 
to do so. But I was asleep, did not 
wake up——” 

“And were caught!” 

“He—he must not have expected this 
attack, and I suppose he got away as 
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quickly as he could. Oh, I had been — 
fearing this! Something seemed to 
say to me that his plans were going 
wrong !”” 

“Talk—it will do you good,” Ver- 
beck urged. 

“What else is there to say? 
away, and you have me.” 

“How did he get away?” Verbeck 
demanded. 

“He had a way arranged,” The Prin- 
cess replied. She was regaining her 
composure, now. 

“Suppose you show us.” 

“No! I'd not betray him.” 

“If he has escaped, why not show 
us how he did it? He never will use 
the same method again, you may be 
sure.” 

“J—I’ll say nothing more!” she de- 
clared. 

“Perhaps the two men whom we 
caught will be more obliging,’ Verbeck 
suggested. 

“T do not think that they know.” 

“So he planned to escape himself 
but did not take the members of his 
band into his confidence, eh?” 

“He had to be very careful.” 

“Had some people he couldn’t trust 
entirely, did he? I am rather surprised 
at that,” Verbeck said. “Don’t you 
think you had better talk more? 
Where are the prisoners?” 

“T never have seen them.” 

“But you know where they are, don’t 

ou?” 

“I know where he planned to put 
them. Perhaps he had time to get them 
away.” 

“I scarcely think so,” said Verbeck. 
“Suppose you show us where he 
planned to keep them.” 

“And why should 1?” she demanded 
suddenly. “Why should I do that, 
when you are about to take me to jail. 
Perhaps I can bargain with you. Did 
you stop to think of that? Perhaps I 
know where they are, helpless, without 
food or water unless they are rescued 
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soon. And as I say, I will keep silent 
unless you do something for me.” 

“What do you wish?” 

“Let me go,” she said. “Let me go, 
and I’ll tell you where he kept the pris- 
oners, show you 2 

“I scarcely think I can do that.” 

“Then let them die of hunger and 
thirst—your mayor, and your chief of 
police, and your sheriff and the others. 
For you may be sure that The Black 
Star will not come back and run his 
head into a noose just to release them. 
And so, if I do not tell, what will hap- 

en - 

“You could not be so heartless!” 
Verbeck told her. 

“Why not? You have me—you want 
to send me to prison for fifteen or 
twenty years.” 

“For the offenses you have com- 
mitted against the established laws of 
society,” Verbeck said. “That is only 
justice.” 

“T have nothing more to say,” she de- 
clared. 

“Very well. Captain, hand her over 
to a couple of your men and tell them 
to guard her, and then bring in one of 
those Black Star men we captured.” 

The Princess was herself again. 
Verbeck knew that she had lost her 
poise for a time and had been fright- 
ened because she had been awakened 
from a sound sleep to find the police 
battering at the house. He did not 
doubt that she would refuse to speak 
unless she could dictate terms. 

3ut they could make terms with her 
as a last resort, he judged. He would 
not do it while there was a possibility 
of learning what he wished to know, in 
some other manner. Yet the picture 
she had painted troubled him—the pic- 
ture of the prisoners dying of starva- 
tion and thirst, abandoned by friend 
and foe alike. 

Captain Jones returned with one of 
the male prisoners. Verbeck looked at 
him sharply. The man was of medium 


age, slight of stature, and badly 
frightened, though attempting to assume 
an air of bravado. 

“So we have you,” Verbeck said. 

“You have now, but you won’t for 
long,” the man replied. “The Black 
Star will get me out of this, I guess.” 

“It appears to me that he ran away 
and left you in it a short time ago,” 
Verbeck told him. “He had a secret 
way of getting out, but he didn’t tell 
you, did he?” 

“Tf I thought that——” the man be- 
gan, and then caught himself. 

“Whether you choose to think it or 
not, it is the truth,” Verbeck told, him. 
“He made his escape and left you and 
a couple of others to be caught and sent 
up for twenty years or so. You have 
no chance at all. Not only were you 
here, but you had on robes and hoods. 
And I'll bet you have a record!” 

The man sitting before him licked at 
his lips and glanced away, and Ver- 
beck knew that he had guessed cor- 
rectly. 

“How much do you know about this 
place?” Verbeck demanded. 

“Maybe a whole lot, and maybe noth- 
ing.” 

“It may pay you to know a whole 
lot.” 

“What do you mean by that?” the 
prisoner asked. 

“If you know a whole lot, and will 
answer questions in a civil manner, 
you may find that your sentence will be 
shortened.” 

“How do I know you're talkin’ 
straight ?” 

“You'll have to take my word for it. 
But I am talking straight,” Verbeck 
told him. 

“Well, what do you want to know?” 
the prisoner asked. 

“Are there any rooms here other than 
those we have found?” 

“Maybe.” 

“If you are not inclined to answer, 
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say so, and we'll put a stop to this con- 
versation.” 

“Well—I guess you haven’t seen 
them all.” 

“What have we missed?” Verbeck 
asked, 

“A long hallway and a big room at 
the end of it.” 

“What is in the big room?” 

“What you are anxious to find, I 
guess. The prisoners, unless the Black 
Star croaked them.” 

“Show it to us,” 
manded. 

“I didn’t say I would.” 

“If that room is here, we’ll find it 
sooner or later. You can help yourself 
by telling us and saving our time.” 

The man seemed to hesitate. He 
looked away, and licked at his lips 
again. His face was white. He was 
looking into the future and seeing a 
row of years to be spent behind prison 
walls. And he seemed to have lost 
what faith he had in The Black Star. 
Perhaps he sensed that the master 
crook would not be able to help him. 

“T—I don’t like to do this,” he said. 
“He might kill me if he found out that 
I told.” 

“I think we can protect you.” 

“You'll help me if I tell—get my 
sentence cut down?” 

“Yes. Ill inform the court that you 
helped us, and I know the court will 
take that into consideration. I can’t 
promise anything definite, of course, but 
you know what generally happens in 
such a case, don’t you?” 

“IT know, boss. I—I’ll show you!” 

He stumbled to his feet, and Cap- 
tain Jones moved quickly to his side, 
fearing an attempt at escape. But the 
prisoner seemed to have lost all hope 
of that. He walked across to one of 
the walls and pointed to it. 

“See that little spot there?” he asked. 
“You just press that, and a little sec- 
tion of the wall falls back. The regu- 
lar old panel stuff, only this is hidden 
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pretty good. Then you can go right 
into a narrow hall, and at the end of it 
is a’ door, bolted on this side. Beyond 
the door is a big room, and that is 
where The Black Star had the pris- 
oners. I don’t know whether they are 
still there. And don’t you forget your 
promise to help me, boss.” 

“I'll not,” Verbeck said. “This spot, 
you say?” 

“The little red one that looks like it 
was in the wall paper, boss. It’s a fake 
—that spot. See?” 

Verbeck could see now. Viewed a 
couple of feet away that spot looked 
like a part of the wallpaper pattern, but 
close up it revealed itself as a tiny 
button. 

He glanced at the prisoner again. 
He had stepped back against the wall 
and was the picture of despair. He 
seemed to have lost all interest in life. 

Roger Verbeck stepped forward, 
reached out, and pressed the little 
button. 

The next instant several things hap- 
pened, things of an unexpected nature. 

The floor beneath the feet of Roger 
Verbeck and Captain Jones gave way, 
and they shot down into a pit. And the 
prisoner, his dejection seemingly at an 
end, laughed suddenly and sprang back 
from the edge of the opening in the 
floor. He touched another little but- 
ton, and the trap through which Ver- 
beck and the captain had fallen was 
closed. 

And then the prisoner darted across 
the room to the door through which he 
had been brought in, and locked it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MUGGS DOES GOOD WORK. 


VEN as he touched the button Roger 
Verbeck realized that he had 
walked into one of The Black Star’s 
traps, and that the prisoner had merely 
been “playing” him until he and the 
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captain were in the proper position to 
work their own downfall. 

Down he dropped, but not into an 
ordinary square pit like that into which 
he had dropped with Muggs, before. 
He seemed to be in a sort of chute, 
with the captain on top of him, and 
‘along this cute they slid through the 
darkness, the dust, and the heat for a 
distance of twenty feet or more. 

And finally they came to a jarring 
stop, gasping, feeling of their bruises, 
the captain muttering imprecations, and 
Verbeck saying nothing at all. 

“He made asses of us!” the captain 
said finally. “Made asses of us, he 
did!” 

“Of me, let us say,” Roger Verbeck 
corrected. “I should have known 
enough to watch for something of the 
kind, since I have campaigned against 
The Black Star before.” 

“That fellow fooled me, all right. I 
thought he was ready to tell us every- 
thing. Where are we, Verbeck?” 

“In one of The Black Star’s traps, 


you may be sure,” Verbeck replied. 
“And what will happen to us now is 
more than I can guess.” 

Verbeck took out his electric torch 


and flashed it. They found that they 
were in a little room, not more than 
ten feet square, another of the under- 
ground rooms, they supposed. There 
was a table in it and a couple of cheap 
chairs. There seemed to be some sort 
of ventilation, for the air was not bad, 
though hot. 

The captain got out his flash light, 
too, and they searched around the 
room. If there was a door, they were 
unable to find it. There seemed to be 
neither entrance nor exit except the 
chute through which they had fallen. 

“And here we are, and here we re- 
main, I suppose, to await develop- 
ments,” Verbeck said. 

“How far did we fall, do you think?” 

‘Twenty or twenty-five feet, I should 


judge.” 


“Then we should be able to climb 
back up that chute, shouldn’t we?” the 
captain asked. 

“We can climb up until we come to 
the trap door, I suppose,” Verbeck re- 
plied. “And there we'll probably stop. 
The Black Star has a habit of building 
his traps well.” 

“Confound it, we can’t stay here like 
this!” the captain declared. “Let’s try 
to do something.” 

“What have you to suggest?” Ver- 
beck asked. 

“I’m going to crawl up that chute as 
far as the trap door, and see what hap- 
pens, if anything,” the captain de- 
clared. “That'll be better than sitting 
around here.” 

He went across the room to the chute 
through which they had dropped, 
flashed his electric torch into the mouth 
of it, and gave an expressive grunt of 
disgust. 

“What is it?’ Roger Verbeck asked. 

“Look!” Captain Jones exclaimed. 
“We can’t even crawl back up the 
chute.” 

Verbeck flashed his own electric 
torch and looked. He, too, gave a grunt 
of disgust. Across the chute, a few 
feet from the entrance to the room, was 
a network of steel. A glance told them 
that it had dropped into place as they 
had fallen, and that it was a part of 
the trap. They could not even crawl 
up the chute to the door above. They 
were trapped in the little room until 
such time as somebody saw fit to re- 
lease them. 

Roger Verbeck did not relish the sit- 
uation, did not like the look of things. 
Suppose the man who had been their 
prisoner simply forgot them through 
motives of self-protection or revenge? 
Were they to die of hunger and thirst 
in such a trap, shut up in a tiny room 
underground? 

In the room above the man who had 
been their prisoner stood silent for a 
time after the trap had been closed, 
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listening to the talk of the men in the 
hall outside. He did not expect to be 
interrupted for some little time. Those 
outside in the hall supposed that he was 
being questioned by Verbeck and the 
captain, and they would not interfere. 

He stripped off his black robe and 
tossed it into a corner of the room. 
Then he searched through the drawers 
of The Black Star’s desk as though 
looking for money or jewels, and 
growled when he found none. And 
then he hurried across the room and 
pressed a little button that really did 
cause a door to open. 

Out into a narrow, dark hallway he 
went, and through it to the end. There 
before him was a small window, but 
large enough to allow a man to crawl 
through it. The erstwhile prisoner 
opened the window cautiously, an inch 
at a time, careful to make no noise. 
Outside was the black night. 

Escape was the thing uppermost in 
his mind now. He crawled through 
the window and crouched in the dark- 
ness against the side of the house. For 
a time he waited, listening intently, 
knowing that he had foes all around 
the place, and trying to locate those 
nearest him, so he could evade them. 

Then he moved from the building, 
walking slowly, bent forward, realizing 
that a slight mistake would mean the 
difference between freedom and incar- 
ceration for years behind the stone 
walls of some prison. And suddenly a 
form rushed out of the darkness and 
upon him, he heard a shrill whistle, and 
it flashed through his mind that some 
officer had been watching him since he 
had crawled through the window. 

He fought like a cornered rat, but 
his fighting was useless. He was in 
the grip of his physical superior. Other 
policemen came running, and electric 
torches were flashed. The Black Star’s 
man was subdued and taken around to 
the front of the house, down the stairs, 
and to a lieutenant there. 


“We caught this man outside, lieu- 
tenant,” one of the officers reported. 
“He came from the house—crawled 
through a little window at the back.” 

“Why, this is the man we had be- 
fore, except that he has shed his black 
robe,” the lieutenant said. “He was in 
that room talking to Mr. Verbeck and 
the captain.” 

“And now he’s here!”” Muggs added. 

Muggs did not hesitate, then. Some- 
thing had happened to Verbeck and the 
captain, else this man would not be 
here, Muggs thought. He rushed to 
the door of the room and found that it 
had been locked on the inside. He 
hurled himself against it, but the door 
was strong and held. 

And now the lieutenant seemed 
aroused, too, seemed to realize that 
something must have happened. He 
called to some of his men, and they 
attacked the door furiously. It 
crashed in, and they sprawled into the 
Black Star’s private office. 

The office was empty, of course, as 
far as Verbeck and Captain Jones were 
concerned. 

“What did you do with them?” the 
lieutenant demanded, standing before 
the prisoner. 

“I’m not talkin’,” the man replied. 

“You'd better talk! You were in 
here with them, alone with them. If 
you have played one of your tricks 
again i 

“If I have, what are you going to do 
about it?” the prisoner wanted to know. 

The lieutenant grasped him by an 
arm. “You'd better talk, and make it 
quick,” he said. 

“And perhaps you’d better take it a 
little easy,” the prisoner replied. “I at- 
tended to Verbeck and your captain. I 
am the only man who knows were they 
are. And if I choose they’ll stay there 
and die of starvation. Now suppose 
we sit down and make a little deal.” 

“A deal with a crook like you?” the 
lieutenant said. “You may have done 
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something with them, but they are in 
the house somewhere, and we can find 
them.” 

He issued orders for a search and it 
began, led by a frantic Muggs who 
feared for Roger Verbeck’s safety. 
The search resulted in nothing. The 
lieutenant faced the prisoner again. 

“Going to tell what you know?” he 
demanded. 

“T’d be a fool to do that, wouldn’t I? 
ut I may make a little deal.” 

“What sort of a deal?” 

“You let The Princess go, give her 
time to get away safely, and then I'll 
show you where to find Verbeck and 
your captain. Otherwise, I’ll keep quiet 
—and I’d like to see any of you find 
them. And they’ll be gettin’ hungry 
and thirsty pretty quick, you know.” 

The prisoner had made the mistake 
of picturing the horrors through which 
Jones and Verbeck might be forced to 
go. It struck terror to the heart of 
Muggs. He saw his beloved Roger 
Verbeck dying in agony in some trap, 
gasping for breath, longing for a drink 
of water, for a morsel of food. 

There came a sudden roar from 
Muggs, and he hurled the lieutenant 
aside and sprang at the prisoner’s 
throat. He forced his man to his knees 
and began choking him. 

“T’ll make you talk. Do away with 
my boss, would you? I'll choke the 
truth out of you, you crook!” 

The lieutenant looked at them and 
then turned his back. He saw that 
Muggs was infuriateed, and he thought 
that perhaps violence would accomplish 
the object he desired. 

And Muggs did not delay an instant. 
He maintained a stream of talk, but he 
kept in action at the same time. He 
beat his man down to the floor, jerked 
him up and beat him down again. He 
rained cruel blows upon him, kicked at 
him, choked him. He had the prisoner 
soon crying for mercy. 

“Goin’ to talk now?’ 


, 


Muggs de- 


manded. 
they are?” 

Again he began the punishment, until 
the prisoner whimpered. 

“I—IT'll tell,” he gasped. 
you!” 

Muggs yanked the man to his feet, 
grasped him cruelly by the arm, forced 
him back against the wall. 

“Quick about it!” he cried. 
me to handle you some more?” 

“No—no! J’ll tell!” 

“Open your mouth and talk, then! 
Muggs ordered. 

The prisoner gasped for breath, tried 
to stand erect, and then stumbled to the 
wall and the little button there. He 
motioned for the lieutenant and the 
others to stand back. He touched the 
button, and the trap flew open, and the 
network of steel below it disappeared. 

“They’re down there!” the prisoner 
gasped. 

Muggs rushed to the edge of the trap. 

“Boss!” he called. 

“That you, Muggs?” came a weak 
voice from below. 

“It’s Muggs, boss. Can you get up? 
Want me to come down and help you?” 

“Keep the trap open, Muggs, and I 
think that we can get up all right,” Ver- 
beck replied. 

“T’ll keep the trap open, all right, if 
I have to prop it open with this crook’s 
body,” Mr. Muggs replied. 

Down in the chute an electric torch 
flashed. Those above could hear a man 
climbing, grunting because of the exer- 
tion. And then Roger Verbeck came 
into view, with Captain Jones close be- 
hind him, and the two were helped out 
and into the room. 


“Goin’ to show us where 


“Tl show 


“Want 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BLACK STAR’S THREAT. 


ITHIN a very few minutes, Ver- 
beck ascertained just what had 


occurred, and a single glance was 


enough thanks for Muggs. 





“But we haven’t found the other pris- 
oners,” Verbeck said. “And we must 
do that right away. They may be in 
danger. We heard Chief Somerset 
laugh before we broke igto the house, 
but we haven’t heard a sound since.” 

“Boss, does this bird know where 
they are?” Muggs aksed. 

“T believe that he does, Muggs.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Muggs, “suppose 
you let me get the information out of 
the gent. When it comes to gettin’ 
information out of him, I’m the boy to 
do it. Just turn your back a minute, 
boss, and I'll extract said information.” 

Verbeck grinned and turned his 
back, and Muggs reached the side of 
the prisoner in a couple of quick 
strides. The man cringed against the 
wall, having had quite enough. 

“You know where the big crook 
keeps them prisoners?” Muggs de- 
manded, his lower jaw shot out, a 
wicked gleam in his eyes. “If you do, 
take a little advice from me and make 
talk quick. I’m needin’ some more 
exercise, and I don’t know a better 
place to get it.” 

The man against the wall had a mo- 
ment of bravado and snarled. The 
snarl was all that Muggs needed. He 
launched himself forward again and 
hurled the man to his knees, and 
grasped him by the throat. But all 
fight was gone out of the prisoner. 
Muggs had thrown more terror into 
him than could the thought of years in 
prison. He indicated that he wished to 
speak. 

“What do I get if I show you?” he 
asked. 

“Tt’s what you'll get if you don’t,” 
Muggs replied. 

“I—I ought to get somethin’ for 
showin’ you.” 

“We'll talk about that later,” Muggs 
said. 

Verbeck and the captain refused to 
interfere. They did not care to parley 
with the prisoner after his treachery. 
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Muggs made a motion as though he in- 
tended to attack again, and once more 
the man cringed against the wall. 

“T’ll show you,” he gasped. 

With Muggs gripping one of his 
arms, and an officer a step behind him 
with a revolver held ready, the pris- 
oner led them into the narrow, dark 
hallway and along it. In a certain place 
he pressed another button, and a panel 
slid back, and before them was a heavy 
door, bolted and barred. 

“In there,” the man said. 

“Are you tryin’ to play another 
trick?” Muggs demanded. “If you do, 
you crook, it’ll be the last trick you'll 
ever play. I’m about fed up with you, 
you know. One more little false move, 
you highbinder, and you'll never come 
to trial!” 

“I—I’ll open it myself,” the prisoner 
gasped. 

He unfastened the bolts and let 
down the bars and threw the door open. 
They rushed into the big room. And 
there they found the prisoners, the most 
of them just recovering from the vapor 
poured into the room by The Black 
Star when the assault on the house had 
begun. 

The room was almost cleared of 
vapor now. One by one the prisoners 
recovered. There was a moment of ill- 
ness, and then they began a bable of 
talk. 

Sheriff Grogin, Wilkinsen, and the 
two captains in the cells howled for re- 
lease. As soon as they understood what 
had taken place, they were eager to be 
out, to join in the chase of the master 
crook. But getting them out was no 
easy job. Men were sent back to police 
headquarters for keys and tools. 

Verbeck, Chief Somerset and the 
mayor held a conference then and 
there. A guard was left around the old 
house, and the others went back to the 
drive and got into the automobiles, and 
drove back to the city. And through 
the city flashed the news—Roger Ver- 
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beck had found the headquarters of 
The Black Star and had released the 
master rogue’s prisoners. The Prin- 
tess and two of The Black Star’s men 
had been captured. But the master 
crook himself had escaped with the 
others who had happened to be in the 
headquarters at the time. 

There was a moment of joy because 
the prisoners had been released, and 
none had come to harm. And then 
came the afterthought that The Black 
Star was still at large and could con- 
tinue his campaign. The discovery of 
his headquarters meant nothing more 
than that he had been compelled to 
move to another, and in his other cam- 
paign The Black Star had had more 
headquarters than one, and had been 
ready to move at a moment’s notice. 

And his organization, the public sup- 
posed, had scarcely been disturbed. 
The Princess had been captured, and 
a couple of men, but that was not 
enough to wreck the master rogue’s 
plans. He would be heard from again, 
and soon, the people thought. 

But the Black Star communicated 
with nobody that night. At police head- 
quarters, plans were made to continue 
the warfare against him. The mayor 
was determined, now, to have the mas- 
ter crook behind bars and his organi- 
zation completely destroyed. 

Chief Somerset stepped into his old 
position, Sheriff Grogin prepared to 
join in the fight, and Roger Verbeck 
remained close beside the chief, to be 
present if a chance came to take the 
trail again. As for Muggs, he was 
eager for another fight of any sort 
whatever, so long as it was against The 
Black Star and his band, 

The following morning Chief Somer- 
set got a call on the telephone, and The 
Black Star’s-voice came to him over 
the wire when he replied. 

“Good morning, chief. I congratu- 
late you on your escape,” the master 
crook said. “Tell Roger Verbeck I 


congratualte him, too, on giving me a 
moment of fright.” 

“That’s one we put over on you, you 
crook,” the chief said. - 

“I have not discovered yet just how 
you did it.” 

“That letter you sent out to Verbeck 
had a hidden message in it,” the chief 
gloated. 

“Well, you did nothing more than 
cause me a trifle of annoyance. You 
released my prisoners, of course. But 
there are other ways to make the city 
pay me the million.” 

“You'll have a hard time collecting 
it,” the chief told him. ‘“We’ve got 
you on the run now, you crook.” 

“Because you have arrested three of 
my band?” The Black Star asked 
laughing over the wire. “Because you 
forced me to desert one headquarters 
and take to another? I think you will 
find, chief, that I am still master of the 
situation.” 

“I can’t see it.” 

“You'll be enlightened soon, my dear 
chief. And now I have a few orders to 
give you.” 

“You give me orders, you crook?” 

“Exactly and precisely, my dear 
chief. You caught The Princess, of 
course. And you are to let her go im- 
mediately, give her every chance to 
leave the city and go into hiding.” 

“Oh, certainly,” the chief sneered. 
“Any other little requests you’d like to 
make?” 

“That will be enough for the pres- 
ent.” 

“I am afraid that The Princess must 
remain in jail,” the chief said. “I’m 
not in the habit of ordering the release 
of a prisoner over whose head hangs 
an old indictment and a score or more 
new charges. The grand jury will be 
considering her case within twenty-four 
hours.” 

“That is your final answer 

“Tt is,” Chief Somerset said. 

“T'll reply to that through the news- 


> 
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papers,” The Black Star declared, “and 
we'll see what the public has to say 
about it. And you'd better tell the citi- 
zens’ committee to go ahead raising that 
million, for they'll be eager to pay it to 
me before many days have passed.” 

“When you have lost your prisoners? 
Who is to be ransomed ?” 

“We'll not call it ransom money now, 
since my prisoners are gone, but dam- 
ages, let us say.” 

“You've got a fine chance of getting 
a cent!” 

“Wait until you see the letter I am 
preparing for the newspapers, chief, 
and you may change your mind. I had 
an entire year to prepare for this, please 
remember, and I have more than one 
card left to play.” 

“You'll need a whole deck,” the chief 
said. 

The Black Star broke the connection 
without making a reply to that, and the 
chief told Verbeck and some of the 
others of the conversation. They did 
not feel at all enthusiastic. That The 
Black Star would commit some new 
atrocity, they did not doubt. And when 
he did make a new move, they wanted 
to be ready to take the trail. 

They waited in anxiety, too, for the 
newspapers to come out with The Black 
Star’s latest letter. The first paper to 
receive it sent a copy to the chief, and 
in his private office he and Verbeck and 
two of the captains looked it over. It 
read: 


The Princess must be released and allowed 
to leave the city, and not followed when she 
leaves. The committee must continue rais- 
ing the million, and the million must be paid. 

Until these things are done, I shall main- 
tain in the city a reign of terror of greater 


magnitude than that of a year ago. That 
is all. 73 2% 6 


“Well, it is short enough,” the chief 
said. 

“And to the point,” added Captain 
Wilkinsen. “And the fiend will do as 
he says, I suppose.” 


“And we'll have him fighting out in 
the open, at least,” put in Roger Ver- 
beck. ‘When he and his band are 
working like that, there is always a 
chance of getting on a hot trail.” 

“We're going after him hot,” de- 
clared the chief. “I’m issuing orders 
for the men to be as rough as they 
please. This pest must be exterminated. 
The town never can feel safe until he 
is. Even if he were to win out and get 
his million, do you suppose he’d leave 
the city alone thereafter? I’d not trust 
him to do it. As soon as he needed 
more money, or wanted a little excite- 
ment, he’d be at work again. And it 
would be easy for him to start, unless 
his band were scattered. The best way 
to scatter them is in cells at the big 
prison up the river.” 

“T agree with you,” Verbeck said. 

“And what will he do next?” Wil- 
kinsen asked. “That is the question.” 

“One not easy to answer,” the chief 
observed. “There are many things he 
might do. He will try to terrorize the 
city, of course, and frighten the people 
until they mgke up that million. That 
will be his object. And it must be ours 
to get him before he can frighten the 
people badly.” 

“Suppose he'll try to réscue The 
Princess?” Wilkinsen asked. 

“T’d not be surprised,” said Verbeck. 

“He'll have a job doing that,” the 
chief declared. “I have turned her 
over to Grogin, and she is in the county 
jail. And you make a little bet that she 
is well guarded. A rush trial for The 
Princess on the old indictment hang- 
ing over her will settle her case.” 

“They can’t rush it too much,” said 
Wilkinsen. “I'll feel better when she is 
in State’s prison, where it’ll take quite 
a few men to get her out.” 

“If we only could guess what the 
fiend will do first!” the chief ex- 
claimed. 

“If we could do that, we’d be ready 
for him,” said Verbeck. “It is my 
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opinion that he will not inform us, 
however. The Black Star, tt stands to 
reason, is a trifle wary now, after the 
loss of his prisoners and the raid on 
his headquarters. We can do nothing 
but wait until he sees fit to strike.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
ANOTHER BLOW. 


HERIFF GROGIN was like a bear 
with a sore paw. Since getting 
back to his office, he had read what the 
newspapers, particularly those op- 
posed to the political party he repre- 
sented, had to say about his abduction. 
According to the opposition papers, 
Sheriff Grogin was in his dotage, and 
always had been a man of little brains. 
To allow himself to be stolen from his 
own office, with half a score of deputies 
within easy reach was absurd, the paper 
said. 

But now Grogin was back in his of- 
fice and The Princess was in his charge. 
Grogin had seen her locked in a cell 
and had urged the matron to place a 
strong guard over her. To see The 
Princess tried and sentenced would be 
some salve for his wounded feelings. 

He, too, had been notified of The 
Black Star’s last letter, and he had his 
entire force of deputies ready to aid 
the police the moment the master crook 
struck. Like the chief of police the 
sheriff could not decide where The 
Black Star would strike. There were a 
thousand ways in which he could try 
to terrorize the city and force the pay- 
ment of the sum he was demanding. 

He remembered, too, how The Black 
Star had stood up to him as man to 
man and had defeated him in a fair 
fight. The sheriff admitted that it had 
been a fair fight, but that did not cause 
him to forget that he wanted revenge 
on the master rogue for the blow which 
had sent him crashing to the floor. 

Evening came, darkness fell, and 
throughout the city there was a nerv- 


ous tension. The police waited for an 
alarm, the sheriff’s force was ready, the 
fire department, fearing another con- 
flagration, was prepared for a hard 
battle. 

Across the street from the county 
jail, where The Princess was confined, 
was a small hall in which a minor mass 
meeting was being held to talk over 
The Black Star’s case. It was not un- 
natural, then, that no attention was paid 
to the crowd of men that gathered. 
The police, understanding the nature of 
the meeting, merely observed the ar- 
rivals and then went about their busi- 
ness. 

Now and then a man detached him- 
self from the crowd before the en- 
trance to the hall, as though he had de- 
cided that he did not care to attend the 
meeting. These men wandered around 
the block through the crowded streets, 
and finally slipped into the mouth of a 
dark alley that ran in the rear of the 
county jail. 

A patrolman or two, going through 
that alley to reach the other street, 
found themselves assailed and put out 
of the fight immediately. Two sheriff’s 
deputies, placed in the rear of the jail 
as an extra precaution, were cared for 
in a similar manner. 

At the proper hour a woman was 
taken into custody in front of the jail 
by a deputy sheriff. She was acting in 
a peculiar manner—a _ middle-aged 
woman dressed in poor clothing, behav- 
ing as though she were demended. 

The arresting deputy conducted her 
to the jail and turned her over to the 
matron, to be confined in a cell until 
a physician could make an examination. 
The matron was called to the lower 
floor to take charge of the prisoner. 

A signal flashed around the block, 
unseen save by the men supposed to 
observe it. In the alley two men raised 
a window in the basement of the jail, 
passed through an empty storeroom, 
came to a rear winding stairs that was 





used to conduct prisoners to a court 
room, unlocked the metal door at the 
bottom and went up the stairs quickly. 
Their shoes had been muffled, and they 
made no noise. 

They came to the third floor of the 
jail where the women’s quarters were 
located. There they unlocked another 
metal door and opened it a crack, 
peered out, and then slipped into a cor- 
ridor. It was apparent that each man 
had his orders and knew exactly what 
to do. 

The matron got out of the elevator 
with her prisoner and an assistant. 
Vapor pistols were discharged as the 
three turned a corner of the corridor 
after the elevator had descended. The 
matron and her assistant were ren- 
dered unconscious; the woman prisoner 
quickly took a sponge from her pocket 
and held it to her nostrils. 

And now the men who had invaded 
the jail acted quickly. They took the 
matron’s keys, hurried to the cells, and 


sought the one in which The Princess 


was confined. They threatened the 
other prisoners, promising dire things 
if they gave the alarm. 

The Princess was released and hur- 
ried through the corridor toward the 
stairs. The men followed, closing and 
locking the door after them. Down the 
stairs they hurried, and through the 
basement storeroom to the window that 
opened on the alley. 

Another signal was flashed at that 
instant, and a wagon drove into the 
alley from the street. It had the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary trash wagon 
used by the city’s sanitary department. 
In the darkness the wagon stopped for 
an instant. The Princess quickly 
slipped into a small space beneath a pile 
of trash and the wagon drove on. The 
men darted to the other end of the 
alley and left it as quickly as possible, 
one at a time so as to escape detection. 

Back in the county jail there was a 
sudden turmoil as some of the bolder 
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of the female prisoners, hoping for 
leniency from the court if they gave 
the alarm, shouted and shrieked that a 
prisoner was being rescued from the 
jail. 

The matron and her assistant were 
still unconscious, but the elevator boy, 
bringing in the doctor, heard the noise 
and sent an alarm to the floors below. 
Sheriff Grogin and his deputies as- 
cended as quickly as possible. 

They found the matron and her as- 
sistant unconscious. They found the 
prisoners shouting and screeching the 
news. And they found The Princess 
gone! 

“He’s rescued her already!” the sher- 
iff raved. “This will be the death of 
me! He’s taken her out of the jail 
right under our noses!” 

The trash wagon, innocent in appear- 
ance, had crossed the street and gone 
into another alley. There in the dark- 
ness a closed automobile was waiting. 
The Princess transferred from the 
wagon to the automobile, and it drove 
out to the street and darted up the 
avenue. The trash wagon went about 
its business of collecting trash, for it 
was a real trash wagon with the excep- 
tion of the fact that its driver belonged 
to The Black Star’s band. 

Through the city flashed news of 
what had been done, and the papers 
came out with extras telling the public 
of the affair. It served to start the 
campaign of terror anew. If The Black 
Star could rescue a woman from the 
county jail, what might he not do? 

What he might do was the chief 
anxiety of Chief Somerset, Verbeck, 
and others at police headquarters. 

“That ass of a Grogin!” the chief 
exclaimed. “Can’t he hang on to a 
prisoner a few minutes when he gets 
one? I’m sorry now that I didn’t keep 
her in the detention jail, but I thought 
the county jail would be safer. Safer!” 

Nine o’clock came and nothing more 
had been heard from The Black Star. 
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At police headquarters reserves were 
held ready. Verbeck and the chief 
hoped only that there would be a trail 
to follow. 

At ten o'clock a telephone message 
came from the master rogue, and the 
chief growled as he answered. 

“This way of telephoning you is very 
convenient, chief,’ The Black Star said. 
“You are not wasting time trying to 
trace the calls, are you?” 

“IT am not.” 

“That is wise. I can tap a wire ina 
dozen places, chief. I suppose you 
know that The Princess has been res- 
cued?” 

“T- Gb, 

“And I am going to rescue those two 
men of mine you have in the detention 
jail, too. But that can wait until later. 
To-night, I have something more im- 
portant to do.” 

“Oh, have you?” the chief asked. 

“Rather sarcastic, aren’t you, chief? 
And I am going to do you a favor, too. 
I called up to tell you my next move.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“The new city bridge across the river 
will be destroyed at midnight, chief.” 

“You devil!” 

“And since I am not eager to have 
anybody hurt, let me advise you to send 
men to see that the bridge is cleared. 
I am warning you, and if anybody is 
on the bridge at midnight and is in- 
jured, I'll not count it my fault. I have 
warned the newspapers, also.” 

The connection was broken before 
the chief could make a reply. He 
whirled and told Verbeck and Wilkin- 
sen what had been said. 

The next instant police headquarters 
was a scene of excitement. There was 
a chance that The Black Star might be 
leading them astray, but they did not 
dare ignore his warning. 

Reserves were rushed to the big new 
bridge, the pride of the city, which had 
been opened to traffic less than three 
months before. It was closed immedi- 


ately, and a strong force of officers 
placed at either end. River traffic was 
warned away. 

The newspapers came out with the 
story of this last threat of The Black 
Star. Crowds of the curious began 
gathering at either end of the bridge. 
Frantic merchants who had establish- 
ments near the bridge ends began re- 
moving the most valuable parts of their 
stocks. 

Every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent the loss of human life if The 
Black Star struck as he had promised. 
Below and above the bridge police tugs 
and fireboats patrolled the river, to 
keep other craft out of the danger zone, 
and to watch for The Black Star’s men 
if they tried to approach the bridge in 
that manner. 

Slowly the hour approached. The 
police were fighting to keep the crowds 
as far away as possible. The nervous 
tension grew with every moment. 

Eleven-thirty came, eleven forty-five. 
And now the crowds waited breath- 
legsly, half afraid, half curious. On 
the great bridge there was not a single 
human being. The street cars that 
crossed it had been stopped. The gi- 
gantic structure was absolutely empty 
for the first time since it had been 
opened. 

In the distance a clock began strik- 
ing the hour of midnight. But none in 
the great crowd heard a stroke beyond 
the second. In the middle of the river 
a giant fountain of water sprang into 
life. The same thing happened 
against two more piers of the bridge. 
There was a flash of flame, a dull roar 
that rose and spread, a cloud of smoke 
and pungent gas. 

Shrieks and cries came from the 
throats of the throng on either shore. 
The smoke and gas cleared away. The 
fireboats played their searchlights up 
and down the river. 

The great center span of the bridge 
was a mass of twisted steel. The three 
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great piers were nothing but débris. 
The Black Star had done as he had 
threatened. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LAST BLOW. 


ITHIN an hour after the destruc- 
tion of the new bridge another 
letter from The Black Star was de- 
livered to the office of a prominent 
morning newspaper. And a few min- 
utes later extra editions were sent on 
the streets, and the terrified throngs 
read what the master rogue had to say. 
The Black Star had written with the 
little rubber stamps: 

I have shown by the destruction of the 
bridge that I mean what I have been saying. 
The bridge was destroyed by the touch of a 
finger to an electric button. It was mined 
several months ago, when I was making my 
preparations for this campaign. What other 
preparations were made at the same time is 


something for thé public to think about. 
* * ek KOK 


The master rogue could have written 


nothing that would have terrified the 


people more. If he had had the bridge 
mined for months, prepared for instant 
destruction by the touch of a finger on 
a button, what else might he not have 
done? 

Back at police headquarters after the 
destruction of the bridge, Verbeck held 
a conference with Chief Somerset and 
Mayor Redner. It was the same old 
story—the mayor insisting that The 
Black Star be caught immediately, and 
the chief fuming because the mayor 
was unreasonable. 

While they were talking The Black 
Star spoke again over the tapped wire. 
“Chief, there was nobody hurt?” 

“I think not, you crook.” 

“Hard words, eh, chief? However, 
I am glad that there was nobody in- 
jured. I just wanted to give a denion- 
stration. And for your private infor- 
mation, chief, I will say that I am go- 
ing ahead with my plans now. I am 
going to deliver blow after blow until 


‘the people of the city come to their 


senses and learn that they must make 
up that purse for me.” 

“Going ahead with your plans, are 
you?” the chief said. “And what are 
you going to do next?” 

“Sorry, but I do not feel inclined to 
tell you that,” The Black Star replied. 
“We shall have the element of sur- 
prise in my future operations. It is 
not that I am afraid of being caught. 
I simply want to shock the town as 
much as posisble.” 

Before the chief could speak again 
the connection was broken. Somerset 
reported the conversation to Verbeck 
and the mayor, telling them everything 
that The Black Star had said. 

“The fiend must be stopped!” the 
mayor said. “Are we to let him con- 
tinue his work of destruction? What 
do you suppose he will do next?” 

“That is hard to tell,” Verbeck re- 
plied. “He can strike in any part of 
the city, almost. As he wrote to the 
papers, he probably has planned sev- 
eral things like the destruction of the 
bridge.” 

“Then the city is at his mercy,” de- 
clared the mayor. “Is there nothing at 
all that we can do?” 

“What can we do?” Chief Somerset 
asked. “We raided his headquarters— 
I mean Verbeck did while I was a pris- 
oner. And we capture an important 
member of his band, and the sheriff 
lets The Black Star’s men take her out 
of the county jail right under his nose. 
We don’t know how many men the 
crook has in his command, or how 
many women. Some of our friends 
may be in his organization, you know. 
What can we do unless we get our 
hands on him and stop his work?” 

“We must end this,” the mayor de- 
clared. “Unless he can be caught 
within twenty-four hours I shall recom- 
mend that the amount he demands be 
raised and paid.” 

Verbeck and Muggs slept at the for- 
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mer’s club that night, ready to take the 
trail the moment an alarm came. But 
no alarm came. The Black Star had 
done enough for the present, it seemed. 

On the following day there was noth- 
ing heard from the master crook. 
Rumors flooded the police head- 
quarters, and officers were kept busy 
investigating them, but nothing came 
of it. 

“He simply went to another head- 
quarters and continued his work,” the 
chief declared. “Except that he lost 
his prisoners, we are exactly where we 
were when this thing started.” 

The day passed without The Black 
Star making a move as far as the police 
knew. But the city was sick with ap- 
prehension. The people were afraid 
of what the master rogue might do 
next. They looked at the ruins of the 
bridge and shuddered. Suppose The 
Black Star, in his anger, did something 
like that again, and neglected to warn 
people to stay away from the scene? 

Night came, and crowds of people 
thronged the streets of the downtown 
district, expecting a new atrocity, won- 
dering where the next blow would fall, 
and what would be the nature of it. 

Police reserves were being held in 
readiness, and Verbeck’s big roadster 
was at the curb before headquarters, 
with Muggs ready behind the wheel. 
Notices had been posted of huge re- 
wards offered by civic organizations for 
The Black Star’s capture. It was hoped 
by some that these offers might induce 
some member of the master criminal’s 
band to turn against him, betray him 
into the hands of the authorities and 
so end the reign of terror. 

At ten o’clock began the night of 
terror that the city never forgot after- 
ward. , 

In half a dozen sections of the city 
fires broke out, and in each case it 
was known to be the work of The Black 
Star. The busy and hard-worked fire 
department was frantic. Scarcely a 
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piece of apparatus in the city was idle. 
None of the fires spread to an alarm- 
ing extent, but the property loss in each 
case was large, The Black Star having 
picked buildings where great damage 
could be done by smoke and water as 
well as by fire. 

Down in the great railroad yards the 
switching signals suddenly went wrong 
for no apparent reason, resulting in 
half a dozen minor wrecks, and delay- 
ing the arrival and departure of pas- 
senger trains, and The Black Star and 
his men were known to be responsible 
for that. 

The newspapers issued extras every 
hour, and an infuriated populace read 
of new disasters at intervals, as they 
would have read of the innings of a 
baseball game or the rounds of a prize 
fight. The terror of the people was 
increasing. 

Except in certain quarters there was 
no concerted move to compromise with 
The Black Star, or to raise the great 
sum he had demanded. He had done 
nothing yet to strike at the people as 
a whole. He had hit rich men, and 
had struck at the city’s pride, but the 
man on the street had not received a 
personal thrill of fear for himself and 
those dear to him. 

But, an hour before daylight, The 
Black Star, probably realizing this, de- 
livered his great blow. He sent more 
letters to the newspapers and one to 
Chief Somerset. They read: 

Everybody is warned not to use city water 
after seven o’clock this morning. 

That was all, but it was more than 
enough. What those words meant 
exactly, the people did not know, but 
they could guess. That the water sup- 
ply of the city would be poisoned they 
did not doubt. 

And then the man on the street knew 
what terror meant. It was as though a 
great city suddenly found itself with- 
out water. It did no good for experts 
to declare that the water was pure. 
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There was a possibility that it was pure, 
but the people did not know. 

And the people learned, then, what a 
water supply means to a big city. They 
were forced to go to the river for water 
and boil it before using it. Business 
was disrupted. Mothers feared for 
their children. The people became 
frantic. 

Mass meetings were held every hour, 
and demands made upon the authori- 
ties. And the helpless officials could 
do nothing but throw up their hands. 
The mayor, the chief of police, Roger 
Verbeck, the sheriff, thought in vain for 
some solution. 

And then a committee of reputable 
citizens declared that there was noth- 
ing to do except raise the money that 
The Black Star demanded, and buy him 
off. It would be better to do that, they 
pointed out, than to let the reign of 
terror continue for a week or so, and 
the city’s business be ruined beyond re- 
pair. 

“Let them raise the coin,” the chief 
said to Roger Verbeck. “Let them get 
it ready. The point I want to make is 
this—The Black Star will have to col- 
lect it in some manner.” 

“And when he tries to get it——’ 
Verbeck intimated. 

“Exactly!” said Chief Somerset. 


, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
VERBECK PLANS A TRIP. 


HE committee was not long in ap- 
pointing sub-committees and ar- 
ranging for gathering the money. At 
the chief’s hint that there was a possi- 
bility of capturing The Balck Star 
when he tried to get away with the 
fortune, and of the money being re- 
paid, plans were made to keep an ac- 
curate record of all donors. 

The city council voted an appropria- 
tion, the chamber of commerce did the 
same, wealthy individuals made con- 
tributions, and then began the task of 
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collecting the bulk of the sum from the ~ 
citizens. 

Now that an effort was being made 
in that direction, The Black Star held 
his hand. He kept up his telephone 
conversations with the chief and Ver- 
beck, asked a multitude of questions 
concerning the work of gathering the 
funds, and always closed his conversa- 
tion with a sarcastic laugh that caused 
Chief Somerset to grind his teeth and 
Roger Verbeck to flush. 

“Boss, it makes me crazy,” Muggs 
said to Verbeck. “Think of this big 
crook holding up the town and gettin’ 
away with it. We’re goin’ to nab him 
when he tries to collect, ain’t we?” 

“We're going to try, Muggs.” 

“A million in gold weighs somethin’, 
boss.” 

“Tt certainly does, Muggs, and how 
he expects to get away with it, is more 
than we know. He'll dictate terms of 
delivery, I suppose.” 

“T’'ll do some dictatin’ if I ever get 
my hands on him,” Muggs declared. 

In three days the bulk of the sum 
had been collected, and banks and 
trust companies were persuaded to 
change it into gold coin. The coins 
were placed in bags and held at police 
headquarters under a heavy guard. 
And then the announcement was made 
through the newspapers that the 
amount had been reached, and that it 
was for The Black Star to say how it 
would be delivered. 

The Black Star called Chief Somer- 
set over the tapped wire, had the chief 
get a stenographer on an extension tele- 
phone, and issued his orders, the 
stenographer copying them so_ that 
there would be no mistake. 

“At midnight to-night the money is 
to be taken in a van, under heavy guard, 
to the upper city bridge across the 
river. 

“The bridge will be closed to traffic 
and a police guard put at each end. 

“As many men as are necessary will 
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go to the middle of the bridge and 
unload the bags of coin. 

“The bags will be piaced on heavy 
tarpaulins, the tarpaulins folded over, 
and one huge bundle made of the 
whole. 

“This bundle will be lowered by 
block and tackle to within four feet of 
the surface of the river, and left there. 

“The men then will leave the bridge, 
and the bridge will be kept closed until 
after I have obtained the money, which 
will be in a very short time after it is 
lowered to the water.” 

Verbeck and the chief digested those 
instructions and then went to a confer- 
ence with Sheriff Grogin and the 
mayor. 

“Why, how can the crook get away 
with it?’ the mayor wanted to know. 
“If he comes down the river in a boat, 
no matter how fast the boat “ 

“If he does, we'll get him,” the chief 
declared. 

“Get him? You must get him!” the 
mayor declared. “You must capture 
him and get back that money. Every 
cent of it must be returned to those 
who contributed it. The fair name of 
the city is at stake.” 

Verbeck and the chief spent the en- 
tire afternoon making their plans. Now 
that The Black Star was to appear at 
a certain place at a certain time, they 
had some hope. 

Arrangements were made to have 
police officers in plain clothes on both 
banks of the river, in the warehouses, 
on the docks, at every point of vantage 
where there was a possibility of putting 
hands on The Black Star. 

The general public was informed 
merely that the money was to be paid 
that night. Chief Somerset did not 
care to give out the details, for he 
wanted no throng of the curious near 
the bridge, in case there was a battle. 

Fifteen minutes before midnight a 
van carried the money through the city, 
police automobiles ahead and following,. 


and the van itself under a heavy police 
guard. 

It reached the bridge and drove out 
to the middle. The bags of coin were 
arranged as The Black Star had di- 
rected, and the big bundle lowered to 
within four feet of the surface of the 
water. And then the police left the 
bridge and watched from either shore. 

Hundreds of pairs of eyes were 
watching that bundle of money hang- 
ing over the water. There was light 
enough from the bridge so that it could 
be plainly seen. At one end of the 
bridge was a tug, and on the tug a 
powerful search light ready to be 
turned on the spot the moment there 
was a movement there. Scores of of- 
ficers held revolvers in their hands, 
ready to use them instantly when The 
Black Star or any of his men made 
their appearance. 

“How does he expect to get it?” the 
chief asked Verbeck. “He wanted it 
a few feet above the water. That 
means he is coming after it with a 
boat, doesn’t it?” 

Verbeck did not reply. 


Knowing 
The Black Star as he did, Verbeck ex- 


pected something new. Muggs stand- 
ing beside him was growling like an 
angry watchdog. 

And so they waited for five minutes, 
ten—a quarter of an hour. Then the 
surface of the water at one side of the 
bundle of money was broken. What 
looked to be a gigantic pair of shears 
came up. One snip the great shears 
gave, and the rope that held the bundle 
was severed, and the bundle fell with a 
splash into the stream. 

And now a hail of bullets was di- 
rected toward the spot, and the search 
lights played upon it. But nobody was 
seen, nothing more was heard. Tugs 
rushed to the spot, and began grappling, 
but there was nothing on the floor of 
the river. 

“Got it!” the chief said in disgust. 
“But how did he do it? That is what 
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I want to know. With all of us stand- 
ing here waiting and watching for him, 
he gets away with it!” 

“How did he do it? How could he 
do it?” the mayor demanded. 

There seemed to be no answer then. 
But there was an answer a few hours 
later. Into police headquarters stormed 
the commanding officer of a foreign 
submarine that had been in the river 
on an official visit. His story was sim- 
ple. 

Men dressed in black gowns and 
wearing black hoods over their heads 
had seized the submarine while most 
of her crew were enjoying shore leave. 

These men had subdued crew and 
officers, and then had taken charge of 
the craft themselves. The command- 
ing officer had not been rendered un- 
conscious, and he saw everything that 
took place. 

The submarine was submerged, and 
ran slowly down the river. At the 
bridge it was stopped. The great shears 
were used, and the bundle of coin 
dropped to the submarine’s deck. And 
then the boat was driven on down the 
river and out toward the open sea. 

At a certain place the submarine was 
driven to the surface. There she was 
met by a powerful launch. The bundle 
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of money was transferred to the 
launch. The Black Star himself 
thanked the commander of the sub- 
marine for the use of his boat, got into 
the launch with his men, and went 
away, leaving the submarine rolling in 
the sea, the commanding officer waiting 
’ for his men to regain consciousness and 
help take the craft back to her moor- 
ings. 

Chief Somerset threw up his hands 
when he heard that story. And then he 
turned to his desk and wrote his resig- 
nation. 

“I’m beating the mayor to it,” he said 
to Verbeck. “I can resign, but what 
can you do?” 

“T can take a long trip,” Verbeck 
said. “I haven’t been to Europe for a 
few years, and I want to see the sights 
over there again. We'll go home, 
Muggs, and you can start packing 
while I telephone for reservations. 
We're going to take the first decent 
boat. A little trip to Europe will be 
good for our nerves.” 

“And maybe we’ll meet the big crook 
over there, boss,” Muggs said. “And, 
if we do——” 

“Let us have silence, Muggs,” Ver- 
beck said. “I have a headache al- 
ready.” 


END. 


HOSPITAL INSTALLS FOOTPRINT SYSTEM OF 
IDENTIFICATION 


N the recommendation of D. T. Odell, chief of police of Derby, Connecti- 
cut, the Griffin Hospital adopted a system of identifying infants by their 


footprints. 
feet of the babies in the hospital. 


As soon after birth as possible impressions will be made of the 
The reason that footprints are taken in- 


stead of finger prints is that it has been found impossible to get clear impres- 
sions of the constantly moving fingers of infants. 
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Fo wste Would that we could persuade the publishers of this magazine, 
who, in their great wisdom, see fit to pay us real money for editing it, 
to print that word in letters of gold. Not with gold type, mind you, but 

in B: of gold in each and every one of the five million copies of this issue 
which will be distributed throughout the length, breadth, and circumference of 
the world. 

You think that you know what’s coming, that we’re going to tell you our 
Missing Department has found a man, living in great peace and contentment, 
who has not been heard of or from by friends or relatives for five hundred years, 
But you’re wrong, ’way wrong. It’s nothing easy like that that we have found— 
This announcement is so important we must start a new paragraph with it: 

We have found—not a man who never has, does, or will tell a lie—no, no, 
we wouldn’t pull a raw one like that on you—but we have found a man who 
says it is not only right, but best to tell the truth, first, last, and at all times. 
You will note, however, that he says we can print his letter if we use his initials. 
Lands-sakes-o’ Goshen, Agnes, is he ashamed of it? We hope not, really we 
do. So let’s say it’s just his gentle, modest nature which makes him shrink 
from publicity in taking a stand alone, against the seven billion other readers— 
we think those are the correct circulation figures—of this magazine. 

Here is the letter, and we wish that it, too, could be printed in gold, with 
all the punctuation marks done in the most precious of precious stones. 


“Epitor, DetecTIVE Story MAGAZINE, Dear Sir: Mr. Landon claims there 
would be fewer divorces, fewer suicides, and the lunatic asylums would soon be 
emptied if people stopped worrying about the truth. And yoy say you can’t 
find a reader who will say it is always right and best to tell the truth. 

“Now I claim that the truth will at all times stand ahead of a lie, no mat- 
ter in what shape or form you may use it. J say it is always right and best to 
tell the truth. 

“T¢ I told my wife a lie and tried to make her believe it, as soon as she 
found me out I would lose her confidence in me forever. I could never re- 
move the doubt she had in me, just for one little lie. If you are a witness in 
court you take your oath to tell the truth, all the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Should you lie under oath, you would be punished. 

“You never see @ prosperous ‘business man a liar; he thinks too much of 
himself to lie. It is only those of the lower type of humanity that do so. You 
can’t watch a liar, whereas you can a thief. 

“Now, Mr. Editor, you can publish this letter at any time if you use my 
initials. You can enlarge on it to suit yourself, too. 

“Yours respectfully, a es Oe 


We would be mighty glad to “enlarge” on your letter, brother, but when 
we get enlarging—well, we don’t mean to, honestly we don’t, but—well, the other 
fourteen billion readers will understand. 


Seeing as how we are dealing in nothing but the absolute truth in this Chat, 
we take pleasure in telling you that the next issue of Detective Story Maca- 
ZINE is the finest of any magazine that has ever been published—the issue 
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following the next being even better. You will feel, after reading the 
next issue, that you have obtained five dollars’ worth for fifteen cents, and if 
the whole twenty billion of you were only honest, there would be coming to us 
3ut what’s the use? All we can see heading our way is $4.85 And what 
can even a poor editor do with four dollars and eight-five cents? Then keep 
it, S. E. R., keep it. You deserve it. We don’t! 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed, 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


VANDELLA.—My, there seems to be a lot of you girls of curious ancestry 
writing to me lately! I have said recently that I’m a sort of “yella dawg” my- 
self. But, aside from this, I don’t believe that odd mixtures of blood are the 
fearful things that some so-called scientific writers have declared. We can do 
with ourselves what we will. Ancestry may give us our blood and our bones 
and push up our cheek bones and slant our eyes, but it has nothing whatever 
to do with our goodness or our badness. I declare that the head hunter in 
the wilds of Borneo and the small-handed and small-footed gentleman who is 
the result of China’s twenty-thousand-year-old culture have only superficial dif- 
ferences. Your handwriting shows a curious influence, still left from the Orient, 
but it is expressive of our most Western qualities—frankness and a sense of 
humor. I approve your ambition. You have real business ability. 
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E. O. F.—I hate to disturb the plans of any lad at school, but I really can’t 
let this decision of yours rest without a word of dissent. A mining engineer! 
Why, my dear boy, you'll hate the work, and you'll not do well at it. You 
haven’t the mind at all. 


ini a . ha 
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But let me tell you that I know a branch of science which would win from 
you entire enthusiasm, and for which you are especially fitted. Every hear of 
archeology? Know that you can train for it? Know that archeology expe- 
ditions are sent all over the world? Know that your instinct for languages and 
your power of careful and minute observation—very unusually developed for 
your age—are at a premium in such work? Ask your teachers about this. I 
will guarantee that as soon as you begin delving into the work you will give a 
shout of joy and vote L. R. and graphology a decided success! 


O’ConneEL.—Your “t” bar shows the kind of aggressive and dominant will 
which belongs to your race; you have a real Irish personality, too, as is shown 
by that flowing and half-humorous signature. You are ardent, a bit incon- 
stant, and too fond of pleasure, yet are a true friend and a person of faithful- 
ness in so far as your given word is concerned. I’m afraid that you are not very 
industrious, and that your talents are little cultivated. You are witty, proud, 
and have th’ divil of a timper! 





SEARGENT SimMs.—Winning the affection and friendship of people is not 
always an easy task. Sometimes we can’t, no matter how we try. So far as 
you are concerned, you have a patient, kindly disposition, fair ambition, some 
courage, enough wit to make your tongue smooth, and efficiency enough to rule - 
your men and to rise to higher ranks—IF you get over that sulking, pouting, 
unhappy humor of yours. This question of disposition and of temper is one 
which, more than any other concerns our success in life. In your position per- 
sonality is of prime importance. Try to show good fellowship to your men; 
try to be at ease with yourself. If you are you will be at ease with others. 
You possess a logical, practical mind which should be of great help to you in 
this matter. 


E. N. S.—Your writing expresses moderation and gentleness with too great 
sensitiveness as the fault. Conscientiousness not only is pronounced, but runs 
into downright fanaticism. Try to look at the problems of your life with some 
sense of humor; try to be more simple and unaffected in your judgments, your 
attitude toward people, your ideals, and your actions. You are too prim, too 
self-conscious. Remember that none of us can regulate the conduct of others. 
Officers of the law may do it, to a certain extent, but outside of certain hard 
and fast rules of right and wrong, what we most need is to let each other 
politely alone. 


Mitiir.—Your handwriting shows me that you would be an interesting 
and worth-while person, Millie, if you were not so ignorant. How in the world 
can you tell me that you have “finished high,” when you can’t spell the simplest 
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word in your letter to me? Your handwriting shows that with you imagina- 
tion and impulsiveness are running riot. You need to slow down mentally and 
emotionally. You need to take a firm grip of yourself and bring the vehicle 
to a sober walk while you take stock of your surroundings. In plain language, 
Millie, you are an excitable, silly, and emotional young girl, who needs all kinds 
of training and discipline. Remember that this is rather a hard old world for 
people who are not efficient in some form or another. Try to look around and 
see what you can really DO. Never mind all this about your feelings and how 
wonderful your emotions are; that won’t butter any bread, my dear. Your 
handwriting shows me that you have an instinctive love of beauty. If you will 
go to a technical school where designing is taught I think that you will find 
something worth your attention. 


Avpany, N. Y., X.—Your handwriting expresses normal reactions to emo- 
tion and to ambition. No, I don’t find a thing unusual about you. What gave 
you the idea that you are abnormal? You are one of the most sensible and well- 
balanced folks that I have had to “read” for quite a while. Somebody whose 
opinion you must respect must have been talking to you, and that somebody must 
either be a nut or be trying to influence you, not for good, in some way or other. 
Whatever it is, throw off the influence and just turn your attention to your 
profession, for which you are well fitted. You have an affectionate rather jeal- 
ous, and very sincere disposition. 





B. W. L.—The specimen which you inclose shows me that the writer is 
unreasonably jealous. However, I strongly suspect you of giving him good 
ground for his jealousy, for you are flirtatious, vain, and “flighty.” Best thing 
you can do is to see how good a housekeeper you can be, and so put your hus- 
band out of his misery. You know, just as well as if you had not said the 
contrary to me, that you are not constant by nature, and that any man who flat- 
ters you can win your confidence. I grant that your husband is of an “un- 
certain” temper, as the expression is, but, are you helping him to better it? 
Just between us, I, who do not know you, not even where you live, will tell 
you that you are skating perilously on the edge of disaster, and that, if you 
have any wisdom left, you will make hasty back tracks to safety. You try 
even a movement in that direction and see how your husband will come to meet 
you, and how your differences will disappear. 


Futton Market.—Any man who wants to be “a gentleman and a scholar” 
may be one. What his occupation is makes not the slightest difference, The 
fact that you sell fish need not interfere with your enjoyment of Horace and 
Vergil. If your home is a furnished room there is nothing to prevent you 
from buying Navaho blankets, water colors, and a fine lamp with which to 
adorn it. You can take those things with you any time. And, since you have 
money, why not go to some of the lectures at the American Museum of Natural 
History? You will find them right in line with your special interests. What's 
to prevent your joining some of the naturalists’ clubs? Plenty of them in New 
York City. In a word, why vegetate between your fish stall and your furnished 
room, when there are boon companions, good talk, and new worlds, for the 
finding? NHindered by your calling? Oh, nonsense! Do you know that one 
of our younger and very promising painters is a janitor, and is keeping right on 
with his “calling” because his painting won’t support his family? And _ there’s 
the young sculptor who sells vegetables from a pushcart for some hours a day, 
so that he can pay for his studio and an occasional meal. The old, stupid lines 
have been largely wiped out. You are what you can prove yourself to be. 
Your writing shows the naturally scholarly bent of your mind, and I hope that 
you will give it air. 
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There follows Lesson XXXII of the series, “How to Read Character in 
Handwriting.” It is a general discussion of capital letters. 


Generally speaking, capitals can tell us more of their writers than small 
letters. The small letter is small, and, if the writing is small, is reduced to 
little more than two tiny strokes of the pen, whereas the capital, being larger, 
lends itself to sharper individualization. Also, the forms of capitals are less 
rigid. 

Of one thing we can be sure, no matter what other matters we may learn 
from a specimen: overornamented capitals will always show us an ostentatious 
nature and a vulgar mind. Many a really fine specimen of writing, so far as 
its character content is concerned, instantly falls into the sinister side when 
its capitals come to be considered. 

Very awkward, unformed capitals show that the writer is not yet mature. 
This does nat have anything to do with the writer’s age, of course, though 
capitals remain awkward for some time after the youthful writer has more or 
less mastered the small letters. 

Extra large capitals, out of all proportion to the small letters, show pride. 
Whether this pride is of the piffling variety, or is akin to noble sentiments, can 
be determined only by a careful analysis of the specimen as a whole. The large 
capital, however, is never used by the meek and lowly; of that much you may 
be sure. 

Abnormally small capitals, on the other hand, are to be viewed with sus- 
picion. They may mean meekness to an unwholesome degree, but they may 
mean, also, pride and vanity which masquerades as humility—the most dis- 
agreeable kind of pride. Very prim, smug-looking small letters, the looped 
“t” bar, great precision in punctuation, and upward-flung ending strokes, if 
added to very small capitals, give the secret away. The writer is vain and 
conceited and sly about it. 

Very severe capitals, reduced to their elemental forms, and yet contriving 
to be beautiful, are evidences of a love of form and line in the writer. Cos- 
tumers, designers, architects, and sculptors use this form of capital. On the 
other hand, both singers and painters use the rounded, flowing capital, this 
type of letter corresponding to the more emotional love of color and sound; 
beautiful, but intellectually inferior to the love of line. 

Literary talent shows far more in the small letter than in the capital. The 
literary man or woman, using small letters of real distinction, is apt to have 
a small and unostentatious capital. This is produced, I believe, by the nature 
of the work, which must concern itself so greatly with minute detail. The 
capital shows so little of literary talent also because of the fact that capitals do 
not seem to express purely mental traits. 








‘ EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


.M. M. I.—You are misinformed. There is no country in the world which 
now uses the canon law, but a great many of the common laws of England, 
Scotland, France, and the United States are based on it. Until recent times 
its importance in Italy and Germany was really very great. In France it was 
in active operation until 1790. 

All law is based on custom, in the beginning, and secondly, upon succeed- 
ing formations of laws by succeeding civilizations. 

The canon law was originally a church law. Having received its ultimate 
and fixed form about the twelfth century, and having continued in active use 
in some important countries to within a few generations of our own, it is natural 
that traces of it should be found all through our laws, just as Roman law may. 
In fact, many of our laws concerning marriage and marriage property and in- 
heritance of property still are based wholly upon the canon law. Usury, in- 
terest, and penalties for extortion are largely canonical. The observance of 
Sunday is wholly canonical, but is steadily being more and more incorporated 
and enforced in our laws and practice. 

Whoever informed you that the canon law as a whole is still in force any- 
where in the world, was entirely at fault. 

Most of the canon law, before eleven hundred, A. D. was unwritten, ex- 
cept in odds and ends of places, but it was thoroughly understood by the priests, 
who were also civil and religious magistrates. The various books in which it 
was embodied were just these unwritten laws finally reduced to writing. 

You are quite right. The inconsistencies of our present laws are due 
to just such facts as these that I have discussed here. It is really a matter 
of shreds and patches from past generations, 


{SAAR NS2ET PUERCO APROPOS 
The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


FOUR SMALL BUSINESSES. IV.—Raising Mushrooms 
O F all the edibles on the market to-day, mushrooms are about the scarcest. 





They retail for from one dollar to two dollars a pound, and are hard 

to get. 
The time has gone by when mushrooms were looked upon as a luxury. 
They possess nutritive qualities and by the thrifty housewife are often used in 
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place of meat, while hotels and those who set a fine table find them almost 
indispensable. 

I do not recommend any one in the country to raise mushrooms, because, 
to sell them, it is necessary to ship to a middleman, and that precludes the 
possibility of doing the work at all for the “small business” person. But in 
all towns where there is a fair amount of wealth, and in all environs of large 
cities, the opportunities for success with this simple project are great. 

For the person who is not a grower of mushrooms on a large commercial 
scale the one necessary thing is to sell the product directly to the consumer, 
Hotels and wealthy families, upon receipt of a plain card, making the announce- 
ment, will usually be prompt to inquire and offer to buy. The card might be 
something like this: 











JOHN SMITH 


Fine mushrooms, direct from ME to YOU, at market prices. 
Why pay for this fragile product of nature’s most wonderful chemistry 
when it is old and unsavory? 


My Motto: ONE HOUR BETWEEN PICKING AND COOKING. 





























One of the largest dealers in mushroom spawn figured out with me that 
his product, at one dollar a pound, would bring sixty per cent profit to a small 
mushroom grower. 

A great many persons imagine that it is very difficult to grow mushrooms. 
On the contrary, it is one of the easiest things imaginable. You choose an 
old shed, with a good circulation of air, or a cellar not absolutely dark. You 
make shallow beds of good earth and manure, prepared according to the very 
clear directions which come with the spawn. You keep a fairly even tempera- 
ture and water, as directed, and you can pick your mushrooms with far more 
certainty than you can dig your potatoes, and with far less difficulty as to labor 
or technical knowledge required. 

What you absolutely must do is to get good spawn. Buy from the best 
dealers. Pay as good a price as they ask. If your spawn—which comes in 
“bricks” ready to plant—is inferior, you will lose money. 

Pick your mushrooms, pack them lightly in baskets, and hurry them to the 
purchaser, C. O. D. The ordinary cellar of an ordinary dwelling, if properly 
worked, will yield as good an income as many a man makes who works hard 
at a fairly well-paying trade. 

This is a business especially well suited to women and to any man whose 
health is not good enough to allow him an active life. 











—— 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
Li ERE’S a problem to whet your puzzle sense. It’s a cipher which does 


not fit into either the straightaway substitution or transposition class; 

it depends for its solution on a key that is part of the cipher itself. 

To get you started on the right track I'll disclose this much of the cipher’s 
secret: The key to its solution is the first word of it. 

This cipher was invented by Pete McNulty, one of several men who were 
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working in the interests of “Steve the Walrus.” Steve was the brains of a band 
of criminals whose activities included petty larceny and arson, and all that lies 
between. His latest undertaking was the kidnaping of little Johnny Brecken- 
ridge, only son of J. Phineas Breckenridge, of Breckenridge Patent Suspender 
fame—and fortune. 

Steve had outlined a plan by which it was possible for three of his men 
to steal the child and make for a convenient and secluded hiding place. The 
job was to be done during an afternoon that child Johnny, who was aged five, 
was playing in the park in the care of his nurse. 

So far as the actual grabbing up of the child and making off to a waiting 
automobile were concerned, the plan Steve had made held out. But the un- 
expected appearance of a motor-cycle policeman, who came upon the scene 
in time to hear the nurse’s first terrified scream, forced Steve’s men to make a 
more hasty and circuitous retreat from the vicinity than their instructions called 
for. And further, the pursuit of the motor-cycle cop, who was joined by an- 
other and then a third of his kind, was so hot that the driver of the kidnaping 
machine was forced to make for the open country where he would have a bet- 
ter chance to give the pursuing policemen the slip. 

This he accomplished on a long stretch of roadway about eight miles from 
town. When it finally was found that they had dropped their pursuers, Steve’s 
men took council and considered what was to be done. It was decided that 
to go back to the city would be a mistake; instead, they put up at a deserted 
shack they came across, and lay low with the boy until they were assured it 
was safe to venture forth. 

They considered it imperative that they communicate with Steve. To 
let a man go back with a message would be risky; to write him a self-explan- 
atory note would be more than risky, for Steve’s place was almost constantly 
under surveillance. The only course open to them was to mail a note in cipher, 
and Pete, their leader, set to this task with gusto. The following is the cipher 
note he sent: 

“Dear Uncle Steve: I got your note on the day that that kid of mine came 
down with the measles. At present I am deserted. Quarantine, you know. 
House isolated. It’s tough! 

“On resuming active business Speedway preferred. I'll buy near my limit. 
And Chesterbrook is another I will invest in heavily. Wait, though, before 
buying, for I have further instructions for you. Regards, Pete.” 

The answer to last week’s cipher problem is: “Be at Dunkirk Hotel mid- 
night. Man gray suit black tie has your instructions.” It was a substitution 
cipher; the figures on the calendar for the month of November, 1920—not in- 
cluding Sundays—were the figures substituted for the letters of the alphabet, 
in reverse order. A cipher (0) was used to designate the end of a letter; two 
of them, the end of a sentence. The complete cipher alphabet follows: 30, A; 
29, B; 27, C; 26, D; 25, E; 24, F; 23, G; 22, H; 20, I; 19,:J; 18, K; 17, L; 
16, M; 15, N; 13, O; 12, P; 11, Q; 10, R; 9, S; 8, T; 6, U; 5, V; 4, W; 3, X; 
e, ¥; and ¥, Z. 
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PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her Rasheed and four 
Nttle children and wes last heard on rom on 8rd_of 
page last, when she wrote from Salt Lake ‘rey saying 

she was leaving there for her » She has one 
child with her, John, who is four years old, with gmt 

wn hair, blue eyes and a fresh complexion. 

Pettitt ig about thirty-three years old, five feet six A. 
tall, very thin and has blueish-gray eyes. Her children 
are grieving for her and her husband ia almost distracted. 
Any oue who knows where she will do a very great favor 
by writing to him 4 Pettitt, 241 Lower Patrick 
Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


BITTA Ot000.5 stints went to the town you fe- 
quested the le nt. It was returned on account 
of delay. Sane py address to this magazine and mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 


VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- 


ber last, Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a doctor. She had been ill for some time, and had 
undergone an operation. When she did not return, he 


called on the doctor end found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she 
was going away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense. She gave no hint as to where she was 
going, and he has not heard from her since. Her little 
girl, three years old, is crying all the time for her mo’ A 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
back at once. He is only too glad to do anything in his 
power to help to restore her to health, and he is afraid 
that the child will get ill if she does not see her mother soon. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a great kindness 
to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorentz 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, ~ 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C. 
get a position. He was accompanied by a man named hg 
man Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, and every 
effort to find them has failed. Samuel was about twenty 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyes, 
and had a small pimple on his forehead between the eye- 
brows. Sums Was about twenty-three years old, five 
feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark complexion. He is an artist. Samuel's mother is 
ill through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
of him. She has great hopes that readers of this maga- 
zine may able to help her, and is sure that they will do 
so if they have any information of her lost son. Now, 
readers, do your best to save a distressed mother from 
breaking her heart, and your kindness will be always re- 
membered with gratitude. Please write to his brother, Leon 
Goldstein, care of this magazine. 


JONES, DAVID, who died some fifteen or more years ago 
in some place west of the Middle States. When last heard 
of he was @ bachelor, and was in the brewery or distilling 
business. Information is wanted as to the exact time and 
place of his death by a near relative, who will gratefully 
appreciate any assistance in this matter. J. H. G., care of 
this magazine. 


HOUSTON, JOHN.—He was last heard of in 1904. His 
son ig now serving in the 
anxious to hear from his father. He hopes, if he sees 
this, that he will write to him soon. 
soasten, First U. 8S. Engineers, Company F, Camp Dtx, 
New Jersey. 


BOWSER, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in 
New Haven, Connecticut’ His mother is very anxious to 


find him, and will be deeply grateful to any one who will 
send her his address, or give her any news of him Please 
write to Mrs. Alice Hickey, 38 Johnson Street, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

LYNCH, MATHEW.—He is a native of Loulsville, Ken- 


tucky, and is five fee* in height, weighs about one hundred 
and thirty pounds, and has blue eyes and gray hair. He 
settled in Malta Bend, Missourl, years ago, and corre- 
sponded with his sister up to 1914, when his letters stopped. 
Any news of him will be gladly welcomed by his aister, 
K. L., care of this magazine. 


AKRON, DOROTHY.—If you realize now that you made 
a mistake and forced me to act as I did, I can forgive 

all. I am doing well. If you wish to come to me, write 
in care of this magazine. Your busband, B. B. 


WASRUTN. JOSEPHINE. —She is six years old, and 
| hy of was in Illinois with her mother, Emma 
Warm = ae have married again since that time, 
1917 or igs” Any information will be very much appre- 
clated by one who loves this child. J. G. W., care of this 
magazine. 


BAILEY, firneo COLEMAN.—He is thirty- ~~ years 
old, about five feet nine inches tall, and when seen 
Was very 8 mother has not seen or 
ears, and all her efforts to find him have been in vain. 

en last heard of he was somewhere in the West. If 
any one can tell anything about him make his 
mother very happy to get any news whatever. Mrs. Clara 
Batley, 624 Green Street, South Haven, Michigan 


TOTTIE.—I left Richmond, Virginia, in 1903, and have 
not seen brother and sister since that tim My 
brother’s name is Oakley ©. Tottie, and when I heard of 
him last he was in Petersburg, Virginia, about five years 
ago. My sister Mattie was married to a man named John 
Anderson, but she is now married a second time, and 
do not know her present name. She had three children 
by her first arrears. and if they are alive they are all 
grown uP now. very anxious to find these relatives 
and will be nak gratetal to any one who can give me 
any information that will lead to my communicating with 
them. Charles Tottie, Copalis Beach, Washington. 


PRLIPS. BEULAH.—When last heard of she was with 

jd Simpeane Girls’’ theater troupe in 1909. She is 

nown as Mildred Walton, and also as Billy 

Philips. } information would be highly apprec sated by 
ter, Mrs. Dorothy Clark, Oi! Valley, Kansas. 


MILLER, MRS. JOHN, whose maiden name was Lillian 
Middiebrooks. She was formerly of Canyon Creek, Montana, 
and when last heard from was at Seattle, Washington. Her 
people are very much worried about her and will appre- 
r lease 
Minnesota, 


write to her cousin, L. J. Christel, St. Cloud, 
cer. 


Bor B O 


HOLCOMB, BELL and ROY.—They were born in Attica, 
Indiana, and when last heard from were with their fa- 
ple near "Wichita, Kansas, about thirty-one years 
ago. Stine — knows where they are will do a great 
favor by _writi © their half brother Charles Phebus, 102 
Section Street, Danville. Illinois. 


ROWN, JAMES STONEWALL.—He left New Orleans in 
1892 where he married. Wife’s maiden name not known. 
He was last heard from in Cincinnat!, in 1901, and his 
him since that time. His 


lived in Jacksonville, Milincis. Please write to'R. M. Ho 


care of this magazine. 


STEPP, GEORGE 8.—He is supposed to have been in 
the cattle country, Wyoming, Utah, or Nevada, for the 
past three years. He is about forty-seven years old, five 
feet ten inches tall, and has blue eyes and dark-brown 
air. information will be gratefully received by his 
Treiatives. Mrs. L. E. Nelson, care of this magazine. 


KEEFFE, EDWARD HUGO.—He ts twonty-tight years 
old, about five feet three inches in height, with light- 
brawn hair and blue eyes. He has a slight limp. He 
was last heard from in July 1919, in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Any information about him will be greatly appreciated by 
his father, William H. Keeffe, care of this magazine. 


HARRE, WILLIAM A., formerly of Company G, 138th 
Infantry, 35th Division, reported missing in action but last 
seen at Base 86, Mesves, France, in January, 1919. He 
was wounded on September 28th, 1918, in both legs. He 
would now be twenty-seven years old, five 
tall, and fair, with bluish-gray eyes His 
grateful for any information about him. Katherine Harre, 
care of this magazine. 


LUCIEN.—Why did you fail to notify mother when you 
left last April? Write to her now in care of this magazine. 
Everything will be confidential. Mother. 

VAN TRUMP, JOE.—He has not been heard from for 
twenty-six years, and his mother would to 
was in Missouri. Mrs. L. C. Lipp, Box 62, Friars Point 
Mills, Mississippi. 
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OVERTON, ORGE and JOHN E.—George has light 
- a forty ge. ons was last heard 


gray eyes and Is thirty-six years old. 
¢ at Henderson, ss ans te and niece will 
deeply gratefal for will belp to find 
Overton. 1712 wee Washington Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


esney. ED o.-- left Wichita, Kansas, in 1904 or 
is now put forty-nine years old, of medium 

height, | with small blue eyes and sandy hair. He is asked 
to R. L. Jones, x 86, Meade, Kansas. 


Onna. Pandit to J.—When last heard of he was sup- 
y By; in the South Station, Boston, Massa- 

og news of him will be greatly appreciated by 
his brother Ned, care of this” magazine. 


RAYNOR, TOM.—He has been missing since August, 

1919, and his mother will be very thankful to any one 

ho can tell her if he is alive or dead, or what they know 

im. If he sees this she hopes he will write to her 

at once. Mrs. E. Smallwood, 264 East — ninth 
Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 

McGUFFIN,. MARY JEAN.—She was last heard from 
at Sants Rosa ital, San Antonio, Texas. Her friends 
knew her as ‘Tex.”’ one who knows — present 
address will do a great favor by sending it to Ss. C 
2509 North vey Street, Oklahoma city, Okla: 


SPORTIS, BIRDIE DAVIS.—When last heard from she 
was leaving Chandler, Arizona, for Nashville, Tennessee, on 
September 1, 1918. It is thought that she was taken ill 
on the way and praeee in a hospital. She is now about 
seventeen years of age, welghs, when in health, one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, is five feet elgbt inches tall, fair, 
and of erect carriage. She is intelligent and a good singer. 
Her sister will be glad to hear fom any one who can 
be er news of her, and help her to find her. Mrs. 
attle Pallis, 1362 Concord Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


JOHNSON, AMANDA, who about 1899 lived in Brunswick 
and Nahm _ Georgia, and went from there to her home 
in Stock weden. Her brother is anxious to find her, 
as he has lost sight of his relatives and feels that if he 
could communicate with his sister he would probably get 
in touch with the others. ay assistance in the matter 
will be greatly appreciated. Jehn Johnson, care of this 
magazine. 


HILL, A. M., known as Doff. He was last heard of 
in Memphis, Tennessee. He ts five feet six inches tall, 
with dark-brown eyes and gray hair. Any one whe knows 
his address will do a favor by writing to E. Coghill, care 
of this magazine. 


er gawmece. LAyIas SARC. sormeents ot Carthage, 
iew York, dd last hea land, Oregen, in 1915, 
tee 8 worked as “She is @ small woman 
of Italian descent, about twenty-feur years old. Her sis- 
ters. Mary and Rese, desire to get her address if living, 
or if dead information as time and place of her death. 
Please write B. C. E., Post Office Box 257, San Fran- 
cisco, California, 


WOODCOCK, MRS. F. F., whose maiden name was 
Kysor. She was born at Salamanca, New Yerk, abeut 1882. 
She was married in Priaceten, Minmeseta, abeut 190%, and 


manager for the 
lived in Spokane, Washiugten, and 
from since. At that time their only child, Bruce, was five 
years old. Any infermat of these peeple will be grate- 
fully recetved by R. W. K., care of this magazine. 


Seemnen. Fo phy ANTON.—He disappeared from his 
ome at 2896 A Avenue, Chicage, in 1912, and has not 
written "'s any oo of his family since that time, and 
they de not knew whether Fa is dead or alive He is 
now thirty-feur years ef ag Any news of him will be 
gratefully received by Henry = Seemann, 4515 Lake Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Iflinois. 


KING, FRANCIS ROCKEFELLER and CHARLES ROB- 
ERT.—Information of these two men is wanted by their sis- 


ter, Mrs. Mabel Laifley, Hotel Kane, Denver, Colorado. 
GARVEY, MRS. THOMAS.—When last heard from, in 
1913, she was in Washington. D. C., and is supposed to 


have gone age Any one knowing her present address 
— clear up a matter of long standing, and earn 

deep gratitude of her sister by writing to Miss Ruth 
Williams, 3431 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


PARMELEE, GLOETTIE | gyi Rarma —She was nine 
years old on September 27, and is probably in some 
school. She has a half iF. cad Sylvia, who is six- 
teen years old. Three years ago they lived in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Gloettie’s father is anxious to find his only 
daughter, and says that he will pay a reward of fifty dollars 
to any one who will tell him where she is and help him 
to get in touch with_ her. Write or wire, Charles E. 
Parmelee, Kemmerer, Wyoming. 


sure. wes. SAMUEL EDWARD, whose given name 
Her son, who is now fifteen years old, has not 


seen her for thirteen years, when she and his father were 


le would be very glad to hear from his mother, 
and will be ‘most grateful for any assistance. 
of this magazine. 


Amuel Floyd 
Dupin, care 


Missing Department 


eerewrits, Calne —He left home tn 1912, and when 
De fa 


Kalb, Texas. His father is very 
in a 2° y Ae, "ee ar im. 4 4 = knowin, 
his present whereabouts will do a favor by sending his ad- 


dress to Mr. Edwin Colville, 31 Riverdale ‘Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 


HEYLEIN, FRED.—Please let me know where you are. I 
= still at the same place, and heartbroken. Your wife, 
olen. 


BOB.—Do you remember Bouse? Please write if you see 
this. Bobie, care of this magazine. 

COULTER, Pearl.—About eighteen or twenty years ago 
she lived at Leasureville, West Virginia. She afterward 
married, and it is thought that iT husband’s name wags 


Murray They Hved with a family named Gorby at the 
same place. Her address is watt by an old friend. 
. H. C., care of this magazine. 


MORGAN, MARGARET, also called BELLE. She may 
be golng by the name of Scott. When last heard from she 
was living in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Any one knowing 
her present address will greatly oblige by "end ng it to 
J. » Box 295, East Palestine, Ohio. 


PEREGOY, FRAN K.—-When 
sailor on the U. 8. »w York,’’ Asiatic Squadron, 
1911. His home was S Balt imore. An old friend would 
like to get in touch with him, and hopes if he sees this 
that he will write. Any information about him will be 
very much appreciated. H. T. Pegley. Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Sixth Division, Camp Grant, Illinois. 

ABBS, ELLA. 
is anxious to find her. 
address to C. W. C., 


WILKINSON, GERALD, 


last heard of he was a 


A friend who has not seen her since 1917 
She will do a favor hy sending her 
eare of this magazine 


formerly of 341 Pioneer Street, 


Akron, Obk I would like to hear from my old pal. 
Donald Good, 124 East Sixty-seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


STOCKBURGER, GEORGE L.—He ts fifty years of age, 
and was last heard of in Dawson City, Alaska, twenty- 
elght years ago. Any information about him will be grate- 
fully received by his brother Fred Stockburger, 373 Wood- 
worth Avenue, Maxim City, Michigan. 


MERSEREAU, HAROLD WARD.—Te is the son of Eliza- 
beth Chapman and Harry Latourette Mersereau, and was 
born in New York City in 1888 or 1889. He went West 
when he was fourteen and & seventeen enlisted in the 

After four years o rvice he was discharged in 
1914, from the U. 8. 8. “South Dakota.’” In 1917-18 he 
was drafted into the army at Tombstone, Arizona, and 
was discharged from Camp Fremont, California, on ac- 
count of physical gga in the same year, after which 
all trace of him is ny information will be grate- 
fully received by his Telatives. F¥. Chapman, care of this 
magazine. 


CRAWFORD, fone. —-He was last heard from in Omaha, 
Nebraska. He two sisters, Alllc and Vallie, whe are 
both dead. iis. only brether would be glad te hear from 
him, and will be grateful for any informatien that will 
help him to find him. F. S. Crawford, 326 West Gorham 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


HUBBARD, EUGENE.—He has been missing since 1917. 
He has dark eyes and hair and a dark complexien. He is 
twenty-six years old, and {fs believed te be in Arkansas, 
somewhere near Truman. His brother will appreciate any 
information abeut him that will lead te his whereabouts. 
Joseph R Hubbard, care of this magazine. 


MULLINS, ROY.—Your father was killed on June 24, 
1920, and your mother meeds you badly. Please write to 
pad brother, J. R. Mullins, Box 38, Lexington, West Vir-- 
ginia. 


YOUNGBLOOD, JASPER or JARED.—He was last heard 
from between fifteen and elghteen years ago, when he was 
in the Indian Territory or Oklahoma. He lost his right arm 
in an accident about 30. Any information as to his pres- 
ent whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by T. P. Young- 
blood, Box 213, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


MAXINE, D.—Please Write to your old pal, who is anx- 
fous to hear from you. C. S., care of this magazine. 





€. &. W.—There is important news for you. Every- 
thing has been settled and there will be no trouble for 
you. Please write A. W., care of this magazine. 


HIBBS, JOHN.—He went to California in the early six- 
tles, just before the Civil War Later he had a vineyard 
and dairy. He would now be about ninety years old. If 
any of his relatives should see this they are asked to 
write to his niece, — Ben Richardson, 818 Palmer Place, 
Nasvhille, Tennessee. 


MARTIN, VicroR, who at one time had a millinery and 
feather store in New York City. It was said that he gave 
up business in 1917. Any information, or his present 
dress is wanted by an old friend. M. C. H., care of this 
magazine, 














Missing Department 


McBRIDE, egener S and ANTHONY. —They left Mon- 
years 


n 
quired for by their sister, Alice, who uld be glad to 
get any news of them. Mrs, David Foley, 2372 Park 
Avenue, Montreal, Canada, 


HEFFNER, WILLIAM H.—He was last heard of in 
Fort Wayne, Detroit, Michigan, in July, 1919, when he was 
discharged, He ig about five feet tive inches tall, with 
black hair and gray eyes, and ig about thirty-five years 
old. Any news of him will be gladly welcomed by J. 
Devine, care of this magazine. 


JAHR, EDDIE.—He is forty years of age, about six feet 
tall, with light hair and blue eyes. He left his home at 
Blair, Wisconsin, about nine years Oo, and his father 
heard from him one year later from ndup, Montana. 
No news has been received from him gince. His father 
died this summer and his mother {s in poor health, and ts 
hcping and aiggpon 3 that he will come home, or write to 
her soon, Any one who can give news of him will do a 
great favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. John McLeod, 
Kandiyohi, Minnesota. 


BURCH, ENOCH and ANNIE, whe Hved at Hannibal, 
Missouri, ‘from 1904 to 1907. He was a fireman on the 
St. L. e is asked to write to A. E. Burch, 
RK. R. 2, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


CURRAN, JAMES M.—lHe left home in May, 1917, and 
was last heard of in Salt Lake City, Utah. It was heard 
later that he had gone to Wyoming. His brother Charlie 
has been very ill, and his mother is much worried. He ig 
asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Margaret Saville, 75 
Waltham Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


HAYDON, ftsee 4.—It was reported that he died in 
France on arch 20, 1919, but there was no certainty 
about this, a his family would be glad of any informa- 
tion from poms Sag of his comrades, who might know the 
details. a private in the Eleventh Company, 
Fourteenth Grand. Division, A. P. O., 701. His regimental 
number was 784,703. The addresses are also wanted of 
MARY JENISON and BESSIE HUGHES, who were nurses 
in the feontest at Angers, where he died. News is also 
wanted of HENRY FRANK HA YDON,” who was in Bolse 
Idaho, when last heard of. He is short and has blue eyes 
and a light complexion. He is married and has one child. 
Any information about these persons will be greatly appre- 
ciated by Dora Haydon, Jerome, Idaho, 


MORGAN, MINNIE.—She is about sixteen years old and, 
when last heard of, was in the State Orphans’ Home at Ok- 
lahoma City, Oklahoma. Any information as to her pres- 
ent whereabouts will be gratefully received by her mother, 
Mrs. Anna Morgan, care of this magazine. 


NOGGLES, EVELINE.—She was last heard of in Alll- 
ance, Nebraska, and lived at one time at Fort Morgan, 
Colorado. She is asked to send her address to Mrs. Mildred 
Smith, Route Number One, Box 47 D. Florine, California. 


MILLER, RAY E.—He is thirty-two years old, five feet 
four inches in height, and has black hair and blue eyes. 
He was last heard from on May 2, 1919, when he was at 
Moultrie, Georgia. His family is very much worried about 
him and will be grateful for any news. Allen Rube Miller, 
care of this magazine. 


CHANSSE, MAGGIE.—Her maiden name was Jay. She 
is asked to write to her sister, who is very much worried 
shout her. Mrs, C. J. Smith, 637 East Galena Street, Butte, 

ontana, 


BOLLMANN, MRS. MARTHA, and her two children, 
FRANCIS and BERNARD, five and a half and four years 
old respectively. When last heard of she was a con- 
ductorette at Roseville barns, Newa Jersey. Her 
number was 2975. Her home is still open for her and ail 
is forgiven. Her husband will be glad to hear from her. 
John B. Bollmann. 


HUDSON, BEN.—He is fifty years old, six feet tall, 
with dark hair and eyes, and was last heard of twenty 
years ago in Joplin, Missouri. He was a cook. Any in- 
formation will be gladly received by his cousin, Alice Hud- 
son Blair, Box 158, Conway Springs, Kansas. 


LAWSON, LOUISE ond PEARL DOUGLAS are asked 
to send their address to J. C. Phillips, care of this maga- 


zine, 


HAST, IDELL.—She was last heard of in Kiowa, Okla- 
homa, in 1916, when she was with her adopted parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Brunt. Her aunt would like to hear from 
her. Mrs. L. L. Pate, Sabine, Texas. 


COLBY, ANNA.—About thirty years ago she left her 
baby son with the family of Josiah Pearson, at Jamestown 
North Dakota, and he has not seen her since , 





He would be glad to get some news of her, and, 
sible, communicate with her. Any information ¥ 
comed from any one who has known her, or who ean give 


har present address. Wesley Pearson, care of this maga- 


zine. 
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JARVIS, BAnnist — Cages let me know where you are. 
Sam Jarvis, care azine. 


MAITLAND, eae ae was last heard of in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in March, 1917. He left there for Kansas in 
that year and has not been heard of since. He is twenty- 
five years old, and is a native of — . Founaytvens. 
Any information will Red gratefully recel J. Mait- 
land, 1335 East Eighty-eighth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


EDWARDS, CHARLES JAMES.—He is six feet tall and 
has black hair and gray eyes, and wenty en years 
old. He left his home four years ago, and his wife and 
little son are very anxious that he should come back. Any 
news that will help to find him will be most gratfoully 
received by his wife, Mrs. Mildred Edwards, care of this 
magazine. 


LANNOM, JOHN R.—He is twenty-four years old and 
dark of complexion. He was last heard of in enue Ne- 
braska, in the early part of this year. . CAR. 

who was last heard of in Hammond, +: Mian in 
February last. He is twenty years old, of fair complexion, 
and is six feet iy inches L news of these ang 
ung men will be gratefully received by their mother, 
Ht Lenn Lannom, 11 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York city. 


WEISS, FRANK.—He ts about fifty years old, married, 
six feet tall, with a ruddy complexion and light it-blue eyes. 
_ weighs about one hundred and pounds. 
in Philadelphia for a while about sevemteen years ago, when 
he wes in the navy. In 1906 he Hved en Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City. He is asked to send his Sarees, to bag 
Brodie, 1228 East Oxford Street, F 


TOOMEY, HELEN, formerly of 23 Middlesex Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. She Is asked to send her ad- 
dress to L. C., care of this magazine. 





HARRY L.—Please come home. We all want to see you, 
and will do everything in our power to help you. There 
is certainly a way out. Write to Jessie M. B., care of this 
magazine. 


SAPONIER!, JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 1920, 
this boy left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- 
raphy at the Y. M. C. A. on East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City. He did not show up at school, and has not 
been seen or heard of 4 his famfly, or by any one who 
knows him, since that day. He has disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 
He ts eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weigha 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and bas chestmut-brown hair 
and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 
the size and shape of a penny, and the design wd an anchor 
and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 
only child, and his mother is almost dying with ye, at his 
absence. All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have 
been tried, but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- 
plored us to help her find her son. She has the fullest con- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that our 
readers, who are spread all over the world, and have done 
so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 
will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. 
Teresa Saponleri, care of this magazine. 


McKINNEY, ARTHUR.—He was last heard of in Ni- 
agara Falls in 1916. An eld friend is very anxious to find 
him, and will be grateful for any information that will 
help him to communicate with his pal. Gordon C. Holla- 
day, 19 Water Street, Rahway, New Jersey. 


KUNTZ, MICHAEL.—When he was about thirteen years 
old he was taken out of a home and adopted by a farm 
whose name is not known. as blue eyes and light 
hair, and when last heard of was in Kansas City, Kansas. 
His sister will be very grateful to any one who can give her 
news of him. Loulse, care of this magazine. 

WINNIE.—I am very much worried about you. reas 
write to me if you see this, and do not delay.—Geepie 


THORNTON, MATHEW, who left his aunt’s home in 
Brooklyn about four years ago. He was then about thirty - 
five years old. Any one who knows his whereabouts will 
do a great favor by writing to sO aaa Mrs. 8. Gavin, 78 

) 


. Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New 


NOTICE.—Any one who can give information about a 
ag called MAY or MARION, who was born on February 


25, 1895, and was placed in the Industrial Home in Kings- 
ton, New York, will confer a great favor by communicating 
with me. Her father’s name was Fitzpatrick or Fitz- 
gerald, and her mother’s name was Maxwell. W. R., care 


of this magazine. 


HANSON, WILLIAM, who was stationed at Kelley Field, 
at San Antonio, Texas, with the Seventy-sixth Aero 
Squadron, and left there for overseas, is asked to write to 
an old friend who would be very glad to hear from him. 
L. J. L., care of this magazine, 


KINGSTON, CHARLEY, who, when last heard of. was 
working for og Van Noy Interstate Company at Sierra 
Blanca, Tex Any information resending his where- 
about will be "0D wreciated by a friend. W. U., care of 
this magazine. 
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w. geneity called Harry. He left Vernon, 
Pe hg oe Canadian soldiers, Battalion 54, C 
regiment information about him 


willbe grestiy vaporeciatad by 3. C. Scott. 4608 Donovan 


SVETIC, Ausaew- ——He was last heard of in Pocatello, 
. on October 8, 1917. Any ene who knows where he 

will confer a a great favor —- writing to his_mother, Mrs, 

tus Svetic, 902 B Street, & Michigan. 


ZIMAN, JACOB.—He lived im Genoa Township, Dela- 
ware County, Ohio, thirty-five years i and when last 
heard of was prospecting on the Laird River, in British 
Columbia, about twenty-five years ago. Any information 
regarding him will be gratefully appreciated by his young- 
est son, Lewis Raymond Ziman, 32 Academy Street, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. 


COWLEY, CORFORAL RAYEORS—Be is a World W 
veteran, and served overseas, and is an autowobile eechanic 
by occupation. He waa s. last heard from at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on November 14, 1919. He is twenty years old, 
tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, 
has a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark hair. There 
is a small scar beneath his right eye, burn scars on both 
forearms, and his ¢ight arm shows plainly where it has 
been cohen between the elbow and wrist. His family is 
very much distressed at his absence, and every effort has 
been made to find him, but witheut sucess. It is hoped 

some of our readers will be able to a restore this 
young fellow to his grieving parents, a will be deeply 
ateful for any information about their fost. son. James 
Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





CHRYSLER, GLADYS MARION.—Her maiden name was 
Bishop, and she is twenty-four years old. When last 
heard of, she was Mving in San Francisco, and before that 
was in Los Angeles. Any information that will help to 
find her will be greatly appreciated by her brother, who 
begs a if she sees this, to write to him. Winfred Bishop, 
P. O. Box 784, Lindsay, California. 


WATSOR. EMMY.—When last heard of she was in 
East tehogue, New Yor , apd was going to resume her 
yy Her niece 


her, and teful to any one wi ll be 

kind enough to “help » & im this matter. Please write to 
Aleene Sanders, care of this magazine. 

ioe, A wey 3 SRWAn?- —He has been missing 

wife will be very grateful to any 

he is alive or dead. 

If "be sees this be is auked to write to her’ at’ once. and 

Gessthing will be made all right. Mrs. E. Murray, 1391 

Valencia Street, #an Francisco, California. 


VAN WINKLE, SAmegi. rue worked in San yeestece 
or ten years in the an Winkle Implement 
He disappeared from yt pA. in 1906-7. He Tefi 
some poe im a bank when he went away. Also, JOHN C. 
OLIPHANT, single, thirty te forty years old, suppesedly 
from Oklahoma, Kansas, or Texas. He was last heard from 
t ved fer Tanalo, 
Chiapas, never reached his destination. Four 
hundred dellars expressed by bim to Talala was returned 
to bank, where it is still awaiting him at San Francisce. 
Sar and relatives of the abeve are asked write to 
Hughes, atterney, 400 Hast Fifth Street, Oklahoma 
Citys “Oklahoma. 


eee. LE@NA.—She was last heard from tn July, 1918, 
she was in Leuisville, Kentucky. Any infermation 
that. will help te we her apprec : = 
she sees this she is asked te write to M. A., care of 
this magazine. 


MARU, SAMUEL.—He was last heard of about el poem 

years age when he was living with a family named 

in Butte, Meatana, and may be known by that name lie 

fs now twenty-three years old. Mis glster will be very 
ateful fer any news of him. Mrs. Mary Graham, 927 
‘acoma Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 


WEIDEMAN, AUSTIN GE@RGE.—He is about twenty- 
six years old, five feet eight inches tall, of fair complexion, 
and has a acar on his left cheek. He was tn Ekaterinburg, 
Siberia, with Czecho-Siovak forces under Snider, and was 
present with Captain an Wart (British) at the 
surrender of Admiral Kolchak at Irkutsk, in January, 1920. 
He had an American passport, and is thought to have re- 
turned to San Francisco on the 8S. 8. “‘Korea Maru” in 
May of that year. He is asked to be good enough to 
communicate with A. B. W., care of this magazine. 


JAMES KERR, IRVING SMALL, and FRED TALBOT, 
last heard from at Springfield, Massachusetts, when they 
were working for the Boston and Maine Railroad. Any 
information will be gladly received by Charles 8., care 
of this magazine. 


MAGNUS, ALF (EGGEN).—He left Bessemer, Michi- 
gan, in 1909, and was last heard from in Galveston, Texas, 
in December, 1914. He was twenty-seven years old in 
April, 1920, is about five feet ten inches tall — brown 
hair, hazel eyes, and ruddy complexion. He is 
singer. His sister died two years » and his ‘nather 

will be very grateful for any information about him. Mrs. 
Gunhila Magnus, 985 Pearl Street, Eugene, Oregon. 


CRAIG, HENRY SAMUEL.—Your daughter Arlie would 
very much to hear from you. Any one who can give 

me news of my father will do a kindness by writing to me. 
Mrs. C. E. Redfield, 523 Liberty Court, Seattle, Washington, 


FREEMAN, 10HN TAYLOR MILNE.—He has been away 
since July 20, 1917 His wife died five years ago, and his 
three children are with his mother, who is very anxious 
to find him, and will be giad to have him come home. 
She will forgive him for staying away so long if he will 
only come hack. Mrs. J. Horton, RK. F. D. 4, Box 141, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


TOWNSON.—!I was placed in Doctor Bernardo’s Home for 
Children, and have lost all trace of my 1 le. I have two 
brothers and a sister named Henrietta, also one called 

‘ellic, who married a man named John Haywood. I am 
the youngest of the family. My parents were Henry and 
Blanche Townson. 1 would be very grateful to any one 
who could give me news of any member of my family, as 

am lonesome. for them, and would be so heppy to find 

them. Please write to Blanche Townson, care of this 
magazine. 


WALLER, LUCILLE.—She is about nineteen or twenty 
years old, about five feet three inches in helght, with dark 
auburn hair end large brown eyes. When last heard from 
she was at Rock” Springs, Wyoming. She is asked to write 
to a friend whom she saved from a fire some time ago. 

Carlock, care of this magazine. 


JURIST, ERNESTINE.—She has been missing from het 
home since Merch, 1898. She is a native of Roumania, 
and was born there in 1875. Her sister Minnie would be 
greatly indebted to any one who can give her some news 
of her. Minnie Jurist, care of this magazine. 


WHITE, ALFRED JOHN.—Iils last known address was 
778 Chippewa Street, Flint, Michigan, and it is thought 
that he is still living im Flint. Any one who knows his 
present address will do a kindness by calling his attention 
to this, or by writing to his brother, H. B. White, 351 
Charlevoix Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


KELLER, LAWRENCE R.—Your buddy has your grip 
and would like to communicate with you at once. Please 
write to George C. Clinton, care of this magazine. 


NORTON, pore. —He was last seen in Yakima, Wash- 
ington. He ig asked to write to Joe Keig. care of this 
magazine, 


HAMILTON, JOHN and FRANK.—They were born _and 
brought up in and around Fort Wayne, Indiana Their 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Warner, and their father 
was Robert Hamilton, who went to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. They are cousins of George Kelly of Fort Wayne. 
John is fifty years old, and Frank is forty-five. Any in- 
formation about them will be gladly received by their 
brother, Albert W. Hamilton, 1961 Arsenal Street, St. 

uis, Missouri. 


FARR, RUTH LUCRETIA.—Her mother’s name was 
Alice L. Guerney, but she went by the name of Jennie 
Smith. The child was adopted in 1894, and the mother 
later married a Mr. Brown. It is not known whether she 
fs still alive or not. Many conflicting stories have been 
told of her, and her own version of the case is wanted. 
It is thought that she was led to baltove that her baby 
was dead, but this was not true, and she is most anxious 
to know something of her mother, and to hear frem her 
if possible. Any one who one her or her relatives, will 
do a great favor by writing to L. C. B., care of this 
magazine. 


GLADYS R. and SMILES are asked to write to L. H., 
care of this magazine, 


MAVITY, on Is. gg was ie t heard from at Cody, 
Nebraska, ‘in 92 ig as to write to his brother, 
Joseph A. Merits. at rn Lure ‘Btreot. Sand Point, Idaho, 


McISAAC, NEIL J.— one who was in service in 
France in the 41lth a A oh _Battalion, A. E. F nd 
knew this man, who Was a = class sergeant in this be it 
talion, will do a kindne v riting to his brother, D 
McKinnon, 8S. and a * Ra way, Old Bridgeport, Gane 
Breton, Nova Scotia. 















The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soon 
as possible. 


Bailey, Mrs. George Mullen, George 








Barry, John Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
Bitta, Diddle O'llara, Mrs. Marie 
Bulmer, W. H. Reiner, ink G. 
Busby, Morton J, Rose, Herman L. 
Ceaser, Frank Siegert, James 


Cc ollins, George O. 
Crawford, Julian Milton 
Dyer, Jack 

Earl, Mrs. John L. 


Sweeney, Mrs. (Riven- 
burgh) 
Traver, William H. 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
F. 


Gaines, Lester T. Vassail. Mrs. W. 
Humer, Edward 
Morgan, Fred A. 


Viennas, Mrs. John 
Wilhelm, E. M. 




















Remarkable Solution of Baffling Mystery 
Brings Fame and RewardtoObscureMan 


Midnight! A lonely road near a New Jersey village! A man and his sweet- 
heart, driving home, are murdered and thrown into the ditch by two strangers 
whom they had given a lift. The car is found wrecked, miles away. But no 
trace of the criminals! 

These are the facts that confronted and completely baffled the detectives. Then a trained 
finger print expert was called ir He photographed the finger prints on steering wheel and 
door, and located the criminals in New York's underworld. One of them is now in Sing Sing, 
another awaits trial. 

Fingerprint science brought them to justice! And the man who trappe d them, solely 
through his fingerprint training, sprang into prominence and won a huge reward 





Finger-print on steering wheel . ° + . . . 
which trapped the driver.” ‘Yu Can Win Fame and Moneyin this Fascinating Profession 


You can do what this man did. You can be a scientific detect ve, mingle with big people, experience thrilling adventure, 
travel everywhere, win thousands of doilars in rewards—tame— aumiration! 


M4 4 ¢ All you need is training — a little, simple, easy spare time study at home. Always 
Be a Fingerprint Expert ® a big demand for fingerprint experts in detective agencies, corporations, banks 


police departments, federal, state and municipal governments—positions that pay good salaries—the rewardsare all extra! 


FREE Complete Course in Science of Secret Service Send Today for Free Illustrated Book 






also a Fingerprint Outfit, Absolutely Free! eee ee ee ee oe ee ey 
This big specia big special offer can’t be held open long. Write quick, before Dunlap School of Fingerprints, 1 
itexpires. Send the coupon today and get all the details. Dept 921 , 1029S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Our advisory coune il is compose sof five of the Gentlemen— You may send m¢ tl REE your illustrated booklet i] 
oxrid’s most famous experts. t and full information about Secret Service Course and Fingers 
bA Faurot, Deputy pees Commissioner of New Ye rk City Print outfit given free. This does not obligate me in any way. 


iskirk, Superinte ndet nt, National Bureau of Criminal Identification, Wash- 
‘ 





1 
Kubne, Director Ge neral of Intern ational Bureau of Identification, and i 
hor and lecturer on fingerprint Name 1 
mas J. Tunney, New York City haat of bomb and neutrality squad, attached ‘ 
epartment during We orld Wat 
A.J «, Special Agent in Chai U S. Dept. of Justice Bureau of Crimina) Wen. | Addr ] 
tif Leavenworth, Kansas, “penitentiary. AGGTeSS ........cccccceseeeeereeneeeeteseeeeceenserenceresnnesananeeeaeeenees see eeeeen ee eeeeeee 


DUNLAP SCHOOL OF FINGERPRINTS 0 5,00 (eves susnnnnnasnnena ' 


Dept. 921 1029 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. bias neconeacucnens es eeeeuul 








(Treasurer) 





An Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn S1IO0O00 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


O the average man the $10,000 a year job is 

only a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 

prising number of men exrning five tizure 

Were merely dreaming P them a 

ago. En secret of their 

a startling revelation to every 

ln who )* ever aspired to get into 

the '$10,000-: i-ye ar class. 

here is nothing “different” about the 

Inn runs into five figures. He 

sami tuff as you and I, For 

. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas, 

hort years ago he \ sa police otlicer 
| than $1,000 a year Today his earnings 

n excess of $1,000 month—more than $12,000 

i year. C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa... was 

formerly a railroad employe on a small salary- 

lust month his earnings were $1,562. 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Read These Amazing Cane ‘ann ees Mr. 

4 " PeRemanage ‘ ie others 
Stories of Success Whose letters you see on 
Earned $626 tn Two Weeks ; age are all suc ess- 

‘ t ‘ smen. The have 
Ste ppe d into the $10, 000-a- 
f e] and they 
sold goods before! 

ird to believe that 

ig success could 

»so quickly and easi- 

Yet it was all amaz- 
ngly simple them 
e secret, r sudden 
will tell 
you th. Vv e it to the 
National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing ociation. This is 
zation of top- 

nen and sales 

adexpress- 

purpose of 

len to sell and 

) emote $0 Sood pei 
positions has 
taken hundreds men 
from all walks of life and 
made them Master 


success 


man 
is made 
example, 


a - 
po ad rate. *s voure de- 
He Warwick Avenue, 

‘ succe 


Earns $i1s62 in Thirty Days 
My «a es for the past thirty 





Sales- 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions. 


We Trein You And Help 
You ‘ and A Job 

What these men have done, you can do! In 

r spare time at home you can easily master 
secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen, 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
may be doing now—whether or not you 
you can sell—just answer this question: 

you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 

me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. will show you how 
the Salesmanship Training and Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. will help you to 

wonderful success in Selling. 


Fre Rook on Sa 

Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of What you ire doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can ste p into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business. See how easily 
ou can learn this fascinating, big pay profes- 
sion at home in your spare time. Learn what 
we have done for others and what we stand 
ready to do for you. Don’t put it off until to- 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once, 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 6-A_ Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


TTETPIPPITIPIitiiiii iii 
National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept.6.A Chicago, lll, U. S. A 
Witt out y obligation on my part, your 

full information about the N 
ind) Employmer 
$3 With openings for Sales 


iP ery nanship 





